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OUTIQUE OF THE GOTHA PROGRAM 


FOREWORD* BY FREDERICK ENGELS 

The manuscript pubiidicd here — the covering letter to Brackc 
as well as the critique of the draft program — was sent in 1875, 
shortly before the Gotha Unity Congress,* to Bracke for communi- 
cation to Geib, Auer, Bebcl and Liebknecht and subsequent return 
to Marx. Since the Halle Party Congress has put the discussion 
of the Gotha Program on the agenda of the Party, I think 1 would 
it X. a-nJi tonsgs 'Kttfe.be.ld, Ctnux qublifti.t>{ 
this important— perhaps themost important — document relevant to 
this discussion. 

But the manuscript has yet another and more far-reaching signifi- 
cance. Here for the first time Marx’s attitude to the line adopted 
by Lassalle in his agitation from the vuy beginning is clearly and 
firmly set forth, both as regards Lassalle's economic principles 
and his tactics. 

The ruthless severity with which the draft program is dissected 
here, the mercilessness with which the results obtained are enun- 

‘ Ataix's Kriiik dts Cothaer Programmt [Crittlue of the Gotha Program] 
WM jiiibUihed by Engcb conwaiy to the wvthcs of the oppoiwowt leadership 
of the German Social-Democritic Party. From Engels' letter to Kautsfcy (see 
pp. 41-45 of this volume) it appears that Engels also had toovetcomt the opposi- 
tiOQ of the Utter and agree to moderate some of the more incisive passages 
before he could get the Cnti^ue of (he Colhz Program published in the Neue 
Zett Weu Time], In out editicm the ms text, which has been preserved, is 
completely Kstored — Ed. 

* At the Gotha Congieis (May ai-ay, 1875) the two then existing German 
workers’ orgaaiiations— the Social-DeinOTatic Workers’ Patty (the so-called 
Eisenachers) led by Liebknedit and Bebel, and the Lassallean orgamiation 
headed by Hasenclever, Hasselmaan and Tdlcke (the General Association of 
German Workers)— combined to form a single patty, the Socialist Workers* 
Party of Germany.— Ed. 
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the common enemy I5ut by drawlns a of ynnciflcs 

(in^teatl of pc-ttponinc thb until It ha« l-crn prq'afnJ for by a ctfi~ 
liderabte pcricnl of ct>mmpo octi\it)) me ict* up before ihe sbols 
world landmarLii bv nhlch it inta«urc« the Icvcirf the Tarty more- 
mer.t. Hie Lauallcan Icadrra came I'ecame circunutarxcs forced 
them to come If they had I'ccn told in 4d«a-ce that there 
would be no barpatnins aKxit principle*, they would bare /jd 
to be content with a propram ofactimora planof orpanraation for 
common action. Instead of thit, one permit* them to amr? armed 
with mandates, recr^iaca these mandates m one’* part as valid, 
and thus surrenders unconditionally to those who are Lhcmselrrs 
in need of help. To crown the whole business, they are holding 
a congress apam fr/er' the Cprprrii <■/ Cenfrernsr, while one’s 
own party is holding its conprcis /orr feitum ' One had obviously 
had a desire to stifle all criticism and to pivc one’s own party ro 
opportu.aity for refleetion. One knows that the mere fact of uni- 
fication is satisfying to the workers, but it is a mistake to believe 
that this momentary' success is not bought ar too high a price. 

For the rest, the pfopratn is no good altogether, even apart frees 
its sanctification of the Lassallean articles of faith. 

I shall be sending you in the near future the last part of the 
French editionof Capital.* The cot iir.uation of the printing was held 
up for a considerable lime owing to the ban of the Frer.^ ps-ens- 
ment. The thing will be ready this week or the beginning of next 
week. Have you received the previous six parts* Please let me have 
the address of Femhard Pecker, to whom 1 must also send the Aral 
parts. * 

The bookshop of the rottwfcar’ has peculiar ways of doing 
things. Up to this moment, for example, 1 have not been sent a 
single copy of the publication on the Colope Cennmunist Trial. 

With best wishes. 

Yours, 

Karl dferx 


’ Pott fistumt After the fes*t, that is, t>elate(ll7. 

* The French translation of the first TOlume of Copilot, edited by Mar* 
himself, appeared in parts ia 1872-75 in Paris.— £i. 

* The reference is to the party pnbiisbing house in Leipzig, imder 
disectvsa oC the edU^iat hoasd wC the VeiissWal CPeofle’i Swtfr— iSSt-TC), 
the centra] organ of the Social-Democratic Party of Germany.— Ef. 
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MARGINAL NOTES TO THE PROGRAM 
OF THE GERMAN WORKERS' PARTY 


I. “Labour it th« aource of all wraith and all culture, 
ond )inet useful labour is possible only in society and through 
UKiety, the proceeds of labour belong unditninisbed with 
equal right to all members of society.” 

First Part of the Paragraph-. "Labour is the source of all wealth 
®nd all culture." 

Labour is not the source of all wealth. Nature is just as much 
the source of use values (aad it Is surely of such that material wealth 
coiuisu!) as labour, which itself is only the manifestation of a force 
of nature, human labour power. The above phrase is to be found 
in all children s primers and is correct in so far as it is implied that 
labour is performed with the appurtenant subjects and instruments. 
But a socialist program cannot allow such bourgeois phrases to pass 
in silence the conditions that alone give them meaning. And 
w so far as man from the beginning behaves towards nature, the 
primary souice of ail instrumenw and subjects of labour, as an 
<1^60 treats her as belonging to him, his labour becomes the source 
of use values, therefore also of wealth. The bourgeois have very 
good grounds for falsely ascribing supernatural creative power to 
.sbourj since precisely from the fact that labour depends on nature 
follows that the man who possesses no other property than his 
jbouf power must, in all conditions of society and culture, te the 
* ®ve of other men who have made themselves the owners of tV e 
® 3 terial conditions of labour. He can work only with their permis- 
hence live only with thek permission. 

us now leave the sentence as it stands, or rather limps. 

« .U’ould one have e.xpectcd in conclusion’ Obviously this; 

"Since labour is the source of all wealth, no one in society can 
Ppropriate wealth except as the product of labour. Therefore, if 
2-077 
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he hlm»cir Joct not work, he Ilrw hy the laKijr cf tithcM and it?c» 
acqufrci hit cultutc *1 the etper.te nf the laN^tir cf other*." 

Inttcad of thit, by meant of the verbal rirct “a^J rr>ee" a »ee* 
ond rrt>fotition it added in order to drair a crr.clution fretn thb 
and not from the fint one. 

SennJ pjrt cf the rarjgtitfh "t/'*e<"ul labour ii yowible only 
In jociety and throufh locicty." 

According to the fir*t propotltton, labour trat the source of all 
tt'calth and all culiurci therefore im» society It potiiHe without 
labour. Kow we learn, eonvenely, that no "ujcAjI* labour ii pes- 
liblc without aociety. 

One could juit at well have said that only in society can use- 
lets and even socially harmful labour become a branch of iratn- 
fu! occupation, that only in society can me live by being idle, 
etc., etc. — in short, one could {utt at well have copied the whole 
of Kousseau. 

And what is "useful" labour? Surely only labour which products 
the intended useful result. A savage— and man was a sat-age after 
he had ceased to be an ape— who has killed an animat with a atme, 
who collects fruits, etc., performs "useful" labour. 

Thirdly. The eoneluuon'. "And since useful labour Is possible 
only in society and through society, the proceeds of labour bclecg 
undsminished with equal right to all members of sou'ety.* 

A fine conclusion! If useful labour is possible only in society 
and through society, the proceeds of labour belong to society— and 
only so much therefrom accrues to the Individual worker as is cot 
required to maintain the “condition" of labour, society. 

In fact, this proposition has at all times been made use of by 
the champions of the ttate cf tociity frtvaiUng at any given time. 
First come the claims of the govenunent and everything that sticks 
to it, since it is the social organ for the maintenance of the social 
order; then come the claims of the various kinds of private property, 
for the various kinds of private property are the foundations of 
society, etc. One sees that such hollow phrases can be twisted and 
turned as desired. 

The first and second parts of the paragraph have some intelli- 
gible connection only in the following wording: 

“Labour becomes the source of wealth and culture only as social 
labour,” or, what is the same thing, "in and through society." 

This proposition is incontestably correct, for although isolated 
labour (its material conditions presupposed) can also create use 
values, it can create neither wealth nor culture. 

But equally incontestable is this other proposition: 

"la proportioa as labour daretops sociallyt aad bcccsaes thereby 
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a source of wealth and culture, poverty and destitution develop 
among the workers, and wealth and culture among the non-workers. " 

This is the law of all history hitherto. What, therefore, had 
to be done here, instead of setting down general phrases about “la- 
bour" and "society," was to prove conctetcly how in present capi- 
talist society the material, etc., conditions have at last been created 
which enable and compel the workers to lift this social curse. 

In fact, however, the whole paragraph, bungled in style and 
content, is only There in order to inscribe the Lassallean catchword 
of the ‘’undiminished proceeds of labour” as a slogan at the top 
of the party banner. 1 shall ictom later to the "piocceds of labour," 
“equal right," etc., since the same thing recurs in a somewhat diffei- 
ent form further on. 


l. “In pcescftt-day toctety, the insttutweotv cf labour 
ire the monopolr of the capitalitt the retuliing de- 
pendence of the working cin* u the caure of muery and 
Mtvitude in all iw foitoa.* 

iThis sentence, borrowed from the Rules of the International, 
ie incorrect In this “improved” edition. 

In present-day society the instruments of labour are the monop* 
oly of the landowners (the monopoly of property in land is even 
the basis of the monopoly of capital) and the capitalists. In the 
passage in question, the Rules of the International do not mention 
either the one or the other class of monopolists. TTiey speak of the 
"monopohicr oj the meant cf labour, that is, the tourcet of hje." 
The addition, "sowrees of lift," makes it sufficiently clear that land 
is included in the instruments of labour. 

The correction was introduced because Lassalle, for reasons 
now generally known, attacked only the capitalist class end not 
the landowners. In England, the capitalist is usually not even the 
owner of the land on which his factory stands. 


3- “The emificipiticw cf tifcour dmuridi the promotion 
of the inttcvmenu of Ubowt to the cotriticn ptopetty of 
locieiy lod the cooi<raiiee regulation of ihe total latour 
with a fair distribution of the proceeds of labour.* 

"Promotion of the instruments of labour to the common property" 
ought obviously to read their "convmicet into the common prop- 
erty"; but this only In passing. 

'SThat are "proceeds of labour”? The product of labour or its 
value? And in the latter case, is it the total value of the product 
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Of only that part of the value which labour has newly added to the 
value of the means of production consumed? 

“Proceeds of labour" is a loose notion which Lassalle has put 
in the place of definite economic conceptions. 

What is “a fair distribution*’? 

Do not the bourgeois assert that the present-day distribution 
is "fair”? And is it not, in fact, the only “fair" distribution on the 
basis of the present-day mode of production? Are economic relations 
regulated by legal conceptions or do not, on the contrary, legal rela- 
tions arise from economic ones? Have not also the socialist sec- 
tarians the most varied notions about “fair" distribution? 

To tmderstand what is implied in this connection by the phrase 
“fair distribution,” we must take the first paragraph and this one 
together. The latter presupposes a society wherein “the instruments 
of labour are common property and the total labour is cooperatively 
regulated,” and from the first paragraph we learn that “the pro- 
ceeds of labour belong undiminished with equal right to all members 
of society." 

“To all members of society?" To those who do not work as 
•well? What remains then of the “undiminished proceeds of labour”. 
Only to those members of society who work? Wbat remains then 
of the “equal right" of all members of society? 

But “all members of society” and “equal right" are obviously 
mere phrases. The kernel consists in this, that in this conaBunist 
society everj* worker must receive the “undiminished" Lassalleaa 
“proceeds of labour.” 

Let us take first of all the words “proceeds of labour” ia the 
sense of the product of labour; then the cooperative proceeds of 
labour are the toial social product. 

From this must now be deducted; 

First, cover for replacement of the means of production ^cd up. 

Seeo^Iy, additional portion for expansion of producticffl. 

Thirdly, reserve or insurance funds to provide against accidents, 
dislocations causal by natural calamities, etc. , 

These deductions from the “undiminished proceeds of 
are an economic necessity and their magnitude is to be determined 
according to available means and forces, and partly by compu^ 
tation of probabilities, but they arc in no way calculable by 

There remains the other part of the total product, intended to 
serve as means of consumption. 

Before this is divided among the individuals, there has to be 
deducted again, from it: 

Firrf, Otc general costs of administration not belonging to pry 
duciion. 
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This part will, from the outset, be very considerably restricted 
in comparison with present-day society and it diminishes in pro- 
portion as the new society develops 

Secondly, that tchich it intended for the common satisfaction of 
weeds such as schools, health services, etc 

From the outset this part grows considerably in comparison 
with present-day society and it grows in proportion as the new 
society develops. 

Thirdly, funds for those unahlc to aork, etc., in short, for what 
is included under so-called official poor relief today. 

Only now do we come to the “distribution" which the program, 
under Lassallean influence, alone has in view in its narrow fashion, 
namely, to that part of the means of consumption which is divid- 
ed among the individual producers of the cooperative societ}. 

The "undiminished proceeds of labour" have already unno- 
ticeably become converted into the “difninished" proceeds, although 
what the producer is deprived of m his capacity as a private indi- 
vidual benefits him directly or indirectly m his capacity as a mem- 
ber of society. 

Just as the phrase of the “undiminished proceeds of labour" 
has disappeared, so now does the phrase of the 'proceeds of labour" 
disappear altogether. 

Within the cooperative society based on common ownership 
of the means of production, the producers do not exchange their 
products; just as little does the labour employed on the products 
appear here as the value of these products, as a material quality 
possessed by (hem, since now, in contrast to capitalist society, 
individual labour no longer exists in an Indirect fashion but directly 
as a component part of the total labour. The phrase “proceeds of 
labour," objectionable also today on account of its ambiguity, 
thus loses all meaning. 

What we have to deal with here is a communist society, not 
cs it has developed on its own foundations, but, on the contrary, 
just as it emerges from capitalist society; which is thus in every 
respect, economically, morally and intellectually, still stamped 
with the birthmarks of the old society from whose womb it emeipes. 
Accordingly, the individual producer receives back from society — 
after the deductions have been made — exactly what he gives to it. 
What he has given to it is his individual quantum of labour. For 
example, the social working day consists of the sum of the indi- 
vidual hours of work; the individual labour time of the individual 
producer is the part of the social «o*ting day contributed by him, 
his share in it. He rccci\-es a certificate from society that he has 
furnished such and such an amount of labour (after deducting his 
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labour for the common funds), and with this certificate he draw* 
from the social stock of means of consumption as much as costs 
the same amount of labour. The same amount of labour which 
he has given to society in one form he receives back in another. 

Here obviously the same principle prevails as that which r^u- 
lates the exchange of commodities, as far as this is exchan^ of 
equal values. Content and form are changed, because imdcr the 
altered circumstances no one can give anything except his labour, 
and because, on the other hand, oothing can pass to the ownership 
of individuals except individual means of consumption. But, as 
far as the distribution of the latter among the individual producers 
is concerned, the same principle prevails as in the exchange of com- 
modity-equivalents: a given amount of labour in one form 
is exchanged for an equal amount of labour in another form. 

Hence, equal right here is still in principle — bourgeois rigla, 
although principle and practice are no longer at loggerheads, while 
the exchange of equivalents in coounodhy exchange only exists 
on the average and not in the individual case. 

In spite of this advance, this equal right is still constantly stig* 
matized by a bourgeois limitation. The right of the produews is 
proportional to the labour they supply; the equality consists in the 
fact that measurement is made with an equal standard, labour. 

But one man is superior to another phj'sically or mentally and 
so supplies more labour in the same time, or can labour for a lon^ 
time; and labour, to serve as a measure, must be defined by its 
duration or intensity, otherwise it ceases to be a standard of meas- 
urenvent. This tqua! right is an unequal right for unequal labour. 
It recognizes no class differences, because everyone is only a 
like everyone else; but it tacitly recognizes unequal individual 
endowment and thus productive capacity as natural privil^o- 
It is, therefore, a right of inequality, in its content, like erwy right. 
Right by its very nature can consist only in the application of 
an equal standard; but unequal individuals (and they would not 
be diff^erent -individuals if they were not unequal) are measurable 
only by an equal standard in so far as they are brought under an 
equal point of view, are taken from one definite side only, for in- 
stance, in the present case, are r^arded only as rsorkers, and nothing 
more is seen in them, everything else being ignored. Further, me 
worker is married, another cot; one has more children than another, 
and so on and so forth. Thus, with an equal performance of laboitf, 
and hence an equal share in the social consumption fund, one will 
in fact receive more than another, one will be richer than another, 
and so on. To avoid all these ddccts, right instead of being equal 
would have to be unequal. 
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But tnese defects are 

society as it is when it has just eme^R^fMliiillJifiii^rt^th pangs 
from capitalist society. Right can never be higher than the eco- 
nomic structure of society and its cultural development conditioned 
thereby. 

In a higher phase of communist society, after the enslaving 
subordination of the individual to ihedivision of labour, and there- 
with also the antithesis between mental and physical labour, 
has vanished; after labour has become not only a means of life but 
life's prime want; after the productive forces have also increased 
with the all-round development of the individual, and all the springs 
of cooperative wealth flow more abundantly— only then can the 
narrow horiaon of bourgeois right be crossed in its entirety and 
society inscribe on its banners; From each according to his ability. 


to each according to his needs! 

I have dealt more at length with the “undiminisbed proceeds 
of labour," on the one hand, and with “equal right" and “fair distri- 
bution," on the other, in order to show what a crime it is to attempt, 
on the one hand, to force on our Patty again, as dogmas, ideas which 
in 'a certain period had some meaning but have now become obso- 
lete verbal rubbish, while again perverting, on the other, the 
realistic outlook, which It cost so much eflbrt to instil into the 
Party but which has now taken root in it, by means of ideological 
nonsense about right and other trash so common among the demo- 
crats and French Socialists. 


Quite apart from the analysis so far given, it was in general 
8 mistake to make a fuss about so-called t/imi^urion and put the 
principal stress on it. 


Any distribution whatever of the means of consumption is 
only a consequence of the distribution of the conditions of produc- 
tion themselves. The latter distribution, however, is a feature of the 
mode of production itself. The capitalist mode of production, for 
example, rests on the fact that the material conditions of production 
arc in the hands of non-workers in the form of property in capital 
and land, while the masses are only owners of the personal condi- 
tion of production, of labour power. If the elements of produc- 
tion are so distributed, then the present-day distribution of the 
means of consumption results automatically. If the material con- 
ditions of production arc the coopttaiive property of the workers 
themselves, then there likewise results a distribution of the means 
of consumption different from the present one. Vulgar Socialism 
(and from it in turn a section of the democracy) has taken over from 
the bourgeois economists the consideration and treatment of distri- 
luuion. as. tS 'hit. mndn. "A brauvt 'Jin. 
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prrtfnuurMi rf V<ialnm »• lofntrj: frtfivipjtly m (JuiriHitiTi. 
Aficr the teal' tcUili'ti ha* h«n fnaJe clfar, »»hy rrrfrcmj 
Bpatn’ 

4 rf*«itc>r«tM-n cf Ij^-r r-rtt f« |>4 »5tlt tf 

«h« •T’rii't rfUimtf f> wfc^h «II t^Ut <!*»«« *f9 

mly t*4 •»«>« “ 

The firu tirt»phe ii taken ffpfn the jntrtv’wctefy «r>rJ« of tiff 
Kulcs of the International! Itit “itTprotnl “ There it ii »aik!‘ “The 
emancipation of the w-orlinj: clai* fr.is«t }< the act of the »t>rlerj 
ihcmsclvcs", here, on the coniraf). the "w^rkin;* clati" hi* t9 
emancipate — «hat? 'I^l'our.* I^t him fnJcfitand »ho can. 

In compensation, the antwtrophe. on the other hanJ, f* s La>- 
sallean quotation of the first water “rclativ-ely to which (the work- 
ing class) nil other claisc* arc m/v one feucwnjry lojj/.” 

In the Communiii Mjntffitc It it said' "Of all the classes that 
stand face to face with the hourpeoitie today, the proletariat alcce 
is a really revolutionary eUtt. The other daises decay and fnally 
disappear in the face of modem induttry. the proletariat is Its ir«“ 
cial and essential product."* 

The bourgeoisie Is here conceived as a revdutienary clisa— 
as the bearer of largC'Scalc indusif>— rclaiutly to the feudal lords 
and the lower middle class, who desire to maintain all sccial posi- 
tions that are the creation of obsolete modes of production. Thus 
they do not fonn together with the bourgroitie only one reactionary 
mass. 

On the other hand, the proletariat is remlutieoary relaih'cly 
to the bourgeoisie because, having itself grown up on the basis 
of large-scale industry, it stris'cs to strip off from producticn the 
capitalist character that the bourgeoisie seeks to perpetuate. But the 
Manifesto adds that the “lower middle class"... Is becoming resjolu- 
tionary “in %-iew of [its] impending transfer into the proletariat. 

From this point of view, therefore, it is again nonsense to say 
that it, together with the ^uigcoisie, and with the feudal lords 
into the bargain, “form only one reactionarj* mass" relatively to 
the working class. 

Has one proclaimed to the artisans, small manufiiau'ers, etc., 
and peasants during the last elections: Relatively to us you, toother 
with the bourgeoisie and feudal lords, form only one reactionary 
mass? 

Lassalle knew the Communist Manifesto by heart, as his faith- 
ful followers know the gospels written by him. If, therefore, he has 

• See Atanifeiio of tkt Coinntuiiist i^arly, Atoscow IS49i P- Co.-EJ- 
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falsified it so grossly, this has occurred rmly to put a good colour 
oit his alliance with absolutist and feudal opponents sgainst the 
bourgeoisie. . , . 

In the above paragraph.moreover.hisoracular saying ts dragged 

in by main force withcmt any connection with tb« botched 
quotation from the Rules of the InternatioDal. Thus it is here simply 
an impertinence, and indeed not at all displeasing to Herr Bisrnarck» 
one of those cheap pieces of insolence in which the Marat of Berlin 
deal', 

5. “The working dm (iiivei for Its eraancipstion first 
of all fd/lJiiB the frairuuork of the pretent-day national ttale, 
conscious that the necessary result of its efforts, whid are 
common to the workers of all civilized eountties, will be 
the intetnatiotval btothethood of peoples.” 

Lassalle, in epposhion to the Ccmmumsi Mantfeslo and to all 
tatUei Socialism, conceived the workers’ movement frotn the nac- 
rowcsi national standpoint. He is being followed in this— and that 
after the work of the International' 

It is altogether self-evident that, to be able to fight at all, the 
working class must organize itself at home at a clast and that its 
own country is the immediate arena of its struggle. In so far ita 
class struggle is national, not in substance, but, as the Commurttst 
Mani7<}ro says, "in form." But the "framework of the present-day 
national state," for Instance, the Cetman Empire, is itself in its 
rum economically "within the framework" of the world market, 
politically “within the framew-ork" of the system of states. Every 
businessman knows that German trade is at the same time foreign 
trade, and the greatness of Herr Bismarck consists, to be sure, pre- 
cisely in his pursuing a kind of ttiternational policy. 

And to what does the German workers’ party reduce its inter- 
nationalism? To the consciousness that the result of its efforts will 
be "the international brcifierhood of patpks " — a phrase borrowed 
from the bourgeois League of Peace and Freedom,* which 's intended 
to pass M equivalent to the international brotherhood of the working 
classes in the joint struggle against the ruling classes and their 
governments. Not a word, therefore, afcoar the tmcrnaitottal functions 

. “.MitM of BeiUn" » obviously an honical itTeience toHssselmann, 

the chief editor of the Ntuer Soctal-Demohrat, the central oresa of the Las- 
aalltatn.— £J. * 

loternatienal league of Peace anj Freedom was organized m Gc- 
BtM >n 18S7 by bourgeois democrats and pacifists. On the insistence of hlarx 
•od under his direction, the First InternatioDal resolutely fought against the 
league's demtgogic slogans, whidi diverted the rroletarist from the clast. 
ttrumU.— F.f ' 
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of the German working class! And k is thus that it is to challenge 
its own bourgeoisie — which is already linked up in btotherhowi 
against it with the bourgeois of all other countries — and Herr Bis- 
marck’s international policy of conspiracy! 

In fact, the internationalism of the program stands eren inft- 
niiely below that of the Free Trade Party. The latter also asserts that 
the result of its eforts will be “the international brotherhood of 
peoples.” But it also does something to make trade interaational 
and by no means contents itself with the consciousness — that all 
peoples are carrying on trade at home. 

The international activity of the working classes does not in 
any way depend on the existence of the Internaiional Working Men’i 
Association. This was only the first attempt to create a central 
organ for that activity; an attempt which was a lasting success 
on account of the impulse which it gave but which was no loogw 
realizable in its first historical form after the fall of the Pans 
Commune. 

Bismarck's Norddeutsehe was absolutely right when 
nounced, to the satisfaction of its master, that the Gertoan workers 
party had sworn off intemationalism in the new program.* 


11 

•5tsrtJng from these bwic principles, the Gennia 
ers' party strives by all legal rceaas for Hie fret 
socialist society the abolition of the wage systeflj 
teith the iron loro of soagtt — and— exploijstitm io rl» • 
form; the elimination of ail social and political inequality. 

I shall return to the "free” state later. 

So, in future, the German workers* party has got to believe m 
t.ass3lle’s “iron law of wages”! That this may not be lost, the non- 
sense is perpetrated of speaking of the “abolition of the^ 
system” (it should read: s>'stein of wage labour) "together 
iron law of wages." If I abolish wage labour, then naturally I abo - 
ish its laws also* whether they are of “iron" or sponge. But 
salle’s attack on wage labour turns almost solely on this so-calW 
law. In order, therefore, to prove that Lassalle 's sect has conquercu. 


• Msrx ha* reference to the editorial which appeared in Mo. 67 
SoTjJtuluht Allgemeim Ziilyng IS'ortk Cerman Gtneral Stisipap^l of j" 
ao, 1*75. It stated with regard to Article 5 of the yiograTn tA the Sociivue^^ 
craiic Party that “,oclaWenu>crat»c agitation had in many reip^s wcooi 
more prudent* and that it was *iepudtatuis the lotemiiiooal.*— -£0. 
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Slavery miut I'c alx'li^heJ l-«au$c the feedirp ef slavti in the 
s>'stcm of slavery cannot exceed a certain low rnarJjn’jml 

Docs not the n-.cre fact that the rerresentativtt of cur 
Party were capaMe of pcri'ctratirc such a morwirout attach co 
the underxtandin;: that has spread aircrf: the mass of our Party 
prove by itself with sshat crimmal Icsity and with what lack 
of conscience they set to work in drawinp up this comprenise 
program' 

Instead of the indefinite crocluding phrase of the paragraph, 
"the elimination of all social and political inequality," it ought 
to have been said that with the abolition of clast distincticats 
all social and political inequality arising from them would dis- 
appear of itself. 


Ill 

"The Oemtft wvrken* pirty, to order « pjif* 
u (A« wluien </ tkt («(ut ewttieo, daatadt the 
cwot of produ«Tt*<e«T«isiire societies etrA ree a esi tm.t r 
tk4 4^me<Tjin efiittrsl tf r*/ Tte pi djctn 

eoop«rttn-e societies er* t» f* ea^UJ inw M't* te isdauf 
•fid terieulnire oo *oA t state iA» tht teotJui eejatasrsw 
ef tXt letjl kthotir eiH ori»e fnm iVw." 

After the Lassallean “iron law of wages," the physic of the 
prophet. The way to it is “paved" in worthy fashicei. In place of 
the existing class struggle appears a newspaper scritbler’s pbrasej 
"the social queszion," to the ‘•ro/itrien" of which one “pares the way. 
Instead of arising fVom the revolutionary process of cansfonaaticn 
of society, the "socialist organization of Ac total labour" “arises 
from the “state aid” that the state gis-csto the producers’ ccepcnj 
tiw societies and which the stau, not the worker, “eaUs ir.to 
It is worthy of Lassalle’s imagination that with stale loans cneenn 
build a new society just as well as a new railway! 

From the remnants of a sense of shame, "state aid" has been 
put — under the democratic control of the “toiling pecple.^^ 

In the first place, the majority of the “toiling people" in Ger- 
many consists of peasants, and not of proletarians. ^ 

Secondly, “de m ocratic" means in German “TclkzkcrTsck^t't^i 
[“fay the rule of the people”]. But what docs "control by the rme 
of the people of the toiling people” mean? And particularly in tno 
case of a toiling people which, through these demai^ that it puts 
to the sute, expresses its full consciousness that-it neitiier rnits 
nor is ripe for ruling! 
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It would be superfluous to deal here with the criticism of the 
recipe prescribed by Buchez in the reign of Louis Philippe io oppo- 
sition to the French Socialists and accepted by the reactionary 
workers of the Atelier.^ The chief offence does not he in having 
inscribed this speciflc nostrum in the program, but in taking, in 
general, a retrograde step from the standpoint of a class movement 
to that of a sectarian movement. 

That the workers desire to establish the conditions for coopera- 
tive production on a social scale, and first of all on a national scale, 
in their own country, only means that they are wxirking to revolu- 
tionize the present conditions of production, and it has nothing in 
common with the foundation of cooperative societies with state aid. 
But as far as the present cooperative societies are concerned, they 
are of value only in so far as they arc the independent creations of 
tlie workers and not proteges either of the governments or of the 
bourgeois. 


IV 

I come now to the democratic section. 


A. “Tht frit basis «f she ssase “ 

Tirst of all, according to 11, the German workers’ party strives 
‘«t the free state." 

Free state— what is this? 

IS by no means the aim of the workers, who have got rid of the 
narrow mentality of humble subjects, to set the state free. In the 
Oerman Empire the “state" is almost as “free" as m Russia. Freedom 
consists m converting the state from an organ superimposed upon 
Into one completely subordinate to it, and today, too, 
the fonns of state are more free or less free to the extent that they 
t«tmt the "freedom of the state." 

The German workers’ party — at least if it adopts the program — 
Shows that its socialist ideas are not even skin-deep; m that, 
instead of treating existing society (and this holds pood for any fu- 
ure one) as the basis of the existing state (or of the future state in 
e case of future society), it treats the state rather as an independent 
wtity that possesses its own tmellectual, ethical enJ libcTiarian 


IRVrttAo/i]: A worken* inentliljr siiilch »rr**red m Tarn 
i< uadcr the influnicv of the Catholic SocuSiira at Buchra.— 
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words” pros'™ njales of dt 

JOnVtJ-,” and of tit still 

“os's"” srSd” ■' 

““'"P" “ oapitallst society, which exists in ill 
more n 1 ”” P'™ ntedicval sdinlxtore, 

mootr, * '"“I'Ped by the special historical develoFinem of each 
d^^S; ‘■''■''“P"*- O” rite other hand, the -prioit- 

Pm.. m '''“S“ ""b a country’s frontier. It is different in the 
rrasstvCennan Empire from what it is in Swinerland, it is different 
m Upland from what it is in the United States. “Tlit ptesentday 
state IS, therefore, a fiaion. 

Nevertheless the different states of the diffeient civilired crnn- 
> m spite of their manifold diversity of form, all have this in 
mmon, that they are based on modem bourgeois society, only one 
more or less capitalistically developed. They have, therefore, ako 
Mrtam essmtial feanires in common. In this sense it is possible to 
■ of the present-day state," in contrast with the future, in 
whirt Its present iwf, bourgeois society, trill have died cff. ' 
question then arises; what transformation will the state 
MGergo m communist society? In other words, what social ftmetioca 
win remain IB existence there that are analogous to present fimetims 
01 the state. This question can only be answered scientlfcally, and 
® flea-hop nearer to the problem by a thousandfoU 
combination of the word people with the word state. 

iictweeti capitalist and communist society lies the period of 
We revolutionary transformation of the one into the other. There 
orresponds to this also a political transition period in which tie 
//*irnar*° ^ nothing but r/ic rnvluiioKOTy diciaiorMp of tAe fn- 

Kow the program does not deal with this nor with the future 
state of communist society. 

If rolitical demands contain nothing be>-ond the old demoCTSt* 
rLi, ‘0 a'l: imivetsal suffrage, direct legislation, popw’” 

ngnts, a ^pie s militia, etc. They are a mere echo of the bourgeois 
V u League of Peace and Freedom. They arc all 

OOTands which, m so far as they are not exaggerated in fantastic 
prcsentaiion, have already been realized. Only the state to which 

founded ia Septemter i8«5 in Damstidf *sj 
rf U."’' ^.™"'>nCW,p.,T Ic So,.n.li, .I6J. I. 

1 ^ to b^rreoisie, particolarly in Sooth Gencany. In 

If Bnifioikm of Germiny tader the 

i,m-a the pettybourscoU principte ef 
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they belong does not lie within the borders of the German Empire, 
but in Switzerland, the United States, etc. This sort of “state of 
the future” is a present-day state, although existing outside the 
“framework” of the German Empire. 

But one thing has been forgotten. Since the German workers’ 
party expressly declares that it acts within “the present-day nation- 
al state,” hence within irj own state, the Prusso-Geiiran Empire — 
its demands would indeed otherwise be largely meaningless, since 
one only demands what one has not got — should not have forgot- 
ten the chief thing, namely, that all those pretty little gewgaws 
rest on the recognition of the so-called sovereignty of the people 
and hence are appropriate rnily in a demoeratic republic 

Since one has not the courage — and wisely so, for the circum- 
stances demand caution — to demand the democratic republic, as the 
French workers’ programs under Louis Philippe and under Louis 
Napoleon did, one should not have resorted, either, to the subter- 
fuge, neither “honest”^ nor decent, of demanding things which have 
meaning only in a democratic republic from a state which is nothing 
but a police-guarded military despotism, embellished with parlia- 
mentary forms, alloyed with a feudal admixture, already influenced 
oy the bourgeoisie and bureaucratically carpentered, and then to 
assure tliis state into the hargato that one imagines one will be able 
to force such things upon it “by legal means.” 

Even vulgar democracy, which sees the millennium in the dem- 
ocratic republic and has no suspicion that it is precisely in this 

form of state of bourgeois society that the class struggle has to 
be fought out to a conclusion— even it towers mountains above 
^is kind of democratism which keeps within the limits of what 
is permitted by the police and not permitted by logic. 

That, in fact, by the word “state” is meant the government 
machine, or the state in so far as it fotms a special organism sep- 
arated from society through division of labour, is showTj by the 
Words- “the German workers’ party demands ai the economic basis 
f/ the siaie: a single progressive income tax," etc. Taxes are tho 
gnomic basis of the government machinery and of nothing else. 
^ the state of the future, existing in Switzerland, this demand has 
been pretty well fullilled. Income lax presuppcscs various sources 
of income of the various sccial classes, and hence capitalist sccicty. 
It is, therefore, nothing remarkable that the Liverpool financial 
reformers, bourgeois headed by Gladstone’s brother, are putting 
forward the same demand as the program. 


‘ Vhm 
Words.— 


wt9 the epithet applied to the Citecacheri. Here t play upon 
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B. “The German workm' party demandi li the Litef- 
(cctual and ethical bath nf the itate: 

“l. Univettal and tfuat lUm/niary tJiuatun by the 
Hite. Unirmal compultoty ichool attendance. Free ijutrac- 
tion.“ 

Equal elemcmary education^ 'X'hat idea Iie< behind these words? 
Is it believed that in present-day society (and it is only with this 
t>ne has to deal) education can be f qua! for all classes? Or is it demand- 
ed that the upper classes also shall be compulsorily reduced to the 
modicum of education— the elementary school — that alone is com- 
patible with the economic conditions not only of the wage workers 
but of the peasants as welP 

“Universal compulsory school attendance. Free instruction." The 
former exists even in Gcnnany, the second in Switzerland and in 
the United States in the case of elementary schools. If in some states 
saf the latter country higher educational institutions are also “free" 
that only means in fact defraying the cost of the education of the 
Upper classes from the general tax receipts. Incidentally, the same 
holds good for “free administration of justice" demanded under 
A. 5. The administration of criminal justice is to be bad free ev- 
erywhere;. that of civil justice is concerned almost exclusively wtdi 
conflicts over property and hence aflects almost exclusively the 
possessing classes. A'-e they to carry on their litigation at the er^ 
pense of the national coffers? 

The paragraph on the schools should at least have demanded 
technical schools (theoretical and practical) in combination with 
the elementary school. 

“Elementary education by the state" is altogether objectionable. 
Defining by a general law the expenditures on the elementary schoob, 
the qualifications of the teaching staff, the branches of instruction, 
•etc., and, as is done in the United States, supervising the fulfilment 
x>f these legal specifications by state inspectors, is a \exy different 
thing from appointing the state as the educator of the people! Gov— 
•emment and church should rather be equally excluded from any 
influence on the school. Particularly, inde^, in the Pnisso-Gennan 
Empire (and one should not take refuge in the rotten subterfuge that 
■one is speaking of a “state of the future"; we have seen howmatters 
7tand in this respect) the state has need, on the contrary, of a very 
•stem education by the people. . . , 

But the whole program, for all its democratic clang, is taintM 
through and through by the Lassallean sect’s servile belief in the 
state, or, what is no better, by a democratic belief in miracles, or 
rather it is a compromise between these two kinds of belief in mir- 
acles, both equally remote from Sodalism. • 
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“Freedom of tcienct’' saj-s a paragraph of the Pniss'iaa consti- 
tuUoti. vSTiy, then, here? 

• “Freedom 0 / conseienceF' If one desired at this time of the KuF 
tuT’kamp]' to remind liberalism of its old catchwords, it sorely 
could have been done only in the following form: Everyone should 
be able to attend to his religious as well as his bodily n^s without 
the police sticking their noses in. But the worken’ patty ought 
at any rate in this connection to hare expressed its awareness of the 
fact that bourgeois 'freedom of conscience" is nothing but the toler- 
ation of all possible kinds of religious freedom of conK««rtee, and 
that for its part it endeavours rather to liberate the conscience from 
the witchery of religion. But one chooses not to tramgress ilic ‘’bour- 
geois" level. 

1 have now come to the end, for the appendix that now follows 
In the program does not constitute a characteristic component part 
of it. Hence I can be very brief here. 

a. “iiatnai teotltit 

In no other country has the workers’ party Iimiird itself to 
such an indefinite demand, but has always fixed the length of the 
working day that it considers normal under the given circumstances. 

j. 'Rnttictvm ef (emtie sftd pMjhvbiiion rf 
chiU tibour.* 

The standardization of the wwkmp day must include the re- 
striction of female labour, in so far as it relates to the duration, 
Inteimissions, etc., of the working day; otherwise it could only 
mean the exclusion of female labour from branches of industry 
that arc especially unhealthy for the female body or are objection- 
able morally for the female sex. If that it what was meant, it 
should have. been said so. 

" VtohiUden of child luJowr!" Here it was absolutely csscntisl 
to Slate the age limit. 

A frnrt-of prohiYiiion of child labour is incompatible with the 
existence of large-scale industry and hence an empty, pious witlt. 
Its realization— if it were possible — would be reacticviiry, since, 
with a strict regulation of the working lime according to the differ- 
ent ape groups and other safety nteisures for the protcciim cf 


t'*ITTc*tle f.-* itniKle Ifl «be «*- 

frilri »F»in*i ih* C<TTn»n Calbotic rwrj, rarij tC U.e “Ceslrt,* by 
ei rfmcuunn tC Caibettclin.— Ci. 

s-/t; 
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children, an early combination of productive labour with cducauca 
is one of the most potent means for the transfonnatlcn of present- 
day society. 


4. tvrtrriiiaa cf fictory, wwkihcp lod dcceitk 
indujiry.* 

In consideration of the Pnisso-Gennan state it should definitely 
have been demanded that the inspecton are to be removable only 
by a court of law; that any worker can have them prosecuted for 
neglect of duty; that they must belong to the medical profession. 

5. ‘Regulation of prison libour.“ 

A petty demand in a general workers’ program. In any case, 
it should have been clearly stated that there is no intention £r^ 
fear of competition to allow ordinary criminals 10 be treated like 
beasts, and especially that there is no desire to deprive them of 
their sole means of bectemsat, productive labour. This was surely 
the least one might have expected from Socialists. 


6. *Ao eifecurs liability Isw." 

It should have been stated what is meant by an "effective" 
liability law. 

Be it noted, incidentally, that in speaking of the normal working 
day the part of factory legislation that deals with health re^alitms 
and safety measures, etc., has been overlooked. The liabili^ 1 ^ 
only comes into operation when these regulations are lafring^- 

In short, this appendix also is distinguished by slovenly ed- 
iting. 

Dixi et ia/mri ani/Kam mramJ 

Written by Alan in the begiimiDg Printed icceedios to ifce BS. 

of AUy, 1875 Transtiied from the Gcna» 

Originally published by Engels 
(with omissions) in the rounal 
Ktut Ztitfot itgt 


I hare tpokea and tared ray socL — EJ. 


Frederick Engels 

LETTER TO A. REBEL 


Looden, March 18-18, 1S75 

Dear Bebel, 

I received youi letter of February 23 and am glad you are in 
such good health. 

You ask me what we th>ok of the tmtiicatton business. Utifor* 
tunately our ftte has been the same as yours. Nciiber Liebknecht 
nor anyone else has sent us any informaiion and we too, therefore, 
know only what is in the papers, and there was nothing in them 
until the draft program appeared about a week agol This draft 
has certainly astonished us not a little. 

Our Party has $0 frequently made offers of reconciliation or 
at least of cooperation to the Lassalleans and has been so frequently 
and contemptuously repulsed by the Hasenclevets, Hasselmanns 
and Tolckes that any child must have drawn the conclusion; if 
these gentlemen ate now coming and offering reconciliation them- 
selves they must be in a damned tight fix. But considering the well- 
known character of these people it is ou' duty to utilize their fix 
in order to stipulate for etery possible guarantee, so that they will 
not re-establish their impa red position in the public opinion of 
the workers at the expense of our Party. They should have been 
received with extreme coolness and mistrust, and union made depend- 
ent on the extent to which they were willing to drop their sectar- 
ian slogans and their state aid and to accept in its essentials the 
Eisenach program of 1869 or a texised edition of it adapted to the 
present day. Our Party has a6selure(y Ttotfnng is {earn from the Las- 
sallcans in the theoretical sphere and therefore in what is decisive 
for the program, but the Lassalleans certainly have ‘cmethirg to 
learn from our Party; the fnt condition of union should have been 
that they cease to be sectarians, Lassalleans, above all that the uni- 
versal panacea of state aid should be, if not entirely relinquished, at 
any rate recognized by them as a subordinate transitional measure. 
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one AtneWf: anJ afrmpMc of many other po^Mble ones. The tfr 
profrram »ho\\-$ tliat onr people arc o hurilrriJ timn *uperir>r fjj 
rctically to the Lauallean IcaJc Init to the lame ettmt 
ferior to them in political cunnlnp; the “honest" have been n 
more cruelly pyrP^'^ dishonest. 

In the first place Lassallc's hiph-soundinp but historically fa 
phrase is accepteJ: relatively to the working class all otl 
classes are only one reactionary mats. This ttatement « only ti 
in afc.v exceptional caiesrfor instance, in a revolution of the pro 
tariat, like the Commune, or in a country nhere notonly thebw 
peoisie has moultleJ state and society in its own image but wh< 
in its wake the dcmocratie petty l>ourproUie, too, has already t 
ried out this remoulding dou-n to its tmal coascquences. IftnG 
many, for instance, the democratic petty bourgeoisie belonged 
this reactionary mass, how could the Social-Uemccratic Worfce 
Party have pone hand in hand with it— ssith the People’s Party 
for years? How can the i"c/Attiaat take almost the si-hote of its p 
liticaj contents from the petty'bourgeoiS'democratlc FrarAJx 
ttr ZeituRg? And how comes it that no less than seven tlenan 
are included in this program which directly and literally coind 
with the program of the People’s Party and the petty-bourjet 
democracy? I mean the seven political demands, t to 5 end 
2, of which there is not 0 single one that is not tewymi's-dcmocrstic 
Secondly, the principle that the workers’ movemeni is t 
international movement is, to all intents and purposes, complete 
disavowed for the present dav, and that by people who have u] 
held this principle most gloriously for five whole years under tl 
most difficult conditions. The German workers’ position at tl 
head of the European movement is aseniially based on their geni 
inely internatjona] attitude during the warj no other proletaris 
would have behaved so well. And now this principle is to be disa 
vowed by them at the very moment when the workers everywher 

* These political detnands of the Gotha Program read as followai 
“The Genziaa workers* parly demaada «s the free basis of ihe slate: 
"t. Universal, equal, direct and tecret suffrage for all males twenty^c 
years of age and above, for sit eJeetkwa— nationaJ and local, a. Direct 1^*!^ 
tion by the people with right of initiative and referendum. 3. Universal inU 
itary trainiag. People's sniiitia imtead of the tfaading army. War aod p**^ 
to be decided by the representative assembly of the people. 4. Abolition ® 
all exceptional laws, especially the laws 00 the press, association and aisembu 
5. People's courts. Free adminutration of justice. 

"ITie German workers* party demands as the intellectual and euut* 
basis of the state: 

. “1. Universal and equal elementary education by the state. 
compulsory school attendance. Free instruction. 2. Freedom of science, rtw 
dom of conscience."— £d. 
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abroad are emphasizing it in the same degree as the governments 
are striving to suppress every attempted manifestation of it in any 
organization! And what is left of the internationalism of the work- 
ers’ movement then? The faint prospect — not even of a future co- 
operation of the European workers for thei- emancipation — no, but 
of a future “international brotherhood of peoples," of the "United 
States of Europe” of the bou^;eois of the Peace League' 

It was of course quite uraitcessary to speak of the Interrvational 
as such. But surely the very least would have been to make no retreat 
from the program of 1869 and to say something to this effect; a/- 
the German workers', party is operating first of all within 
the state boundaries laid down for it (it has no right to speak in the 
name of the European proletariat and especially no right to say some- 
thing false), it is conscious of its solidarity with the workers of 
all countries and will always be ready hereafter, as it has been hither- 
to, to fulhl the obligations imposed upon it by this solidarity. 
Obligations of that kind exist even without exactly proclaim- 
ing or regarding oneself as a part of the International; for instance, 
help and abstention from blacklegging in strikes, care taken that 
the Party organs keep the German workers informed about die 
movement abroad; agitation against the threat or the outbreak of 
Cabinet-made wars, behaviour durmg such wars similar to that 
carried out in model fashion in 1870 and 1871, etc. 

Thirdly, our people have allowed th« Lassallean "iron law of 
wages” to be foisted upon them, a law based on a quite antiquated 
economic view, namely, that the worker receives on the average 
only the tmntmum of the wage, because, according to Malthus’ 
theory of population, the*e are always too many workers (this was 
Lassalle’s argument) Now Alarx has proved in detail in Capital 
that the la'vs regulating wages are very complicated, that 
sometimes one predominates and sometimes another, according 
to circumstances, that therefore they are in no sense iron but on 
the contrary very elastic, and that the matter can by no means 
be dismissed in a few words, as Lassalle imagined. The Aialthusian 
argument in support of the law, which Lassalle copied from Mal- 
thus and Ricardo (with a distortion of the latter), as it is to be found, 
for instance, in the iVorkers* ReadcrlArbeiierlesebuch], page 5, quoted 
from another pamphlet of Lassalle's, has been refuted in detail 
by Alarx in the section on the “Accumulation of Capital.” Thus 
by adopting Lassalle’s “irem law” we commit ourselves to a false 
tliesis with a false substantiation. 

Fourthly, thc_ program puts forward as its sole social demand — 
Lassalle’s state aid in its most naked form, as Lassalle stole it from 
Budiez. And this after Bracke has very well exposed the utter fu- 
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tility of this demand* and after almost all, if not all, our Party 
speakers have been obliged to come out against this "state aid" 
in fighting the Lassalleans! Lower than this ou' Party could not 
humiliate itself. Internationalism brought down to Amand Gfgg 
and Socialism to the bourgeois republican Buchez, who put forward 
this demand r« opposition to the Socialists, in order to get the bet- 
ter of them! 

At the most, however, "state aid” in the Lassallean sense is 
only a single measure among many others designed to attain the end 
here lamely described as "paving the way to the solution of the so- 
cial question" — as if a theoretically tinsolrcd social question still 
existed for us! So if one says: the German workers ’party strives for 
the abolition of wage labour, and with it of class distinctions, by 
the establishment of cooperative production in industry and agri- 
culture and on a national scale; It supports every measure app-op- 
riaie for the attainment of this end! — then no Lassallean can have 
anything against it. 

Fifdily, there is not a word about the organization of the work- 
ing class as a class by means of the trade unions. And that is a very 
essential point, for ^is is the real class organization of the prole* 
tariat, in which it carries on its daily struggles with capital, innhich 
St trains itself, and which nowadays et'en amid the worst reaction 
(as in Paris at present) can simply no longer be smashed. Consid- 
ering the importance wWeh this organization has attained also in 
Germany, it would be absolutely necessary in our opinion to mentlm 
it in the program and if possible to leave open a place for it in 
the Party organization. 

Ail this has been done by our people to please the Lassalleans. 
And what has the other side conc^cd? That a heap of rather cot- 
fused purely democratic demands should figure in the program, of which 
several are a mere matter of fashion, as for instance, the "legisla- 
tion by the people" which exists inSw-itzerland and does more harm 
than good if it does anything at all. Administration by the people, 
that would be something. Equally lacking is the first conditiim 
of all freedom- that all oificials should be responsible for all their 
official acts to every citizen before the ordinary courts and according 
to common law. Of the fact that such demands as freedom of science 
and freedom of conscience figure in every liberal bourgeois program 
and appear somewhat strange here, I shall say nothing more. 

The free people’s state is transformed into the free state. 7"*^^ 
in its grammatical sense, a free state is one where the state ts free 

‘ Kcztb TtfcTS totriRielm Brtcfce't pamphlet. Der LatialU’uheVerK^^f’ 
Ifke LatulUan iVepewf], pvhUilted tn 1S73.— 
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in relation to its citizens, hence a state with a despotic government. 
The whole talk about the state should be dropped, especially since 
the Commune, which was no Icaiger a state in the proper sense of 
the word. The “people’s state" has been thrown in our faces by the 
anarchists to the point of disgust, although already Marx's book 
against Proudhon' and later the Commurttst Sfamfesto directly de- 
clare that with the introduction of the socialist order of society the 
state will dissolve of itself [iicA non selbst auflost] and disappear. 
As, therefore, the state is only a transitional institution which is 
used in the struggle, in the revolution, in order to hold down one’s 
adversaries hy force, it is pure nonsense to talk of a free people’s 
state; so long as the proletariat still uses the state, it does not use 
it in the interests of freedom but in order to hold down its adver- 
saries, and as soon as it becomes possible to speak of freedom the 
state as such ceases to exist. ’We would therefore propose to replace 
state everywhere by “community" IGemestiKesen], a good old 
German word which can very well represent the French word 
'‘comwMMe.” 

“The elimination of ail social and political mequality“ is also 
a very questionable phrase in place of “the abolition' of all class 
distinctions." Benveen one country and another, one province and 
another and even one locality and another there will always exist 
a certain inequality in the conditions of life, which it will be pos- 
sible to reduce to a minimum but never entirely remove. Alpine 
dwellers will always have dilTerent conditions of life from ftose 
of people living on plains. The idea of socialist society as the realm 
of equality is a one-sided French idea resting upon the old “liberty, 
equality, fraternity" — an idea which was justified as a stage of 
development in its own time and place but which, like all the one- 
sided ideas of the earlier socialist schools, should now be overcome, 
for they only produce confusion in people’s heads and more precise 
modes of presentation of the matter have been found. 

I shall stop, although almost every word in this program, which 
has, moreover, been composed in a flat and flaccid style, could be 
criticized. It is of such a character that if adopted Marx and I can 
never give our adherence to the veto party established on this basis, 
and shall have very seriously to consider what out attitude towards 
it — in public as well — should be. You must remember that abroad 
to? are made responsible for any and every utterance and action 
of the German social-democratic workers ' party. Thus Bakunin in 
his work Statehood and Anarcl^, where we have to answer for every 
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thoughtless words pohen or] written by Licbknccht since die JJtro 
krattsches [Vocftenblatl^ was started. People like to imagine ti: 
we run the whole business from here, while you know as well as 
that we have hardly ever interfered in any way in mlenial 
affairs, and even then only in order to make good, sofaras is possibk 
blunders, and only theoretical blunders, which have in our opinio: 
been committed. But you will realize for yourself that this pn 
gram marks a turning point which may very easily compel us 5 
refuse any and every responsibility for the party which recognizes it 

In general, the official program of a party is of less iffipoMsa 
than what the party does. But a nea program is after all a 
publicly raised, and the outside world judges the party by it. *' 
should, therefore, on no account include a step backwards, antn-i 
one does in comparison with the Eisenach program. One snoul 
also take into consideration what the workers of other coimmtt 
will say to this program, what impression will be produced J 
this bending of the Imee to Lassalleanism on the part oftheffW* 
German socialist proletariat. _ 

At the same time I am cotrvinced that a union on thU bash 
not last a year. Are the best minds in our Party to lend thefflseh 
to grinding out repetitions, learnt by rote, of theLassaliwnp*^ 
on the iron law of wages and state aid? I should like to see fou 
It, for instance! And if they did do this they would be b^***“, ^ 
by their audiences. And 1 am sure the Lassalleans will jj 
just these points of the program like that usurer Shylock ca B 
pound of flesh. The separation will come; but we shall haveo 
Hasselmann, Hasenclever, Tolcke and Co. “honest" 
come out of the separation weaker and the Lassalleans 
our Party will have lost its political virginity and will 
be able to come out whole-heari«!ly against the Lassallean 
which it will have inscribed for a time on its omi banner; and 
Lassalleans then once more say that they are the mwt ^ 
the only workers’ party, while our people are bourgeois, the F 
gram will be there to prove it. Ail the socialist measures «« 
ate theirs, and all ow Party has put into it are the 
of the petty-bourgeois democracy, which is nevertheless des 
also by it in the same program as a part of the “reach 
mass." 

I had kt ihia letter Ik hare m after all, you ate to be 
on April I, in honour of Bismarck’s birthday, and I did not ,, 
expose It to the chance of betog intercepted in any attempt tosmi'F- 


^f^lx^laniDtmoeraiie VTsiStMwii 
iitcdii *ad publijted in Uipzig m 1B6S-69.— £i. 
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it in. And now a letter has just come from Bracke, who has also 
hU grave doubts about the program and wants to know out opin- 
ion. I am therefore sending this letter to him to be forwarded, so that 
he can read it and I need not mite all this stuff over again. More- 
over, I have also told the unvarnished truth to Ramm'; to Lieb- 
knecht I only wrote briefly. I will not forgive him for never telling 
us a single Kord about the whole thing (while Ramm and others 
thought he had given us exact infotmatkm) until it was too late, 
so to speak. But this is what he has always done — hence the large 
amount of disagreeable correspondence which we, both Marx and 
I, have had with himj but this time it is really too bad and tae are 
certainly not goin^ to cooperate. 

Sec that you manage to come here in the summer. You will, 
of course, stay with me, and if the weather is good we can go to 
the seaside for a couple of days, from which you will derive a lot 
of benefit after your long spell in jail. 

Your friend, 

P. E. 


Hermann Ramm-. One of the editots tpf «be newspaper Vo}kstlat.~Ed. 



Frederick Engels 

LETTER TO K. KAUTSICi' 


London, February 23, 1691 

Dear Kautsky, 

You mil have received my hasty congratulations of the day 
before yesterday. So now to retura again to our muttons, Marx’s 
letter.* 

The fear that it would put a weapon in the hands of our oppO' 
nents was unfounded. Malicious insinuations, of course, are being 
attached to anything and everything, but on Uie whole ^e impres- 
sion made on our opponents was one of complete disconcertment 
at this ruthless self-criticism and the feeling; what an inner power 
must be possessed by a party that can ajford such a thing 1 That 
be seen from the hostile newspapers that you sent me (for which 
many thanks) and from those to which I have otherwise had access. 
And, frankly speaking, that really was my intention when I pub- 
lished the document. TTiat at the first moment some persons here 
and there could not but be unpleasantly affected by it I was aware 
of, but it w'as not to be avoided and it was amply outweighed, 
in my view, by the contents of the document. I knew, also, that 
the Party was quite strong enough to stand it, and I reckoned 
that it would today also be able to stomach this unconcealed lan- 
guage used fifteen years ago; that one would point wkh justifiable 
pride to this test of strength and would say: ' 5 ’hert is theie another 
party that can dare the like? That has been left, meanwhile, W 
the Saxonian and Vienna ArMifr-Zeiiung and to the Zurichtr 
Post.* 


* The reffteact to liitCHtiiiuofihtGelka Profram, pcbl’»Srf or®n 
ftU’ iii*iiteoce ta the \t114 Zeis, the iBeoretieal orf »3 of the OfStuto 
^ocieJ-Democritic Ptstj edited by Kwl Kaatiky.— AT. . 

» Of ibe« pepen the fint two wet* »oct*J-dn!jocr*lic. the inifC pom- 
pecii.— Cr. 
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That in No. 21 of the Neue Zeit you take upon yourself the re- 
sponsibility for thepublicationisverynice of you, but do not forget 
that after all, 1 gave the first impulse and moreover to a certain ex- 
tent I put you in a position in whidi you had no choice. I claim, 
therefore, the main responsibility for myself. As far as details are 
concerned, one can certainly always have dilfe ent opihions about 
them. I have deleted and altered everythu^ that you and Diete 
have objected to, and if Dieta had marked even more I would still, 
as far as possible, have been amenable even then, of that I have always 
given you proof. But, as far as the main point is concerned, it was 
my duty to publish the thing once the program had come up for 
discussion. And especially now, after Ltebknecht’s report in Halle, 
in which he utilizes his extracts from it in pari unceremoniously 
as his own property, and in part as objects of attack without 
mentioning the source, Marx would certainly have confronted this 
rehash with the original and it was my duty in his place to do the 
same. Unfortunately, at that time I had not yet got the document; 
I only found it considerably later after mui^ search. 

You say that Bebel writes to you that Marx’s treatment of 
Lassalle has caused bad blood ammtg the old Lassalleans. That 
may be so. People, you see, do not know the real story and nothing 
appears to have happened to enlighten them about it. If these people 
do not know that Lassalle's whole greatness rests on this, that for 
years Marx allowed him to parade the results of Marx's research as 
his own and, owing to defective education in economics, to distort 
them into the bargain, then that is not my fault. But I am Marx's 
Uietary executor and as such I have my duty to perform. 
t Lassalle has belonged to history for twenty-six years. While 
under the Exceptional Law historical criticism of him has been left 
in abeyance, the time is at last at hand when it must have its say 
and Lassalle's position in relation to Marx be made plain. The 
legend that conceals and glorifies the true image of Lassalle can surely 
not becomean article of faith of the Party, However highly onemay 
estimate Lassalle’s services to the movement, his historical role in 
it remains an equivocal one. Lassalle the Socialist is accompanied 
step by step by Lassalle the demagogue. Everywhere, Lassalle, 
the conductor of the Hatzfeldt law suit,* shows thtoi^h Lassalle 
the agitator and organizer: the same cynicism in choice of 
means, the same preference for surrounding himself with suspicious 
and corrupt people who can be used as mete tools and discarded. Un- 
til 1862 a Specifically Prussian vulgar democrat in practice, with 


* Uuring 1845-54 Laisalle in his cqiadtr as lawyer handled the divorce 
case of Countess HauCeldi.— £i. 
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strong Bonapartist leanings (I have just looked through his letters 
to Marx), he suddenly switched round for purely personal reasons 
and began his agitation; and before two years had gone by he was 
demanding that the workers should take the part of the monarchy 
against the bourgeoisie, and intriguing with Bismarck, akin to him 
in character, in a way thar would certsm}y have led to the actual 
betrayal of the movement, if fortunately for him he had not been 
shot in time. In his agitational writii^, the correct things that he 
borrowed from Marx are so much interwoven with his own Lassal- 
lean, invariably false expositions that the wo are hardly to be sepa- 
rated. The section of the workers that feels itself iojur^ by Alarx’s 
judgment knows Lassalle only through his two years of citation, 
and even these only through coloured spectacles. But histo-ical 
criticism cannot stand eternally, hat in hand, before such preju- 
dices. It was my duty finally to settle accounts between Marx and 
Lassalle. TTiat has been done. For the time being I can content 
myself with that. Moreover, I myself have other things to do now. 
And the published ruthless judgment of Marx on Lassalle will by 
itself have its effect and give others courage. But should I be forced 
to it, there would be no choice for me: I should have to clear away 
the Lassalle legend once for all. 

That voices have been raised in the Reichstag group' saying 
that the Ntua Zeit should be placed under censorship Is inderf a 
fine affair. What Is this, the ghost of the Reichstag group's dictator- 
ship during the Aati-Socialisf Law (which was, of course, necessary 
and excellently carried out), or is it due to remembrance of von 
Schweitzer’s whilom strict organization? It is in fact a brilliant 
idea to put German socialist science, after its liberation from Bis- 
marck's Anti-SocialistLaw,under a new Socialist Law to be manu- 
factured and carried out by the Social-Democratic Party author- 
ities themselves. For the rest, it is ordained that trees shall not 
grow into the sky.* 

The article in the Vomans does not stir me much.* I 
wait for Liebknecht's account of what happened and shall ther 


» It^ufisus greuf: The fioup ©f S®ci*»-E>emocr»tic deputies ia the Reifb- 


*”4?* tesdmg^IcU ia the newspaper Vorc^n lF(rtt3-^ 

*3, 1*91), the emtrsi ottia of ibe OermiaSoeisl-DetnocMtie rsftT, 
rheefieuJ posilictj of the pirtr eiecniiTe on Mirx'i 
Pf^ram. The uticle cootilned s sb*n> * -L ,h,t 

cf Lastslk sad eoesidernl St s isewtoftoaf set on the psrt of ^ ^ p, 

ti hid seetpted the Goths drift pregrsin in tptte of M»rx s crltjcum.— 
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reply to both in as friendly a tone as possible. In the Vonoarts article 
there are only a few inaccuracies to be corrected (for example, that 
we did not desire unity, that events proved Marx wrong, etc.) and 
a few obvious things to be confirmed. With this answer I intend 
then, for my part, to close the discussion unless new attacks or false 
assertions compel me to continue. 

Tell Dietz that I am workii^ on the Origin.^ But today 
Fischer writes to me and wants three new prefaces as well! 

Yours, 

F. E. 


_ jefsrence is to the fouiih editum of Engeh' book Dtr Uriprung der 

Family, des FrivaltigiMumi unJ dtt Staatt [TAe ef tht Family, Prf 

vat. Fropmy and the Stali-i.—Ed. 
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ON SOCIAL REUVnONS IN RUSSIA 


worte, ”'5 ? Ttachov tells the Geimail 

fce ’ »"il htt feels himself, thete- 

XtieSK th^ teal stale of affaim, a»d it. 

hitiormo.H I T "'■'LI"*! »■ fl" Pr“™t time a soeial teve- 
more easily than in 'Xestem Europe. 

“fban proletariat, that is undoubtedly true; bat, 
fi»hl’nnf„ • • • our workcTs nill have to 

uf srMI i«i A»t£-fr— the pcacr of capita! is with 

ihVfiJir embryo. And you, sir, are undoubtedly aware that 

the ^ht against the former is much easier than against the latter." 

. . * fovohjtion wjiich modem Socialism strives to achieve is, 
UK victory of the proletariat over the bourgeoisie, and the 
Ktaoiistocnt of a new organization of society by the destniciion 
® distinctions. This requires not only a proletariat that 
r es out this revolution, but also a bourgeoisie in whose hands 
me productive forces of society have developed so far that they allow 
t the final dwtruction of class distinctions. Among savages and 
emi-savages there likewise often exist no class distinctions, and 
every people has passed through such a state. It could not occur to 
us to re-establish this state, for the simple reason that class distinc- 
tions necessarily emerge out of it as the productive forces of society 
evelop. Only at a certain level of development of the productive 
lorces of society, an even very high level for our modem conditions, 
oes It become possible to raise production to such an extent that 
the abolition of class distinctions can be a real progress, can be 
lasnng without bringing about stagnation or even decline in the 
mMe of social production. But the productive forces have reached 
this level of development only in the hands of the bourgeoisie. The 
bourgeoisie, therefore, in this respect also is just as necessary a pre- 
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condition of the socialist revolution as the proletariat itself. Hence 
a man who will say that this revolution can be more easily carried 
out in a country, because, although it has no proletariat, it has 
no bourgeoisie etihcr, only proves that he has still to learn the ABC 
of Socialism. 

The Russian workers — and these workers are, ns Mr. Tkachov 
himself saj-s, “tillers of the soil and as such not proletarians but 
ctsnrrs" — have, thtiefoie, an easier task because they do not have 
to fight against the power of capital, but “only against the political 
power," with the Russian state. And this state "appears only at a 
distance as a power; ... it has no roots in the economic life of the 
people: it docs not embody the interests of any particular estate. . . . 
In your country the state is no imaginary power. It stands four 
square on the basis of capital; it embodies m itself ('!) certain eco- 
nomic interests. ... In our country the situation is )ust the re- 
veise— the form of our society owes its e^tistence to the state, to a 
state hanging in the air, so to speak, one that has nothing in common 
with the e.visting social order, and that has its roots in the past, but 
not in the present." 

Let us waste no time over the confused notion that the economic 
Interests need the state, which they themselves create, in order to 
acquire a body, or over the bold contention (hat the Russian “form 
of society (which, of course, must include also the communal prop- 
erty of the peasants) owes its existence to the state," or over the 
contradiction that this same state ’’has nothing in common" with 
the existing social order which, however, is supposed to be its very 
own creation. Let us rather examine at once this “state hanging in 
the air,” which does not represent the interests of even a single estate. 

In European Russia the peasants possess 105 million dessiatines, 
the nobility (as I shall here term the big landowners for the sake of 
brevity) 100 million dessiatines of land, of which about half belong 
to 15,000 ftoble8,whoconsequently each possess cm the average 3,300 
dessiatines. The land of the peasants Is, therefore, only a trifle 
bigger than that of the nobles. So you see, the nobles have not the 
slightest interest in the existence of the Russian state, which protects 
them in the possession of half the countryl To continue. The peas- 
ants, from their half, pay 195 million rubles land tax annually, the 
nobles— 13 million! The lands of the nobles are on the average twice 
as fertile as those of the peasants, because during the settlement for 
the redemption of the eorvie the state not only took the greater part 
but also the best part of the land from the peasants and gave it to 
the nobles, and for this worst land the peasants had to pay the nobil- 
ity the price of the best. And the Rimiati nobility has no interest 
m the existence of the Russian state! 
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’]^e peasants — taken in themass-^have been put by the redemp- 
tion into a most miserable and wholly untenable position. Not only 
has the greatest and best part of ibeir land been taken from them, jo 
that in all the fertile parts of the country the peasant land is far 
too small — under Russian agricultural conditions— for them to be 
able to make a living from it. Not only were they charged an exces- 
sive price for it, advanced to them by the state and for which they 
now have to pay interest and instalments on the principal to the 
state. Not only is almost the whole burden of the land rax thrtnni 
upon them, while the nobility escapes almost scot-free — so that 
the land tax alone consumes the entire ground rent value of the 
peasant land and more, and all further payments which the peas- 
ant has to make and which we will speak of immediately are direct 
deductions from that part of his income which represents his wages. 
Then, in addition to the land tax, to the interest and amortization 
payments on the money advanced by the state, since the recent 
introduction of local administration, there are the provincial and 
district Imposts as well. The most essential consequence of this 
“reform" was fresh tax burdens for the peasant. The state retained 
its revenues in their entirety, but passedonalargepart ofits expend- 
iture to the provinces and districts, which imposed new taxes to 
meet them, and in Russia it is the rule that the higher estates are 
almost tax exempt and the peasant pays almost e%*^ythiag. 

Such a situation is as Lf specially created for the usum, and 
with the almost unequalled talent of the Russians for trading on a 
lower level, for taking full advantage of favourable busmess situa- 
tions and the swindling inseparable from this — Peter I long ago 
said that one Russian could get the better of three Jews — the osnrer 
everywhere makes his appearance. When taxes are about to fall due, 
the usurer, the kulak — frequently a rich peasant of the same ul- 
lage community — comes along and offers his ready cash. The peasant 
must have the money at all costs and is obliged to accept the condi- 
tions of the usurer without demur. But this only gets him into a 
tighter fix, and he needs more and more ready cash. At harvest time 
the grain dealer arrives; the need for money forces the peasant to 
sell a part of the grain which he and his family require for their 
subsistence. The grain dealer spreads false r^ours which Icwer 
prices, pays a low price and often even part of this in all sorts of high- 
priced goods; for tlie truck sj-stem is also highly developed in Rus- 
sia. It is quite obvious that the great com exports of Russia are 
based directly on the starvation of the peasant population. Another 
method of exploiting the peasant is the following: a speculator 
rents domain land from the government for a long term of years, 
and cultivates it himself as long as n yields a good crop without 
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tnaaute; thea he divides it up into small plots and lets out the exhaust- 
ed land at high rents to neighbouring peasants who cannot manage 
on the income from their allotment. Here w’e have exactly the Irish 
middlemen, just as above the English truck system. In short, there 
is no country in which, in spite of the pristine savagery of bourgeois 
society, capitalistic parasitism is so developed, so covers and en- 
tangles the whole country, the whole mass of the population, with its 
nets as in Russia. And all these bloodsuckers of the peasants are sup- 
posed to have no interest in the existence of the Russian state, whose 
latvs and law courts protect their sleek and profitable practices’. 

The big bourgeoisie of Petersburg, Moscow, Odessa, which 
has developed xvith unheard-of rapidity during the last decade, 
chiefly due to the railroads, and which cheerfully “went smash” 
along with the rest during the last swindle years, the grain, hemp, 
flax and tallow exporters, whose whole business is built up on the 
misery of the peasants, the entire Russian large-scale industry, 
which only exists thanks to the protective tariffs granted it by the 
state— have all these important and rapidly growing elements of 
the population no interest In the existence of the Russian state? To 
say nothing of the countless army of officials, which swarms over 
Russia and plunders U and here constitutes a real social estate. And 
when Mr. Tkachov assures us the Russian state has “no roots m 
the economic life of the people," that “it docs net embody the inter- 
ests of any particular estate," that it “hangs in the air," methinks 
it Is not the Russian state that hangs in the ait, but rather Mr. Tka- 
chov. 

It is clear that the condition of the Russian peasants since the 
emancipation from serfdom has become intolerable and cannot be 
maintained much longer, and that for this reason alone if for no 
other a revolulion is in the offing in Russia. The question is only: 
what can be, what will be the result of this revolution? Mr. Tkachov 
says It will be a social one. This is pore tautology. Every real rev- 
olution is a social one, in that it Icings a new class to power and 
allows it to remodel society in its own image. But he wants to say 
it will be a socialist one, it will introduce into Russia the form of 
society aimed at by West European Socialism, even before we in 
the West succeed in doing so — and that in a condition of society in 
which both proletariat and bourgeoisie appear only sporadically 
and at a low stage of development. And this is supposed to be possible 
^ause the Russians are, so to speak, the chosen people of Social- 
ism, and have artels and commwi ownership of land. 

The artel, which Mr. Tkachov mentions only incidentally, 
but which we include here because since the lime of Herzen it has 
played a mpterioos role with many Russians — the artel in Russia 
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“Our people ... in its great majority ... is permeated with 
the principles of common ownership; it is, if one may use the term, 
instinctively, traditionally communist. The idea of collective 
property is so closely mter\vovcn with the whole world outlook (we 
shall see immediately how far the world of the Russian peasant ex- 
tends) of the Russian people that today, when the government begins 
to understand that this idea is incompatible with the principles of 
a ‘well-ordered’ society, and in the name of these principles wishes 
to impress the idea of individual property on the consciousness and 
life of the people, it can succeed in doing so only with the help of the 
bayonet and the knout. It is clear from this that our people, despite 
its ignorance, is much nearer to Socialism than the peoples of West- 
ern Europe, although the latter are more educated." 

In reality communal ownership of the land is an institution 
which is to be found among all Indn-Germanic peoples on a low level 
of development, from India *io Ireland, and even among the Malays, 
who are developing under Indian influence, for instance, in Java. 
As late as 1608, in the newly conquered North of Ireland, the legally 
established communal ownership of the land served the English as a 
pretext for declaring the land as ownerless and as escheated to the 
Crown. In India a whole series of forms of communal property has 
been in existence down to the present time. In Germany it was gen- 
eral; the communal lands still to be found here and there are a relic 
of it; and often still distinct traces of It, temporary divisions of the 
communal lands,etc.,are also to be found.especially in the mountains. 
More exact references and details with regard to old German com- 
munal ownership may be consulted in the various writings of Mau- 
rer, which are classic on this question. In Western Europe, including 
Poland and Little Russia, at a certain stage in the social develop- 
ment, this communal ownership became a fetter, a brake on agricul- 
tural production, and was more and more eliminated. In 
Russia (that is, Russia proper), on the other hand, it has persisted 
until today, thereby proving in the first place that here agricultural 
production and the social conditions in the coimtrysidecorrespond- 
ing to it are still very undeveloped, as is actually the case. Th® 
Russian peasant lives and has his being only inhis village comi^u*" 
ty; the rest of the world exists for him only in so far as it interferes 
with his village community. This is so much the case that in Russia 
the same word “mir" means, on the one hand, “world" and, on the 
other, “peasant community." Ves mir, the whole world, means to 
the peasant the meeting of the ernmnunity members. Hence, when 
Air. Tkachov speaks of the "aorld outlook" of the Russian 
he has obviously translated the Russian miV incorrectly. Such 
complete isolation of the individual communities from one another. 
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which creates throughout the country similar, but the very opposite 
of common, interests, is the natural basis for oriental despotism^ 
and from India to Russia this fonn of society, wherever it prevailed, 
has always p-oduccd it and always found its compleirent in it. Not 
only the Russian state in general, but even its specific form, tsarist 
despotism, instead of hanging in tiie air is the necessary and logical 
product of Russian social cmiditions with which, according to Mr. 
Tkachov, it has "nothing in common"! Further development of 
Russia in a ioHrgeatt direction would here also destroy communal 
property little by little, without any need for the Russian govern- 
ment to intervene with "bayonet and knout.” And this all the more 
because the communally owned land in Russia is not cultivated by 
the peasants in common and only the product divided, as is still the 
case in some districts in India; on the contrary, from time to time the 
land is divided up among the various heads of families, and each 
cultivates hia allotmentfothimself.Ccnsequcntly, great differences 
in degree of prosperity are possible among the members of the com- 
munity, and actually exist. Almost evcrynvhere there are a few rich 
peasants among them — here and there millionaires — who play the 
usurer and suck the blood of the mass of the peasants. Ko one (mows 
this better than Mr. Tkachov. While he wants the German workers 
to believe that the "idea of collective ownership” can be driven out 
of the Russian peasants, these instinctive, traditionalCominunists, 
only by bayonet and knout, he writes on page 15 of his Russian 
pamphlet: “Among the peasants a class of usurers ikulakov) is mak- 
ing its way, a class orpeoplewhofruyupand rent the lands of peasants 
and nobles — a muzhik aristocracy.” These are the same kind of 
bloodsuckers as we described more fully above. 

What dealt the severest blow to communal ownership was again 
the redemption of the corvie- The greater and better part of the 
land was allotted to the nobility, for the peasant there remained 
scarcely enough, often not enough, to live on. In addition rhe forests 
were given to the nobles; the wo^ for fuel, implements and build- 
ing, which the peasant formerly m'ght fetch there for nothing, he 
has now to buy. Thus the peasant has nothing now but his house 
and the bare land, without means to cultivate it, and on the average 
without enough land to support him and his family from one harvest 
to the next. Under such conditions and under the pressure of taxes 
and usurers, communal ownership of the land is no longer a blessing; 
it becomes a fetter. The peasants often run away from it, with or 
without their families, to earn their living as migratory labourers, 
and leave t heir land behind them.* 

‘ On (he poiitioD of (be peaiants compare intrr alia the official report of 
the sovctnsnent commwsion oa agiicuttuiat produaion (t873), and further 
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It is clear that communal ownership in Russia is long past iu 
period of florescence and to all appearances is moving towards Its 
disintegration- Nevertheless, the possibility unleniably exists of 
raising this form of society to a higher one, if It should last until 
clrcums ances are ripe for that, and if it sho.«s itself capable of 
dev-.lopment in such manner that the peasants no longer cultivate 
the land separately, but collectively;' of raising it to this higher 
form without it being necessary for the Russian peasants to go through 
the intermediate stage of bourgeois small holdings. This, however, 
can only happen if, before the complete breakup of communal own- 
ership, a proletarian revolution is successfully carried out in \!fest- 
em Europe, creating for the Russian peasant the pre-coedirioas 
requisite for such a transition, particularly the material conditions 
which he needs if only to carry through the revolution neccssa-ily 
connected therewith of his whole agricultural sj'stem. It is, the*e- 
fore, sheer bounce for Mr. Tkachov to say that the Russianpeasants, 
although "owners," are "nearer to Socialism" than the propertyless 
workers of Western Europe. Quite the opposite. If anything can still 
save Russian communal ownership and give it a chance of growing 
into a new, ceally viable form, it Is a proletarian revolution in West- 
ern Europe. 

Mr. Tkachov treats the political re\-oluiion just as lightly as 
he does the economic one. The Russian people, he relates, “pretests 
incessantly" against its enslav-ement, now in the form of “religious 
sects . . . refusal to pay taxes . . . robber bands (ihe German work- 
ers will be glad to know that, accordingly, Schinderhannes * is 
the father of German Social-Democracy) ... incendiarism..* 
revolts . . . and hence the Russian people may be termed an 
stinctive revolutionist." And thus T^chov is convinced ihat“it is 
only necessary to evoke an outburst in a number of places at the 
same time of all the accumulated bitterness and discontent, 
wh'ch ... is always seething in the breast of our people." 

“the union of the revolutionary forces will come about of itselj, 
the fight . . . must end favourably for the people’s cause. Practical 
necessity, the instinct of self-preservation," will then achieve 


CKa.iaiH.B jjxinxmfc.' u » emonuje.C.-nTtpdypr. 18705 the latter publiea* 
lion by a lioeral conservative. JNcte ty Enje/t.J r-^ 

' In Poland, particularly io the Grodt«> f aierrna, where the nobility 1 
the most part was ruined by the rebellion of 1863, the peasants now ' 

buy or rent estates from the nobles and cultivate them unparmioned aM 0 
ihtir colleeii-e account. And these peasants have not had communal oauen ip 
for centuries and are not Great Russians, but Poles, Lithuanians and eye 
tussians. \Nott by Ength], 

• SchinJerluinnei: nickname of Johann Backler, 
robber.— £J. 
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quite of itself “a firm and indissoluble alliance among the protesting 
village communities.” 

It is impossible to conceive of a revolution on easier and more 
pleasant terms. One starts shootii^, at three or four places simulta- 
neously, and the “instinctive revolutionist," “practical necessity” 
and the “instinct of self-preservation” do the rest “of themselves.” 
Being so dead easy, it is simply incomprehensible why the revolu- 
tion has not long ago been made, the people liberated and Russia 
transformed into the model socialist country. 

Actually, it is quite a different matter. The Russian people, 
this instinctive revolutionist, has, true enough, made numerous 
isolated peasant revolts against the nobihty and against individual 
officials, but ttever against the tsar, except when a false tsar put him- 
self at its head and claimed the throne. The last great peasant rising, 
under Catherine II, was only possible because Emelyan Pugach v 
claimed to be her husband, Peter III. who allegedly had not been mur- 
dered by his wife, but dethroned and clapped in prison, and who had 
now escaped. The tsar is, on the contrary, the earthly god of the Rus- 
sian peasant; vysok.tsar dalyoil— God is on high and the tsar far 
away, is his cry in the hour of need. There is no doubt that the mass 
of the peasant population, especially since the redemption of the 
toTvit, has been reduced to a condition which more and more forces 
on it a fight also against the government and the tsarj but Air. Tka- 
chov will have to try to sellhis fairy tale of the “instinctive revolu- 
tionist" somewhere else. 

And Uien, even if the mass of the Russian peasants tvere ever 
so instinctively revolutionary, ewn if we imagined that revolutions 
could be made to order, just as one makes a piece of flowered calico 
or a teakettle— even then I ask, is it permissible for one over twelve 
years of age to imagine the course of a revolution in such an utterly 
childish manner as is the case here? And remember further that 
this was written after the first revolution made on this Bakunin 
model — the Spanish one of 1873 — had so brilliantly failed. There, 
too, they let loose at several places simultaneously. There too it 
was calculated lhatpractical necessity and the instinct of self-preser- 
vation would of themsehxs bring about a firm and indissoluble 
alliance between the protesting communities. And nhat happened? 
Every village community, every town only defended itself, there 
was no question of mutual assistance, and with only three thousand 
men Pavia overcame one town after another in a fortnight and put 
an end to the entire anarchist glory. (C/. my Bakunists at Work, 
where this is described in detail.) 

Russia undoubtedly is on the cve of a revolution. Her financial 
affairs are in extreme disorder. Taxes cannot be screwed any higher. 
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the mtertM cn olj state loans is paid by means of new loans, and 
c%try new loan meets with (treater diirjcultics; money can now only 
1)C raised under the pretext of bulldini; raiirnadsf Itte adminlttra- 
tion, ns of old, corrupt from top to bottom, the ofTicials living more 
from theft, bribery and extortion than on their salaries. The entire 
apriculiuml production— liy far the most essential for Russia— com- 
pletely dislocated hy the redemption settlement of l86i; the big 
landowners without suJTicient labour p<mer, the peasants svithout 
sufficient land, oppressed by taxation and sucked dry by usuien, 
agricultural production dcciininf* from yxar to j-car. TTie ssholc 
held together with great difficulty and only outwardly by an oriental 
despotism whose arbitrariness tsx in the West simply cannot imagine; 
a despotism which not only from day to da)- comes into more glarirg 
contradiction with the viewx of the enlightened classes and in partic- 
ular with those of the rapidly dcsxloping bourgeoisie of the capi- 
tal, but which, in the person of its present bearer, has lost its head, 
one day making concessions to liberalism and the next, frightened, 
cancelling them ogain and thus bringing itself more and more into 
disrepute, With all that agrowing recognition among thscnlijdjtened 
strata of the nation concentrated in the capital that this p«i* 
tion is untenable, that a revolution is impending, and the illusion 
that It will be possible to guide this rcvx>lution into a smooth, con- 
stitutional channel. Here all the conditions of a resxlulion are 
combined, of a revolution which, started by the upper classes of the 
capital, perhaps c\xn by the gosxmment itself, must be rapidly 
carried further, beyond the first constitutional phase, by the peas- 
ants; of a revolution which will be of the greatest importance for 
the whole of Europe if only because it will destroy at one blow 
the last, so far intact, resersx of the entire European reaction. 
This revolution is surely approaching. Only two esxnts could 
still delay it: a successful war against Turkey or Austria, for which 
money and firm alliances are necessary, or— a premature attempt 
at insurrection, which would drive the possessing classes back mto 
the arms of the_ government. 
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AtoJem naiuraj Kicnce, «htch alor-c hs« achicvciJ a acieniific, 
mietnit'C, all-rrunJ develr^mcnt, at conirsjtfJ wiih the l-nl- 
Itjnt Iniuiiiont of sntitjuitv ar.tl the es* 

tretnely in^ft'mnt but tpwajic diKotcncto] the Aral’t, which for 
the fJiMt raft vani'heJ without fwtilti— tin* mnJrrn natural tcicnce 
clitei, like all more recent biitory. from that michiv epoch which we 
Gefinant term the Ueformaiion after the natimaJ calamiiv that 
overtook ut at that tinte4 and which the frerch icrm the Renatt- 
taiut and the Italiant the althmiph ii la not fully 

eipreited by any of thete names. It is the epoch which had lit rise 
in the Ian half of the fifteenth century. Koyaitv. with the tuppon of 
the bufpheri of the town*, broke the power of the feudal nobility 
and established ihepreatmonirchlet, bated essentially on nationality, 
within which the modem r.ucopcin ritioni and modem bourpeois 
society came to development; and while the bur(:hers and nobles 
were still prapplinp with one another, the peasant war in Germany 
pointed prophetically to future class itrupplcs, by bringing on to 
the stage not only the peasants in revolt— that was no longer any- 
thing new — but, Isehind them, the beginninp of the modem prole- 
tariat, with the red flag In thtir hands and the demand for common 
ow-nefhip of property on their lips. In the manuscripts javed 
from the fall of llyzantium, in the antique statues dug out of the 
ruins of Rome, a new world was revealed to the astonished V’est, 
that of ancient Grtree*, the ghosts of the Middle Apes vanished 
before its shining forms; Italy rose to on undreamt-of flowering of 
art, which seem^ like a Tcflcction of classical antiquity and was 
never attained again. In Italy, France and Germany a new literature 
arose, the fust modem literature; shortly afterwards came the clas- 
sical epochs of English and Spanish literature. The bounds of the 


’ Literally, the fiTe-hundrrdi, that la, the tizteenth century.— fTtf. 
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pIJ etHi tnrjfun * tpf?e plrfcr !. mlf r-w wjt thp wc-rU ttiTT/ 
iJlhromcil an.l the liKI fc't auHeq-ient wi'ftJ iS3<.i irJ the 

trantitirti rf hsriitic aft la rtafrjfa^lwrr. fchkh In IM turn fcrreJ 
the tisftlnj: point far fno.*rm I*f5r?-«».3le Irivtuitry. Th-f ipirltail 
tSIciatf'Mhip rf the t>.Ufch wai ihaiieff.}. It trji tJirectljr CJtt e? 
hy Ihc maj’tity of ihe (letmanlc pcr^lfi. «ho rntrttar.?- 

f«r», while Bm<‘np the l.#Un» * cheerful rpiril c( frre ihnisht. 
taken om fti-m the AraH anJ prurlthei! hy the rrwIy-c'iKcrtcred 
Greek phllr'«.'ph^ , tr»ik rrot ntrec anJ r*.nrc tr.J prepared the way 
for the tnsiefi»ll«m of the ciphtemth century. 

It wa* the preatr^t pri'frettitx rc^wfulM'n that tnankfr.d Hi w 
far cxpcricncev!, a time nhkh called fi>f pUntt anJ prtxfaccJ piastv- 
pianti in p<ittet of thtnipht. panU'n and character* In unlrertahty 
and Icammp. The men who fininJcd the modem tulc •'f the tcur- 
peoiite had anyihinp I'ut l^nirpeola limlianont. On the cmtnry, the 
■dvcnturoui character cf the time ImHicd them to * pcatff ©f k** 
depree. Tliere war hardly any man of importance then liriap who 
had not tratxlled extenin-ety, who did not corrunJnd four cr fire 
hnpuapes, who did not ihine In a nurnher of field'- Leenardo di 
Tiei\ e.T.k'j » e?.v,hflBsaU!tus* 

ineehanician and enpineer, to whom the mo<t divft« branc^ «f 
phjfics are indebted for Impotant ditcoveries; Albrecht Dd'er 
waa painter, enpraver, aculptor. architect, artd ia additra 
invented a tyatem of fortification embodyinp many the ideaM».ai 
much later were apain taken up by Montalcmbert ond the eiodeia 
German science of fortification. Machu%«Ili was statomwt* hi'trri- 
an, poet, and at the same time the first notable military author or 
modem times. Luther not only cicamed the Aupean stable t"* 
Church but also that of the German lanpuape; he created rnodOT 
German prose and composed the text and melody of that tfiumpnai 
h>Tnn which became the Atarseillaitf of the sixteenth centurj". 
the heroes of that time had not yet come unde- the ser' itude of the di- 
vision of labour, the restricting effects of w hich, with their prodiKtion 
of onesidedness, we so often notice in their suecessdO- But what 
especially characteristic of them is that they almost all pursue the 
lives and activities in the midst of the contemporary » 

in the practical struggle; they take sides and join in "Sht* 
by speaking and switing, another with the sword, rnwy with - 
Hence the fullness and force of character that makes them , 

men. Men of the study are the exception: cither persons ol s 
or third rank or cautious philistincs who do not want to 
their fingers. 

• Or6u terrarum: Lieeiallr, orb of luid}, the tenn used by the ancient 
Romans for the earih.~Ed. 
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At that time natural science too was moving m the midst of 
the general revolution and was itself thoroughly revolutionary; for 
it had to fight for and win its ri^t of existence. Side by side with 
the gteat Italians from whom modem philosophy dates, it provided 
its martyrs for the stake and the prisonsof the Inquisition. And it is 
characteristic that Protestarits outdid Catholics in persecuting the 
free Investigation of nature. Calvin burnt Servetus when the latter 
was on the point of discovering the course of the circulation of the 
blood, and indeed he kept him roasting alive during two hours; 
for the Inquisition at least it sufficed to simply burn ‘Giordano 
Bruno. 

The revolutionary act by which natural science declared its 
independence and, as it were, repeated Luther’s burning of the Bull 
was the publication of the immortal work by which Copernicus, 
though timidly and, so to speak, only from his deathbed, threw 
down the gauntlet to ecclesiastical authority in the affairs of nature. 
The emancipation of natural science fiom theology dates from that 
time, although the fighting out of the particular reciprocal claims has 
dragged out up to our day and in some minds is still farfrom com- 
pletion. Thenceforward, however, the development of the sciences 
proceeded with giant strides, and, it might be said, gained in force 
in proportion to the square of the distance (in time) from its point 
of departure. It was as if the world were to be shown that henceforth 
the law of motion valid for the highest product of organic matter, 
the human mind, is the converse of that for inorganic substance. 

The main work in the first period of natural science that now 
opened lay In masteting the material immediately at hand. In most 
fields a start had to be made from the very beginning. Antiquity 
had bequeathed Euclid and the Ptolemaic solar system; the Arabs 
had left behind the decimal notation, the beginnings of algebra, the 
modem numerals, and alchemy; the Christian Middle Ages nothing 
at all. Of necessity, in this situation the most elementary natural 
science, the mechanics of terrestrial and heavenly bodies, occupied 
first place, and alongside of it, as handmaiden to it, the discovery 
and perfecting of mathematical methods. Great work was achieved 
here. At the end of the period, characterized by Newton and Linnaeus, 
we find these branches of science brought to a certain conclusion. 
The basic features of the most essentia! mathematical methods 
were established: analytical geometry chiefly by Descartes, logarithms 
by Napier, and differential and integral calculus by Leibniz and 
perhaps Newton. The same holds good of the mechanics of solid 
bodies, the main laws of which were made clear once for all. Finally, 
m the astronomy of the solar system Kepler discovered the laws 
of planetary movement and Newton formulated them from the 
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point of view of general laws of motion of matter. The other branches 
of natural science were far from arriving at even this preliminary con- 
clusion. Only towards the end of the period did the mechanics of 
fluid and gaseous bodies receive further treatment. <TorriceUi in 
connection with the regulation of the Alpine mountain streams.y* 
Physics proper had still not gone beyond its first beginnings, with 
the exception of optics, the exceptional progress of which was due to 
the practical needs of astronomy. By the phlogistic theory,* chem- 
istry was only just emancipating itself from alchemy. Geology 
had not yet gone beyond the embryonic stage of mineralogy; hence 
paleontology could not yet exist at all. Finally, in the field of biol- 
ogy, the essential preoccupation was still with the collection and 
first sifting of the immense material, not only botanical and zoolog- 
ical but also anatomical and physiological proper. There 
could as yet be hardly any talk of the comparison of the various 
forms of life among themselves, of the investigation of their geo- 
graphical distribution and their climatological, etc , living conditiews. 
Hereonly botany and zoology arrived at an approximate ceaclusioa 
owing to Linnaeus. 

But what especially characterizes this period is the elaboration 
of a peculiar general outlook, in which the central point is the view 
of the abiolute vnmuiability of natitre. In whatever way nature itself 
might have come into being, once present it remained « It was 
as long as it existed. The planets and their satellites, once 
set in motion by the mysterious “first impulse," circled on and on 
in their prescribed ellipses for all eternity or at any rate until 
end of all things. The stars remained forever fixed and immos’ahle 
in their places, keeping one another therein by “universal gravita- 
tion.” 'liie earth had persisted without alteration from all eternity 
or, if you prefer, from the day of its creation. The “five continents 
of the present day had always existed, and they had always had the 
same mountains, valleys and rivers, the same climate, the sanrt 
flora and fauna, except in so far as change or transplantation had 
taken place at the hand of man. The species of plants and ammau 
had been established once for all when they came into existenre, 
like continually produced like, and it was a good deal for 
Liimaeus to have conceded that possibly here and there new 
might have arisen by crossrng-Incontrast to the history of inanhifld> 
which develops in time, there was ascribed to the history of nature 

* Engtls* annotations ia themaiginofthe mi. are given here andehewliere 

in special brackets. — Ed. 

* Phlogistic Theory: The theory prevailing in chemistry dining the «ew 
feeirri ta4 eighteenth cenforic* ihmt eambtatioa fates piece due to iSe pr*** 
cnce in eenain b^ies of a special asbatance named phlogiiton.— £>• 
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only an unfolding In space. All chai^, all development in nature, 
was negated. Natural science, sorevolutionary at the outset, suddenly 
found itself confronted by an out-and-out conservative nature, in 
which even today everything was as it had been at the beginning 
and in which — to the end of the world or for all eternity — everything 
was to remain as it had been since the begirming. 

High as the natural science of the first half of the eighteenth 
century stood above Greek antiquity in knowledge and even in the 
sifting of its material, it sto^ just as low beneath Jt in the 
ideological mastery of this material, m the general outlook on 
nature. For the Greek philosophers the world was essentially 
something that had emerged from chaos, something that had 
developed, something that had become. For the natural scien- 
tists of the period that we arc dealing with it was something 
ossified, something unalterable, and for most of them something 
thathadbeen mide at one stroke. Science was still deeplyenmeshed 
in theology. Everywhere it sought and found as the ultimate thing 
an impulse from outside that was not to be explained from nature 
itself. Even if attraction, by Newton pompously bapti ed universal 
gravitation, was conceived as an essential property of matter, whence 
came the unexplained tangential force which gave rise to the orbits 
of the planets? How did the innumerable species of animals and plants 
come into being? And how, above all, did man arise, since after all 
it was certain that he did not exist from all eternity? To such ques- 
tions natural science only too frequently answered by making the 
creator of all things responsible. Co^micus, at the begirming of the 
period, dismisses all theology; Newton closes the period with the 
postulate of a divine first impulse. The highest general idea to which 
this natural science attained was that of the purposiveness of the 
arrangements of nature, the shallow teleology of Wolff, according 
to which cats were created to cal mice, mice to be eaten by cats, 
and the whole of nature to testify to the wisdom of the creator. It is 
to the highest credit of the philosophy of the time that it did not let 
itself be led astray by the Emited state of contemporary natural 
knowledge, that — from Spinoza to the great French mate ial- 
ists— it insisted on explaining the world from the world itself 
and left the justification in detail to the natural science of the 
future. 

I include the materialists of the eighteenth century in this period 
because no natural scientific material was available to them other 
than that above described. Kant’s epoch-making work remained a 
secret to them, and Laplace came long after them. We should not 
forget that this obsolete outlook on nature, although riddled through 
and through by the progress of science, dominated the entire first 
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incandescent nebular masses as Kant had postulated. <Retard- 
ing action of tides on rotation, also by Kant, understood only 
now.y 

It is, however, permissible to doubt whether the majority of 
natural scientists would so soon have become conscious of the con- 
tradiction of a changing earth that supposedly bore immutable or- 
ganisms, had not the dawning conception that nature does not just 
exist, but conics into being mdgott out of being, derived support from 
another quarter. Geology arose and pointed out, not only the terres- 
trial strata formed one after another and deposited one upon another, 
but also the shells and skeletons of extinct animals and the trunks, 
leaves and fruits of no longer existing plants contained in these stra- 
ta. One had to make op one’s mind to acknowledge that not only 
the earth as a whole but also its present surface and the plants 
and animals living on it possessed a history in time. At first the 
acknowledgment occurred reluctantly enough. Cuvier's theory of 
the revolutions of the earth was revolutionary m phrase and reaction- 
ary in substance. In place of a single divine creation it put a 
whole series of repeated acts of creation, made the miracle an essential 
lever of natu'e. Lyell first brought sense into geology by sub- 
stituting for the sudden revolutions due to the moods of the 
creator the gradual effects of aslow transformation of the earth.‘ 

Lyell ’s theory was even more incompatible than any of its pred- 
ecessors with the assumption of constant organic species. Gradual 
tran^ormation of the earth's surface and of all conditions of life 
led directly to gradual transformation of the organisms and their 
adaptation to the changing envirotunent, to the variability of spe- 
cies, But tradition is a power not only m the Catholic Church but 
also in natural science. For years Lyell himself did not see the con- 
tradiction, and his pupils still less. This is only to be explained by 
the division of labour that had meanwhile become dominant in 
natural science, which more or less restricted each person to his 
special sphere, there being only afew whom it did not rob of a com- 
prehensive view. 

Meanwhile physics had made mighty advances, the results of 
which were summed up almost simultaneously by three different per- 
sons in the year tS^z, v. luch was epoch-making for this branch of natu- 
ral science. Mayer in Heilbronn and Joule in Manchester dem- 
onstrated the tcaiuformatlon ofheai into mechanical energy and of 

‘ The defect of Lyell’, view — *1 least to its firit fonn — lay in conceiving 

forces at work on the esrih s, constant, cwistenl in quality and quiniiiy. 
The cooling off of the earth doe, fiol exist foe him; the earth does coi develop 
ID a definite direction but merely changes in an incoDseifuent, fortuitous 
manner. [Nou by Fnsels.] 
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mwhanical energy into heat. The determination of the mechani'ea 
equivalent of heal put this result beyond question. Simultaneoaslj 
by simply working up the separate physical results already arrive 
at. Grove — not a natural scientist by profession but an English las 
ysr — proved that all so-called physical energy, mechanical tneriT 
heat, light, electricity, magnetism, indeed even so-called cheain 
^s^’Syj become transformed into one another under definite coadi 
tions without any loss of energy occurring, and so proved sals 
quently, along physical lines, Descartes* principle that the quanatl 
of motion present in the world is constant. With that the spw^ 
physical energies, the as it were invariable “species" of pbys“ 
were resolved into variously differentiated forms of motion 
matter, passing into one another according to definite laws. Tt! 
fortuitousness of the existence of so and so much physical en^ 
was eliminated from science by the proof of their interconnecnctf 
and transitions. Physics, like astronomy before it, had arriv^Ji* 
result that necessarily pointed to the eternal cycle of matter in oo- 
tion as the ultimate conclusion. 

The wonderfully rapid development of chemistry, since 
sier, and especially since Dalton, attacked the old conceptions 
nature from another aspect. The preparation by inorganic mea-U “ 
compounds that hitherto had been produced only in the Uving_orgs» 
ism proved that the laws of chemistry have the same validity i« 
organic as for inorganic bodies, and to a large extent bridged 
between inorganic and organic nature, a gulf that Kant still 
as forever impassable. 

Finally, in the sphere of biological research also, mainly 
scientific inirm,.,.. .,^A - j:.s l-J -..cmatically 


scientific journeys and expeditions that had been systematically ®' 
ganizei since the middle of the previous century, the more thor ^ 


exploration of the European colonies in all parts of t- 
by specialists living there, and further the progress of 

anatomy, and physiology in general, particularly since the syst 

use of the microscope and the discowry of the cell, had bf. 

much material that the application of the comparative 
came possible and at the same time necessa 'y. < Enibriology.> 
one hand, the conditions of lifeof the various floras and fauna 
determined by means of comparative physical geography; on 

hand, the various another accofa 


hand, the various organisms were compared with one mother ® j 
“S to their homologous organs, and this not only in their 


condition but at all stages of their development. The more 
and exactly this research was carried on, the more did the rig . 
tem of an V,.. ! away . 


tern of w unchangeably fixed organic nature crumble 
touch. Not only did separate species of plants and animals 
more and more indistingutshably blended, but animals tu 
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such as the amphioxus ' and lepidotiren* that made a mockery of 
all previous classification <CeratO(his.* Ditto archeopteryx,‘ etc.>; 
and finally organisms were encounteied of which it was not even 
possible to say whether they belonged to the vegetable or animal 
kingdom. More and more the gaps in the paleontological record were 
filled up, compelling even the most reluctant to acknowledge the 
striking parallelism benveen the evolutionary history of the organic 
world as a whole and that of the individual organism, the Ariadne’s 
thread that was to lead the way out of the labyrinth in which botany 
and zoology appeared to have become more and more deeply lost. 
It was characteristic that, almost simultaneously with Kant’s at- 
tack on the eternity of the solar system, K. F. Wolff in 1759 launched 
the first attack on the fixity of species and proclaimed the theory of 
descent. But what in his case was still only a brilliant anticipation 
took firm shape in the hands of Oken, Lamarck, Baer, and was vic- 
toriously carried through by Darwin in 1859, exactly a hundred 
years later. Almost simultaneously it was established that proto- 
plasm and the cell, which had already been shown to be the ultimate 
morphological constituents of all organisms, occurred as the lowest 
organic forms living independently. This not only reduced the gulf 
between inorganic and organic nature to a minimum but removed 
one of the most essential difficulties that had previously stood in the 
way of the theory of descent of organisms. The new conception of 
nature was complete in its main features: all rigidity was dissolved, 
all fixity dissipated, all particularity that had been regarded as 
eternal became transient, the whole of nature shown as moving in 
ttemal flux and cycles. 


Thus we have once again returned to the mide of contemplation 
of the great founders of Greek philosophy, that all nature, from 
the smallest thing to the biggest, from grains of sand to suns, from 
protista to man, has its existence in eternal coming into being and 
going out of being, in ceaseless flux, in unresting motion and change. 
Only with the essential difference that what for the Greeks was a 
brilliant intuition is in our case the result of strictly scientific 

* Amphioxat (lincelsl): A tmall fish-like tnimal, about 5 cni. long, found 
in the Indian and Pacific oceani near the shores of the Malayan Archipelago 
apd Japan, in (he Mediterranean and Black aeas, and elacwhere. It is a trin- 
aition form from invertebrates to venebrates. — Ed. 

. ' LiP'doiiren\ A lung-fish, couipped with bodi fins and lungs, found in 

South America.— £i. 

* Ceratodus: A lung-fish found in Australia. — EJ. 

* Areheopteryx: An eitincc animal, the prototype of the class of birds 
having at the same time some of the chatacteriatici of reptiles.— Bf. 

5-C77 
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research in accordance with experience, and hence appears In much 
more definite and clearer form. To be sure, the empirical proof of 
this cyclical motion is not wholly free from gaps, but these are ins^ 
nificant in comparison with what has already been firmly established, 
and with each year they become more and more filled up. And 
how could the proof in detail be otherwise than incomplete when one 
bears in mind that the most essential branches of science— tract* 
planetary astronomy, chemistry, geology — have a scientific exist- 
ence of barely a hundred years, and the comparative method in 
physiology one of barely fifty years, and that the basic form of al- 
most all vital development, the cell, is a discovery not yet fo^ 
years oldl 


The innumerable suns and solar systems of our cosmic island, 
bounded by the outermost stellar rings of the Aiilky Way, developed 
by contraction and cooling from swirling, glowing masses of vapoi^ 
the laws of morion of which will perhaps be disclosed after the ob 
servations of some centuries have given us an insight into the 
proper motion of the stars. Obviously, this dev-eJoproeot did not 
proceed everywhere at the same rate. The existence of dark, W* 
merely planetary bodies, hence extinct suns in our stellar systeo, 
more and more suggests itself on astronomy fMfidler); on the 
other hand (according to Sccchi), a part of the vaporou* ^ 
bular patches belong to our stellar system as suns not j*et coaipletWi 
whereby it is not excluded that other nebulae, as Mfidlermaintaiiw, 
are distant independent cosmic islands, the relative stage of de«r 
opment of which must be determined by the spectroscope. 

How a solar system develops from a separate nebular ma 
has been shown in detail by Laplace in a manner still unsurpassfo. 
subsequent science has more and more confirmed him. , 

On the separate bodies so formed — suns as well 
satellites — the form of motion of matter at first prevailing ix uJ 
which we call heat. There can be no question of chemical compo^ 
of the elements even at a temperature like that still posse^M X 
the sun; the extent to which heat is transformed into electricity 
magnetism under such conditions continued solar observations w 
show; it is already as good as proved that the mechanical t 
taking place on the sun arises solely from the conflict of heat 

^3t* 

The smaller the separate bodies, the quicker they coo! on. 
ellites, asteroids and meteors first of ail, just as our moon has • 
been extinct. The planets more slowly, the central body * 
est of all. 
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With progressive coolmg the interplay of the physical forms of 
motion which become transformed into one another comes more and 
more to the forefront* until finally a point is reached at which 
chemical affinity begins to make itself felt, the previously chemically 
indifferent elements become differentiated, chemically, one after 
another, obtain chemical properties, and enter into combinations 
with one another. These o mbirations change continually with the 
decreasing temperature, which affects differently not only eech ele- 
ment but also each separate ctmbiimdon of elements, changing 
also with the consequent passage of part of the gaseous matter first 
to the liquid and then the solid state, and with the new conditions 
thus created. 

The period when the planet has a firm shell and accumulations 
of water on its surface coincides with that when its intrinsic heat 
diminishes more and more in comparison with the heat emitted to 
it from the central body. Its atmosphere becomes the arena of meteor- 
ological phenomena in the sense in which we now understand the 
word, its surface becomes the arena of geological changes m which 
the deposits resulting from atmospheric precipitation gain in* 
creasing p eponde anee over the slowly decreasing external effects 
of the incandescent fluid intetioT. 

If, finally, the temperature becomes so far equalized that over 
a considerable portion of the surface at least it does not exceed the 
limits within which albumen is capable of life, then, if other chemical 
preconditions are favourable, living protoplasm forms. What these 
preconditions are we do not yet know, which is not to be wondered 
at since so far not even the chemical formula of albumen has been 
established — we do not even know how many chemically different 
albuminous bodies there are — and since only about ten years ago 
the fact became fcnoivn that completely structureless albumen 
exercises all the essential functions of life: digestion, excretion, 
movement, contraction, reaction to stimuli, and reproduction. 

Thousands of years may have pasted before the conditions arose 
in which the next advance could take place and this formless albumen 
produce the first cell by formation of nucleus and membrane But 
this first cell also provided the foundation for the morphological 
development of the whole organic world; the first to develop, as it 
is permissible to assume from the whole analogy of the paleontolog- 
ical record, were innumerable species of non-ce\lular and cellular 
protista, of which the Eozoon canadtnse^ alone has come down to us. 


‘ Eoioon toTtaiensr. A minetsl found in Ctnads ihst used to be considered 
the fossils of the eirliesl primilive organUnts. la 1S78 K «1 AiSbiut disproved 
the Qcguic etisin of ibu taiuask— Cd. 
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and of which some gradually dHTerentiated into the first plants and 
others into the first animais. And from the first animals there devel- 
oped, essentially by further differentiation, the numerous classes, 
orders, families, genera and species of animals; and lastly vertebrates, 
the form in which the nervous system attains its fullest develijp- 
ment; and among these again lastly that vertebrate animal in which 
nature artains consciousness of itself— man. 

Man, too, arises by diffirentiation. Not only individually, differ- 
entiated out of a single egg cell toihemost complicated organism 
that nature produces — no, also historically. When after thousands 
of years of struggle the differentiation of hand from foot, and erect 
gait, were finally established, man became distinct from the mon- 
key and the basis was laid for the development of articulate speech 
and the mighty development of the brain that has since made the 
gulf between man and monkey unbridgeable. The specialization 
of the hand— this*implies the too/, and the tool implies specifically 
human activity, the transforming reaction of man on nature, pro- 
duction. Animals in the narrower sense also have tools, but only « 
limbs of their bodies: the ant, the bee, the beaver; animals also pro- 
duce, but their productive effect on surrounding nature In relation 
to the latter amounts to nothing at all. Man alone has succeeded b 
impressing his stamp on nature, not only by shifting plants and ani- 
mals from one place to another, but also by so altering the ^en 
and climate of his dwelling place, and even the plants and animals 
themselves, that the consequences of his eccivity can disappear only 
tvith the general extinction of the terrestrial globe. And he has 
complished this primarily and essentially by means of the hand. 
Even the steam engine, so far his most powerful tool for the trans- 
formation of nature, depends, because it is a tool, in the last resort 
on tlie hand. But step by step with the de\-eIopmeni of the hand went 
that of the brain; came consciousness, first of all of the conditions 
for producing separate practically useful results, and later, among 
the more favoured peoples and arising from the preceding, insight 
into the natural laws governing them. And with the rapidly growing 
knowledge of the laws of nature the means for reacting on nature 
also grew; the hand alone would never have achieved the steam 
gine if the brain of man had not developed correlativcly with an 
alongside of it, and partly owing to it. ^ i.,nf 

Yt'ith man we enter history. Animab abo have a history, 
their derivation and gradual evolution to their present state. 1 i 
history, howe\-er, is made for them, and in so far as they 
take part in It, this occurs without their knowledge or desire. On m 
other hand, the more that human beings become removw tiro 
enimab in the narrower sense of the word, the more they make the 
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history themselves, consciously, the less becomes the inflviencc 
of uitforesern effects and unconfolled fo'ces on this history, and 
the more accurately docs the historical result correspond to the aim 
laid dou-n in advance. If, hovsever, we apply this measure to human 
history, to that of even the most developed peoples of the present 
day, ne find that there still exists here a colossal disc epancy be- 
tween the ptoposed aims and the itsults attived at, that unfoteseen 
effects predominate, and that the uncontrolled forces arc far more 
powerful than those set into motion according to plan, And this 
cannot be otherwise os long as the most essential historical activity 
of men, the one which has raised them from bestiality to humanity 
and which forms the material foundation of all their other activities, 
namely, the production of their m:ans cC subsistence, that is, today, 
social production, is particularly subject to the interplay of unintend- 
ed effects of uncontrolled forces and achieves its desired end 
only by way of exception and, much more frequently, the exact 
opposite. In the most advanced industrial countries we have sub- 
dued the forces of nature and pressed them into the service of mankind, 
we have thereby infinitely multiplied production, so that a child 
now produces more than a hundr^ adults previously. And what 1$ 
the consequence? Increasing overwork and increasing misery of the 
masses, and every ten years a great crash. Danvin did not toow 
what a bitter satire he wrote on mankind, and especially on his coun- 
trymen, when he showed that free competition, the struggle for ex- 
istence, which the economUu celebrate as the highest historical 
achievement, is the normal state of the animal kingdom. Only con- 
scious organization of social production, in which production 
and distribution are carried on in a planned way, can elevate 
mankind above the rest of the animal world socially in the same 
way that production in general has done this fcr men specifically 
Historical development makes such an organization daily more 
indispensable, but also with every day more possible. From it 
will date a new epoch of history, in which mankind itself, and 
with mankind all branches of its activity, and especially natural 
science, -will experience an advance before which everything preced- 
ing it will pale into insignificance. 

Nevertheless, all that comes into being deserves to perish.' 
Millions of years may elapse, hundreds of thousands of generations 
be bom and die, but inexorably the time will come when the fail- 
ing warmth of the sun will no longer suffice to melt the ice thrusting 
itself forward from the polesj when the human race, crowding more 
and more about the equator, will finally no longer find even there 


’ MephistopheUj in Goethe's Fan$t.—Ed. 
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ife, but which is not capable of producing these conditions from 
)Ut of itself, such matter has Jorfeitei motion-, motion which has 
ost the capacity ofbeing transformed into the various forms appropri- 
itc to it may indeed still have dynamts^ but no longer cncr$eia* 
ind so has become partially destroyed. Both, however, are unthink- 
ible. 

This much is certain: there was a lime when the matter of our 
:osmic island had transformed such a tpiantity of motion — of what 
kind we do not yet know — into heat that there could be developed 
from it the solar systems appertaining to (atxnrding to Madlcr) at 
least twenty million stars, the gradual extinction of which is like- 
wiseceriain.How did this tiansfomation take place?\Ve know that 
just as little as Father Secchi knows whether the funtre caput tnortu- 
w«*of our solar system will ever again be converted into the raw ma- 
terial for new solar systems. But here either we must have recourse 
to a creator or we are forced to the conclusion that the incandescent raw 
material for the solar systems of ow cosmic island was produced in 
a natural way by transformations of motion which arc by nature 
inJierent in moving matter, and the conditions of which, therefore, 
must be reproduced by matter, even if only after millions and mil- 
lions of years, more or less accidentally, but with the necessity that 
Is also inherent in accident. 

The possibility of such a transfotmatlon is more and more being 
conceded. The view is being arrit*ed at that the heavenly bodies are 
ultimately destined to fall into one another, and one even calculates 
the amount of heat which must be developed on such collisions. The 
sudden flaring up of new stars, and the equally sudden increase in 
brightness of familiar ones, of which we are informed by astronomy, 
is most easily explained by such collisions. Kot only does our group 
of planets move about the tun, and our tun within our cosmic island, 
but our nholc cosmic island aho moves in space in temporary, rela- 
tive equilibrium with the other cosmic islands, for even the relative 
equilibrium of freely floating bodies can only exist where the motion 
is reciprocally conditioned; and it is assumed by many that the tem- 
perature in cosmic space is not everywhere the same. Finally, we know 
that, with the exception of an infinttcsimal portion, the heat of the 
innumerable suns of our cosmic bland vanishes into space and fails 
to raise the temperature of cosmic space e%-en by s millionth of a 
degree centigrade. VUhat becomes of all this enormous quantity of 


• DvKJTCi't: Potentislily.— fM. 

• I.pirrj,i4: Efftetivetie*!.— D/ 

• Ctyiit mvivurn: DutiifW— htaa;htie WJ iht sc.it tt Ott J it-r,- 
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heat? Is It forever dJssipated in the ottemrt to heat cosmic t^ta, 
has It ceased to exist practically, and does it continue to exist cclj 
thcoTeticaHy, in the fact that cosmic spare has bec o me sranset It 
a decimal fraction of a depree bcpinntng srith ten or more counts? 
Such an assumption denies the IndcstructibiUty of motion; it tdauts 
of the possibility that by the cosmic bodies successively falllcgicta 
one another all existinp mechanical motion will be convened cw 
heat and the latter radiated intocmmic space, so that in spite efsU 
"indestructibility of force" all motion in g e ner a l would has-cccased* 
(Incidentally it is seen here hosv inaccurate is the term: indestnsri' 
bility of force, instead of: indestructibility of motion.) Heccesrt 
arrive at the conclusion that in some ss-ay, which it srill seme tee 
later be the task of natural science to demonstrate, the heat radiac^ 
into cosmic space must be able to become tiansfotmed Into another 
form of motion, in which it can once more be stored up and res- 
dered active. 'Ibercby the chief dilhculty in the way of the recca- 
version of extinct suns into incandescent vapour disappears. _ 

For the rest, the eternally repeated succession of .worlds in a* 
finite time is only tlie logical complement to the coexistence of ^ 
numerable worlds in incite space— a principle the necegity rf 
which even the anti*theoretical Yankee brain of Draper was forced 
to admit.‘ 

It is an eternal cycle in which matter move, a cycle that certamly 
only complete its orbit in periods of time for which our terre^ 
year is no adequate measure, a c>-cle in which the time of 
development, the time of organic life, and still more that of the 
of beings Conscious of ihemscive and of nature, is just as scaatny 
meted out as the space in which life and self-consciousness come mto 
operation; a cycle in which every finite mode of existence ofinattff, 
whether it be sun or nebular vapour, single animal or genus of animals, 
chemical combination or dissociation, is equal! j* transient, and whffe' 
in tvothing is eternal but ctemally changing, eternally morwg 
matter and the Jaws according to which it moves and changes^p* 
however often, and however relentlessly, this cycle is completed m 
time and space, however many millions of suns and earths may 
into being and go out of being, however long it may take before the 
conditions for organic life are brought about in a solar system et^ 
on a single planet, however innumerable the organic beings that 


• “The mnltiplicity of world$ ia infioiie space leads to the eooc^t 
of * saccession of worlds ia infinite time." Draper, Hist. lot. Devel. ii, 
[325). [Note ty Engels.] 

J. W. Draper. History of the lateirtclual Devetopment of Euri-fi, «’“• 
1 - 11 , I.ondoQ 1864. — E 3 . 
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have to precede and first pass away before animals with a brain 
capable of thought develop from their midst, and for a short span 
of time find conditions suitable for life, only to be exterminated 
later without mercy, we have the cenainty that matter remains 
eternally the same in all its transformations, that none of its at- 
tributes can ever be lost, and therefore, also, that with the same iron 
necessity with which it will again exterminate on the earth its highest 
creation, the thinking mind, it must somewhere else and at another 
time again engender it. 


Written by Engsh in 1875-76 Printed tccwding 10 the m*. 

Originally published in 1925 Tranalated from the German 
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TIIE VMXT PLA\*ED HY L,\nOU« IN' TIIE TRANSITIOX 
niOM APE TO 3IAN 


Labour'is ihesourceof att wealth, thepoliticalfcooomtstiaisBt. 
Itisthis — next tonature.whcchsupplies it with the material that it 
converts into wealth. But it is even infinitely more than this. It « 
the prime basic condition for all human existence, and this to sudj 
an extent that, In a sense, we have to say that labour created man 
himself. 

Many hundreds of thousands of years apo, during an epoch, not 
yet definitely determinable, of that period of the earth’s histe^ 
which geologists call the Tenlary period, most lively towards tte 
end of it, a specially highly-developed race of anthropoid apes ItTO 
somewhere in the tropical rone— probably on a great ccotiaea^il 
has now sunk to the bottom of the Indian Ocean. Darwin has girai 
us an approximate description of these ancestors of otirs. They were 
completely covered with hair, they had beards and pointed cats, 
and they lived in bands in the trees. 

Presumably as an immediate consequence of their mode of hie, 
which in climbing assigns different functions to the hands than to 
the feet, these apes when walking on level ground began to dlsaccais- 
tom themselves to the aid of their bands and to adopt a more 
more erect gait. This was i/ie decisive sup in the transition from ape 
to man. 

All extant anthropoid apes can stand erect and move about on 
their two feet alone, but only in case of urgent need and in * 
clumsy way. Their natural gait is in a half-erect posture and inclufl» 
the use of the hands. The majority rest the knuckles of the fiston ® 
ground and, with 1^ drawn up, swing the body through therr loUc 
arms, much as a cripple moves with the aid of crutches. In gen^ > 
we can today still observe among apes all the transition stages fro® 
walking on all fours to walking on two legs. But for none of them has 
the latter method become more than a makeshifr. 
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For erect gait among our hairy ancestors to have become first the 
ulc and in time a necessity presupposes that in the meantime di- 
verse other functions increasingly devolved upon the hands. Even 
imong the apes there already prevails a certain division in the em- 
jloyment of the hands and feet. As already mentioned, in climbing 
;he hands are uskI differently from the feet. The former serve pri- 
narily for the collection and grasping of food, as already occurs in 
;he use of the fore paws among lower mammals. Many monkeys use 
their hands to build nests for themselves in the trees or even, like 
the chimpanzee, to consiact rotrfs between the branches for pro- 
tection against the weather. With their hands they seize hold of 
dubs to defend themselves against enemies, or bombard the latter 
with fruits and stones. In captivity, they carry out with their hands 
i number of simple operations copied from human beings. But it is 
just here that one sees how great is the distance between the unde- 
veloped hand of even the most anthropoid of apes and the human 
hand that has been highly perfected by the labour of hundreds of 
thousands of years. The number #nd general arrangement of the 
bones and muscles are the same in ^th; but the hand of the lowest 
savage can perform hundreds of operations that no monkey’s hand 
can imitate. Vo sioilan band has ever fashioned even the crudest 
of stone knives. 

At first, therefore, the operations for which our ancestors gradually 
learned to adapt their hands during the many thousands of years of 
transition from ape to man could have been only very simple. The 
lowest savages, even those in whom a regression to a more animal- 
like condition with a simultaneous physical degeneration can be 
assumed to have occurred, are neveiiheless far supeiioT to these tran- 
sitional beings. Before the fim flint was fashioned into a knife 
by human hands, a period of time may have elapsed in comparison 
with which the historical period known to us appears insignificant. 
But the decisive step was taken: the hand had became free and could 
.henceforth attain ever greater dexterity and skill, and the greater 
flexibility thus acquired was liUierited and increased from generation 
to generation. 

Thus the hand is not only the o^n of labour, it is a!:o the prod- 
uci tf labour. Only by labour, by adaptation to ever new operations, 
by inheritance of the thus acquired special development of muscles, 
ligaments and, over longer periods of time, bones as well, and by the 
ever-renewed employment of this iiUierited finesse in new, more and 
more complicated operations, has the human hand attained the high 
degree of perfection that has enabled it to ©injure into being the 
paintmgs of a Raphael, the statues of a Tborwaldsen, the music of a 
Paganini. 
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an only one Eiaabccf 

b^StfAH ^ I complex organism. And what benefitted the fcaai. 
benefitted also the whole body it served; and this in two wajs. 
or^ ,u P?^"' “ consequence of the law of correlatia 

e ’ called it. According to this law, panJcjIr 

®*P^^?** parts of an organic being are alwajs bot^i 
" certain forms of other parts that apparently haw 
<•(■11 first. Thus all animals that have red bleed 

fV.u T nuclei, and in which the back of the head is »:• 

1 •?* vertebra by means of a double articulation (c» 

y also without exception possess lacteal glands for stcklia 
S»^»larly, cloven hoofs in mammals are regtitolj 
lated with the possession of a multiple stomach for ruminatlcs. 
(if »u®*v certain forms involve changes in the form of other 
ne body, although we cannot explain this connection. Perfectly 
white cats with blue eyes are alivays, or almost aluays, de^. Th« 
^aauaily increasing perfection of the human hand, and fhecarjEes- 
adaptation of the feet for erect gait, has undoubtedly, bf 
V rtue of such correlation, reacted on ether parts of the orgaaisa- 
nowever, mis action has as yet been much too little investifstrf 
lor us to be able to do more here than testate the fact in 
terms. 


Much more important is the direct, demonstrable reactien cf 
the devclopmwt of the hand on the rest of the organism. As already' 
*?'c, our simian ancestors were gregarious; it is obviously imr*** 
sible to seek the derivation of man, the most social of all animsh, 
irom non-gregarious immediate ancestors. The masteo' o'cr cs* 
^j^ch l^an with the development of the hand, with Isbccr, 
widened mao's horizon at every new odvance. He was coniinwHf 
discovering new, hitherto unknown, properties of natural objects. 
On the other hand, the development of labour necessarily helped W 
bring the members of society closer together by multiplyu’g cases 
01 mumal sup^rt, joint activity, and by making clear the sdvan- 
age of this joint activity to each individual. In short, men in th* 
making amved at the point where they had jotmihirg to say to 
another. The uige created its organ; the undeveloped larynx cf 
8 p< was slowly but surely transfonned, by means of modulation d 
order to produce constantly more developed modulation, and the 
organs of the mouth gradually learned to pronounce one ariicuLiie 
letter after another. 

. Cofnparistm with animals proves that this explanation of the 
^gin of language from and with labour is the only correct «?• 
ine Jutle ihat these, even the most highly-developed 
*'e to communicate to one another can be communicated with*”-- 
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th; «iJ of aniculate jptfch. In a state of nature, no animal feel* 
hjnJicarprJ l>y hj inability toifcakor touniicrsiand human speech. 
It is quite dilTctert when It has been tamed bv man- The dog and the 
hone, by B^$r<tati«t with man, hart des'clopcd such a gfx>d car 
for articulate speech that they easily learn to understand any Ian* 
guspc within the range of their circle of ideas. Moreover, they ha\c 
acquired the capacity for feelings such as affection for man, grati- 
tude, etc., which were previously foreign to them- Anyone who has 
had much to do with such animals w-tH hardly be able to escape the 
conviction that there arc plenty of cases where they nets feel their 
tnabilily to speak is a defect, although, unfortunately, it can no 
longer be remediej owing to their vecal organs being loo special- 
tied in a definite direction- However, where the organ exists, within 
certain limits even this inability disappears. Tlic buccal organs of 
birds are, of course, as different from those of man os can yet 
birds arc the only*afilmals that can learn to speak; and it is the 
bird with the most hideous voice, the parrot, that speaks best of all. 
Let no one object that the parrot docs not understand what ii says. 
It is true that for the sheer pleasure of talking and associating with 
human beings, the parrot will chatter for hours at a stretch, contin- 
ually tcpeatlns iu whole vocabulary. But within the limits of its 
circle of ideas it can also learn to understand what it is saying Teach 
a parrot swear words in such a way that it gets an idea of their 
meaning (one of the great amusements of sailors returning from the 
tropics); tease it and you will soon discover that it knows how to 
use iu swear words |u« as correctly as a Berlin costermonger. Sim- 
ilarly with begging for titbits. 

First labour, after it and then with it speech — these were the 
two most essential stimuli under the influence of which the brain 
of the ape gradually changed into that of man, which for all its 
similarity is far larger and more perfect. Hand in hand with the 
development of the brain went the development of its most imme- 
diate instruments—the sense organs. Just as the gradual develop- 
ment of speech is neccs-auly accompanied by a corresponding refine- 
ment of the organ of hearing, so the development of the brain as a 
whole is accompanied by a tefincmeixt of all the senses. The eagle 
sees rnuch farther than man, but the human eye sees considerably 
more in things than docs the eye of the eagle. The dog has a far keener 
sense of smell than man, but it does not distinguish a hundredth part 
of the odours that for man arc definite signs denoting different 
things. And the sense of touch, which the ape hardly possesses in 
Its crudest initial form, has been developed only side by side with 
the development of the human hood itself, through the medium of 
labour. 
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J^ction on labour and apecch of the development of the 
brain and its attendant senses, of the increasing clarity of consciocs- 
ness, power of abstra tion and of judgment, gave both labour sad 
special an ever-renewed impulse to further development, a developiacl 
which, far from reaching its conclusion when man finally becaas 
distinct from the monkey, continued on the whole to make pow- 
erful progress, varying since in degree and direction among different 
peoples and at different times, and here and there even interrupted 
by local or temporary regression. This further development h« 
been strongly urged fonvard, on the one hand, and guided alocf 
more definite directions, on the other hand, by a new cleoat 
which came into play with the appearance of fully-fledged nia, 
namely, society. 

Hundreds of thousands of ycars^^f no greater signifesace 
in the history of the earth than one second in the life of maa'— 
certainly elapsed before human society arose out-of a troupe of tree- 
climbing monkeys. Yet it did finally appear. And what do we find 
once more as the characteristic difference between the trou^ of 
monkeys and human society? Latcur. The ape band was sstisfitd 
to browse over the feeding area determined for it by geographic*! 
conditions or the resistance of neighbouring bands; it imdertcok 
migrations and struggles to win new feeding grounds, but it w* 
incapable of extracting from them more than they offered in then 
natural state, except that the band unconsciously feriiliaed tte 
soil with its own excrements. As soon as all possible feeding grouam 
were occupied,' further increase of the monkey population couM 
not occur; the number of animals could at best rtmain statiocary- 
But all animals waste a great deal of food, and, in addition, destroy 
in germ the next generation of the food supply. Unlike the hunttf» 
the wolf does not spare the doe which would provide it with ki“* 
the next year; the goats in Greece, which graze down the joun? 
bushes before they grow up, have eaten bare all the mountains w 
the country. This "predatory economy" of animals plays an mpoT- 
tant part in the gradual transformation of species by forcing A® 
to adapt themselves to other than the usual food, thanks to wbia 
their blood acquires s different chemical composition and the whole 
physical constitution gradually alters, while species that were once 
established die out. There is no doubt that this predatory econWJ 
has powerfully contributed to the transition of our ancestor frj® 
ape to man. In a race of apes that far surpassed all others in intelu* 


* A leading authoritjr in Ibii retpect. Sir William Thomson, h** caj«* 

lated that hiile mori than a hundred rmittion ytart could have elapsed iie« 
the time srhen the earth had cooled sufficiently for plants and laimils to 
able to live ca it. [Nett ^ Engils.J 
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govce and adaptability, this predatory economy could not help 
leading to a continual increase in the number of plants used for 
food and to the devouring of more and more edible parts of alimen- 
tary plants. In short, it led to the food becoming more and more 
varied, hence also the substances entering the body, the chemical 
premises for the transltiort to tnaiv. But aU that was not yet labour 
in the proper sense of the word. Labour begins with the making of 
tools. And what are the most ancient tools that we find — the most 
ancient judging by the heirlooms of prehistoric man that have been 
discovered, and by the mode of life of the earliest historical peoples 
and of the rawest of contemporary savages? They are hunting and 
fishing implements, the former at the same time serving as weapons. 
But hunting and fishing presuppose the tronsfeion from an exclu- 
sively vegetable diet to the concomitant use of meat, and this is 
another important step in the process of transition from ape to man. 
A meat diet contained in an almost ready state the most esBcntial 
ingredients required by the organism for its metabolism. It short- 
ened the time required, notonlyfordigestioDjburoIso for the other 
vegetative bodily processes corresponding to those of plant life, 
and thus gained further time, material and desire for the active 
maaitoutioft of animal iife in the proper sense of the word. And 
the farther man in the making moved from the plant the higher 
oe rose above the animal. Just as becoming accustomed to a plant 
diet side by aide with meat converted wild cats and dogs into the 
sen-ants of man, so also adaptation to a meat diet, side by side 
with a vegetable diet, considerably contributed to giving bodily 
strength and independence to man in the making. The most essen- 
tial effect, however, of a meat diet was on the brain, which now 
received a far richer flow of the materials necessary for its nourish- 
ment and development than formerly, and which, therefore, could 
^v-dop more rapidly and perfectly from generation to generation. 
With all respect to the vegetarians it has zo be recognized that man 
did not come into existence without a meat diet, and if the latter, 
toong all peoples known to us, has led to cannibalism at some 
or other (the forefathers of the Berliners, the Weletabians or 
wilzians, used to eat their parents as late as the tenth century), 
that is of no consequence to us today. 

The meat diet led to two new advances of decisive importance: 
to Ac harnessing of fire and the domesticatiDn of animals. The first 
still further shortened the digestive process, as it provided the 
mouth with food aiready, as it were, semiAiigestedi the second 
made meat more copious by opening up a new, more regular source 
of^pply in addition to hunting, and moreover provided, in milk 
Wd its products, a new article of food at least as valuable as meat 
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ednevyequiremcnts: shelter and and hence new actirities, tthicb 
and damp, new spheres of labod,3„ the animal, 

further and further sepa-ated n organs of speech and brain, not 
nniv f hands, in soctety. human beinp becaaj 

rn Li f ^ individual but alsonore complicated operations, asi 
5 ng> hipher and higher aims. VTidi 
of setting themselves, and achieviime d.flcrent, more perfect, oore 
Itself becid ,o hunting and cattle raising} 
diversified. Agriculture was addeof^ing, pottery and navigation, 
then spitmmg, weavmg, metalw> appeared finally art and science., 
Along with trade and industry theigns and states. Law and politics 
™ 4 there developed natlic n,i„ef image of human tbir.f 

arose, and with them the fantastg face of all these creations, which 
in the human mind; religion. In ih-^s of the mind and which seemed 
appeared in the first place as produce more modest productions of 
to dominate human societies, tlu background, the more so since 
the working hand retreated into thi,|ready at a \-ery early stage of 
the mind that planned the labour lalready in theprimitivefamily). 
development of society (for example^d been planned carried out by 
was able to have the labour that hfyr the swift advance of civiiizs- 
other hands than its own. All merit i^e development and activity of 
tion was ascribed to the mind, to i[ ,o explain their actions from 
the brain. Men became accustomedr needs (which in any case are 
their thoughts instead of from theithe mind);— and so there arose 
reflected, come to consciousness in <c outlook on the world which, 
in the course of time that idealistlnt world, has dominated men s 
especially since the end of the anciorree that even themostmatcrial* 

minds. It still rules them to such a deinian school are still unable to 
istic natural scientists of the Darwian, because under this ideologi- 
foTO any clear idea of the origin of ntthc part that has been pla}^ 
cal influence they do not r~— i—t 
therein by labour. 
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Animals, os already indicated, chan^ external nature by their 
activities just as man docs, even if not to the same extent, and these 
changes made by them in their environment, as tve have seen, in 
turn react upon and chanjre their originators. For in nature nothing 
taVes place in isolation. Every thing affects every other thing and 
vieevtrsa, and it is tnvtiy because this all'Sided motion and interac- 
tion is forgotten that our natural scientists are prevented from clearly 
seeing the simplest things. We have seen how goats have prevented 
the regeneration of forests in Greece-, on St. Helena, goats and 
pigs disemba keJ by the hrst arrivals have succeeded in exter- 
minating its old vegetation almost completely, and so have prepared 
the ground for the spreading cif plants brought by later sailors 
and colonists. Hut if animals exert a lasting effect on their environ- 
ment it happens unintentionally and, os far as the animals them- 
selves are concerned, it is an accident. The further removed men 
are from animals, however, the more their effect on nature assumes 
the character of premeditated, planned action directed towards 
definite ends known in advance. The animal destroys the vegeta- 
tion of a locality without realizing nhat it is doing. Man destroys 
it in order to sow field crops on the soil thus released, or to plant 
trees or s-lnes which he knows will yield many times the amount 
sown. He traiufees useful plants and domestic animals from one 
country to another and thus changes the flora and fauna of whole 
contlnenu. More than this. Through artificial breeding both plants 
and animals are so changed by the hand of man that they t«come 
unrecognizable. The wild plants from which our grain varieties 
originate are still being sought In vain. The question of the wild 
animal from which our dogs arc descended, the dogs themselves 
being so different from one another, or our equally numerous breeds 
of horses, is still under dispute. 

In any case, of course, we have no intention of disputing the 
ability of animals to act in a planned, premeditated fashion. On 
the contrary, a planned mode of action exists in embryo wherever 
protoplasm, living albumen, exists and leacts, that is, carries out 
definite, even if extremely simple, movements os a result of definite 
external stimuli. Such reaction takes place even where there is as 
yet no cell at all, let alone a nerve cell. Themanner in which insectiv- 
orous plants capture their prey appears likewise in a certain re- 
spect as a planned action, although performed quite unconscious- 
ly. In animals the capacity for conscious, planned action develops 
proportionally to the development of the nervous system, and among 
marmnals it attains quite a high level. While fox hunting in England 
one can daily observe how unerringly the fox knows how to make 
use of its excellent knowledge of the locality in order to elude its 
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pumien, and how well it knot^-s and turns to account all fa^'ourafcle 
features of the pround that cause the s«nt to be lost. Among ocr 
domestic animals, more highly dcwlopcd thanks to association with 
man, every day one can observe acts of cunning on exactly the sm: 
level as those of children. For, just os the developmental history of 
the human embryo in the mother’s womb is only an abbreviated 
repetition of the history, extending over millions of years, of the 
bodily evolution of our animal ancestors, starting from the wona, 
so the mental de\*elopment of the human child is only a still more 
abbreviated repetition of the intcllccnial development of thee 
same ancestors, at least of the later ones. But all the planned actim 
of all animals has never contrived to impress the stamp of thar 
will upon the earth. It lock man to do that. 

In short, the animal merely uset external namre, and brings 
about changes in it simply by its presence; man by his changes mako 
nature serve his ends,«<Kfmif. Thisis the final, cssmtial dist^* 
tiOQ between man and the other animals, and once again it is labour 
that brings about this distinction. . 

Let us not, however, flatter ourselves overmuch on account w 
our human victories over nature. For each such victory it taiw 
its revenge on us. Each of them, it is true, has m the firar place iw 
consequences on which we counted, but in the second and thud piaf** 
it has quite different, unforeseen effects which only too often 
the first. The people who, in Mesopotamia, Greece, Asia 
and elsewhere, utterly destroyed the forests to obtain cultivt 
land never dreamed that they were laying the basis for the pres 
devastated condition of these countries, by removing 
the forests the collecting centres and reservoirs of moisture, w 
the Italians of the Alps used up the pine forests cm the sOT 
slopes, so carefully cherished on the northern slopes, ^ ^ 
inkling that by doing so they were cutting at the roots of me 
industry in their region; they had still less inkling that 
thereby depriving their mountain springs of water for 
part of the year, and making it possible for them to pour sii 
furious torrents of it on the plains during the rainy seasons. ^ 
who spread the potato in Europe tvert not aware that with 
farinaceous tubers they were at the same time spreading 
Thus at every step we are reminded that we by no means ™ . 

nature like a conqueror over a foreign people, like soroeOTC ' 
ing outside nature — but thar we, with flesh, blood and brain, 
to namre, and exist in its midst, and that all our mast^ _ ri rnrff 
sisis in the fact that we have the advantage over all other 
of being able to know and correctly apply its laws. under- 

And, in fact, with every day that passes we are learning to 
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»tand iti laws more correctly, snd petting to perceive both the 
more immediate and the more remote consequences of our inter- 
ference with the traditional course of nature. In particular, after 
the mighty advances of natural science tn the present century, we 
arc more and more placed in a position where ne can learn 
and hence control even the more remote natural consequences 
of at least our most ordinary producu\-c aciisities. Rut the more 
this happens the more will men cot only feel hut aUo realize their 
oneness sslth nature, and the more srapossibk w ill become the sense- 
less and unnatural idea of a ewteast between mind end matter, 
man and nature, soul and body, ruth as arc<c m Curope after the 
decline of classical antiquity and obtained its highest elaboration 
in Christianity. 

Rut if It has already required the labour of thousands of years 
for us to learn, to some extent, to calculate the more remote njti/ral 
effects of our actions directed louarJ produeium. it has t'cm still 
more dilficult in regard to the more remote lo.-wf (ffecis of these 
actions. Ve mentioned the potato and the rc^uhirg ipfrad f'f scrof- 
ula. Rutvhat isKfOfula incompariuin with ihctfT.M which the re- 
duction of the ucrVcri to q potato diet bad on the livirg conditioni 
of the masses of the pevTlc whole touninrs or m comparison 
with ihe famine which cs-enooh Ireland in 1^47 in tonscquaict 
of ilw potato blight, and which consigned to the pra\e ■ millvotv 
Irishmen, nemrished, end slut almost esilcsively c<v potatoes, and 
forced the cmipration overseas of iwomillK'n more' When the Arabs 
learned to distil alcohol, k never entered their heads that by so 
doing they were creating one of the thief wrapons for the annihila- 
tion of the iborigcnes cf the then still undivoseted Ameruan con- 
tinent. And when aflerwards t.olcmbfs disv-osertd this America, 
he did not krow that b) doing to hr was gm.ng a new lease cf life 
to slaiery, which m Run’pe had long ego l-cen dcT.e cwai with, 
and lasing the bSMi for the trade m Seg i-ei The men who in 
the scs-mteenth and eiphtecnih sentuncs Llx-urcd to treate the 
steam er.pine had no idea that thrs were pitpanog ibe ir.stnment 
which more than any otlser was to tesolattcr.ire social cr-ndiiions 
throughout the world r.*pccully in rutopc, bs cr'^ceniratieR wealth 
in the hand* cf ■ mi-toriir, the bi-pt riai<'fits I'cirg rendered proper- 
tyleii, this mitmment ua* dcsn.-cJ at f.rii to gue i.xiil and pel it i 
cal d.eniaition to the bourgeoisie, end then, howeier, to pue riic 
to a cls's itrvgplc between boorgeeu c *rj prrlerarnt whuh ran 
end only in tl.e oierthrew rf tie bi-jTg'v'iiie end the alejitinn td 
all tlsrs aatapini'rrs. Rut in this sphere too, hr l^ep end often eruel 
esferimee and by rellectirg ard eralu rp tl e bot.'eivil r-stmsl, 
gradualli Ratnirg to get a clear siow ef sl.e indited, more 
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rcmoie social cfTccti nf mir prr\Iucllvc scxivft/, and w ths fo 
sibility ii flfTi'fdcJ ut of conifollinj; onJ rcpilating th€« tf.xa 
ay 

However, to cfT'ctuaxc thU fccuJailm rtquifci rcrs 

than mere knowIcJ^c It requircf a complete revolution in cur hiuS- 
erto exiMinp niodcorrroduction.andwithitofcmrwhole centespJ- 
rary »oc«al order. 

All hitherto exhtinc model of protluctlon have aimed rrerely 
at ochicvinp the mo^t immediately and directly u«ful efT.-ct cf labour. 
TTic further con'cqumcca. which appear only later on and tecccs 
cfTective throuph gradual repetition and accumulation, were totjUj 
ncplcctcd. The oriptnal common ownership of land corresponirf. 
On the one hand, to a level of development of human beinpt in 
their horiaon was restricted in pcncral to what lay immediately 
at hand, and presupposed, on the other hand, a certain suf|erCu‘ty 
of available land, allowing ft certain latitude for corrcctins 
possible bad results of this primeval type of economy. 
surplus land was exhausted, common ownership decliced, M 
higher forms of production, however, led to the division cf Ate 
population into different classes ond thereby to the 
of ruling and oppressed classes. Thus the interest of the rtiltns f***' 
became the driving factor of production, in so far as the Jaitsr ^ 
not restricted to the barest means of subsistence of the 
people. This has been carried through most completely in ^ 
talist mode of production prevailing today in Western 
The individual capitalists, who dominate production 
arc able to concern themselves only with the most immediate use 
effect of their actions. Indeed, cvxn this useful 
as it is a question of the usefulness of the article that is 
or exchanged — retreats right into the background, and lae 
incentive becomes the profit to be made on selling. 


The social science of the bourgeoisie, classical P°V*‘^®!,^^oci'3i 
is predominantly occupied only with the directly ^ 
effects of human actions connected with production 
This fully corresponds to the social organization of which i 
theoretical expression. As individual capitalists are 
production and exchange for the sake of the immediate 
the nearest, most Immediate results can be taken into 
the first place. As long as the individual manufacturer or m 
sells a manufactured or purchased commodity with j . jjjt 
eced profit, he is satisfied and docs not concern huaseli w 
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afterwards becomes of the commodity and its purchasers. The same 
thing applies to the natural effecti of the same actions- What cared 
theSpanish planters in Cuba, who burned down forests on the slopes 
of the mountains and obtained from the ashes sufficient fertilizer 
for one generation of highly profitable ccffiee trees — what cared 
they that the heavy tropical rainfall afterwards washed away the 
now unprotected upper stratum of the soil, leaving behind oniy 
bare rockl In relation to nature, as to society, the present mode 
of production is predominantly concerned only about the first, 
the most tangible result, and then surpriseiseven expressed that the 
more remote effects of actions directed to this end turn out to be 
of quite a different, mainly even of quite an opposite, character; 
that the harmony of supply and demand is transformed into its dia- 
metrical opposite, as shown by thecouncofeach ten years' industrial 
cycle, and of which even Germany has expcncr.ced a little prelimi- 
nary in the “crash";' that private ownership based on one'sown 
labour necessarily develops into the property lessness of the work- 
ers, while all wealth becomes more and more concentrated in the 
hands of non-wotkets; that 1...] * 

Written by Engels In 1876 
Orlglnslljr published In (he iourn*l 
\'«M Z*ti {ot t89« 


rtinied ercordinp to the ms 
Tienilaied hem tbe Oermu 


* Engels refers to the econcm.c criiit tt iJyj 74.— rj 
Here the miousaipt breaks €ia.~-rJ 



Frederick Engels 

SOCIALISM: UTOPL\N AND SCIENTinC 

SPECIAL INTRODLCTION TO THE ENGLISH EDITION 
OF 1S92 

The present little book is, originally, a part of a larger whole. 
About 1875, Dr. E- DQhring, frhatdoeent at Berlin UBiver»i’W» 
suddenly and rather clunorously announced his conversion to Social' 
ism, and presented the German public not only with an elsborste 
Socialist theory, but also with a complete practical plan for the 
reorganization of society. As a matter of course, he fell foul cfh" 
predecessors; above all, he honoured Marx by pouring out upoo 
him the full vials of his wrath. 

This took place about the time when the two sections of i..e 
ScciaUst party in Germany — Eiscnachers and Lassalle^— 
just effected their fusion, and thus obtained not only an iinntense 
increase of strength, but, what was more, the faculty of employes 
the whole of this strength against the common enemy. The .Socialu* 
party in Gennany was fast becoming a power. But to 
power, the first condition was that the newly-conquered unity snouU 

not be imperilled And Dr Duhrmg openly proceeded to form arounU 

himself a sect, the nucleus of a future separate party. It thus 
necessary to take up the gauntlet ihrowm dowTi to us, and to cg-t 
out the struggle whether wc liked it or not. 

This, howeser, though it might not be an ovcr-difCralt, w 
evidently a long-winded business. As h well known, we 
arc cf a terribly ponderous CruKdl-c/i^'t, radical 
profound radicality, whatever you may like to call if. 
snyTMte cf us expounds what he ctsaiders a new doctrine, •*« 
fint to elaborate it into zn all-comprising system. He has to 
that both the first principles of I^ie and the fundamental 
the universe had existed from all eternity for r.o other purpose 
to ultimately lead to this newly-discovered, crowning thecry. A—* 
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Dr. Duhfing, in this respect, was quite up to the national mark. 
Nothing less than a complete “System of Philosophy,” mental, moral, 
natural, and historical; a complete “S5rstem of Political Economy and 
Socialism’*; and, finally, a “CritkalHistory of Political Economy" — 
three big volumes in octavo, heavy extrinsically and intrinsically, 
three army -corps of arguments mobilised against all previous philos- 
ophers and economists in general, and against Marx in particular — 
in fact, an attempt at a complete “revolution in science” — these 
were what I should have to tackle. I had to treat of all and every 
possible subject, from the concepts of time and space to Bimetallism; 
from the eternity of matter and motion to the perishable nature 
of moral ideas; from Darwin’s natural selection to the education 
of youth in a futute society. Anyhow, the systematic comprehen- 
siveness of my opponent gave me the opportunity of developing, 
in opposition to him, and in a more connected form than had pre- 
viously been done, the views held by Marx and myself on this great 
variety of subjects. And that was the principal reason which made 
me undertake this othenvise ungrateful task. 

My reply was first published in a series of articles in the Leipzig 
“Votwarts," thechief organ of theSocialist patty,' and later on as 
a book: “Herrn EugenDuhringsUmvalzung der Wissenschaft" (Mr. 
E.DUhring's "Revolution in Science"), a second edition of which ap- 
peared in 2linch, iS86. 

At the request of my friend, Paul Lafargue, now represent- 
ative of Lille in the French Qiamb^ of Deputies, I arranged three 
chapters of this book as a pamphlet, which he translated and pub- 
lished in i88o,utider the title: “SocialiscneutopiqueetScicialisme sci- 
entifique,” From this French text a Polish and a Spanish edition were 
prepared. In 1883, our German friends brought out the pamphlet 
in the original language. Italian, Russian, Danish, Dutch, and Rou- 
manian translations, based upon the German text, have since been 
published. Thus, with the present English edition, this little book 
circulates in ten languages. I am not aware that any other Socialist 
work, not even our “ComraunistMatufesto” of 1848 or Marx’s “Capi- 
tal,” has been so often translated. InGcrmany it has had four edi- 
tions of about 20,000 copies in all. 

The Appendix, “The Mark,"’ was written with the intention 
of spreading among the German Socialist party some elementary 


^ fwtuar*!: The central organ of German Social Democracy after the 
Goiha Unification Congress, It appeared tn Leipzig in 1876-78. — Ed. 

* “The Maik”: Ancient Cetmansc village community. Under this title 
Engels briefly^ related, in in appendix to the first German and first English 
edition of SiKialijm: Utepian and ScUttifu, the history of the German peas- 
antry beginning with antiquity.— Ed. 
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knowledge of the history and development of landed propeny a 
Germany. This seemed all the irore necessary at a time when tie 
assimilation by that party of the working-people of the towns was 
in a fair way of completion, and when the agricultural labourers 
and peasants had to be taken in hand. This appendix has beeniflcbd- 
ed in the translation, as the oiiginal forms of tenure of land ccamMa 
to all Teutonic tribes, and the history of their decay, are even less 
known in England than in Germany. I have left the text as it stsads 
in the original, without alluding to the hypothesis recently started 
by Maxim Kovalevsky, according to which the partition of the arable 
and meadow lands among the members of the Alark was preceded 
by their being cultivated for joint-aiccoiuit by a Urge patriarchal 
family community embracing several generations (as exemplify 
by the still existing South Slavonian 2 adruga), and that the parti- 
tion, later on, took place when the community had increased, so 
as to become too unwieldy for joint-account management- 
sky is probably quite right, but the matter is still sui judict. 

The economic terms used in this work,, as far as they are new* 
agree with those used in the English edition of Alarx's Capivd. 
We call "production of coounodities’* that economic phase wb«e 
articles are produced not only for the use of the producers, but also 
for purposes of e.xchange; that is, as eommodiiies, not as use wlues. 
This phase extends from the first beginninp of production for e*‘ 
change down to our present time; it attains its full develo^»‘ 
under capitalist production only, that is, under conditions wh^ 
the capitalist, the owner of the means of production, employs, lot 
wages, labourers, people deprived of all means of productim esf^ 
their own labour-power, and pockets the excess of the selling pr^“ 
of the products over his outlay. Wc divide the history of iodustfis 
production since the Middle Ages into three periods: (i) bandici^, 
small master craftsmen with a few journeymen and apprattce, 
where each labourer produces the complete article; (2) macufacni^ 
where greater numbers of workmen, grouped in one 
lishment, produce the complete article on the principle of 
of labour, each workman performing only one partial o^ta ti > 
so that the product is complete only after having 
sively through the hands of all; (3) modem industry, where the p 
uct is produced by machinery driven by power, and „ 

work of the labourer is limited to superintending and con 
the performances of the mechanical agent. _ . 

I am perfectly aware that the contents of this work wi 
with objection from a considerable portion of the British p 


I Suh judUf. Under contideratuRi.— £/. 
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But if we Continentals had taken the slightest notice of the prej- 
udices of British “respectability,* tre should be even worse off than 
we are. This book defends what we call “historical materialism,” 
and the word materialism grates upon the ears of the immense 
majority of British readers. "Agnosticism'^ might be tolerated, but 
materialism is utterly Inadmissible. 

And yet the original home of all modem materialism, from the 
seventeenth century onwards, is England. 

“Materialism is the natural-bom son of Great Britain. Already 
the British schoolman, Duns Scoius, asked, ‘whether it was impos- 
sible for matter to think?’ 

“In order to effect thismiraclc,he took refuge in God’s omnip- 
otence, i.e., he made theology preach materialism. Moreover, he 
was a nominalist. Kominalism,* the first form of materialism, is 
chiefly found among the English schoolmen. 

“The real progenitor of English materialism is Bacon. To him 
natural philosophy is the only true philosophy, and physics based 
upon the experience of the senses Is the chitftst part cf natural 
philosophy. Anaxagoras and his homoiomeriae, Democritus and his 
atoms, he often quotes as his authorities. According to him the 
senses are infallible and the source of all knowledge. All science 
is based on experience, and consists in subjecting the data fur- 
nished by the senses to a rational method of investigation. Induc- 
tion, analysis, comparison, observation, experiment, ere the prin- 
cipal forms of such a rational method. Among the qualities inher- 
ent in matter, motion Is the first and foremost, not only in the form 
of mechanical and mathematical motion, but chiefly in the form 
of an impulse, a vital spirit, 3 tension — or a ‘qual,’ to use a term 
of Jakob Bdhme’s’ — of matter. 

"In Bacon, its first creator, materialism still exxiudes within it- 
self the germs of a many-sided development. Oct the one hand, matter, 
surrounded by a sensuous, poetic glamour, seems to attract man’s 


* Ajitasticism iidwmdfjomtlie Gi«k jwtfixa— not, and gopsi: — V.isov.1- 
cdse. It sdmits the existeoce of material ihion but contiden them imknow* 
»ble.-£il. 

‘ NtminaJism is derived from the Latin norntn — name and is a trend of 
medieval philosophy whose adherenta maiiitaiaed that genetic concepts are 
only names of analogous objects. — EJ. 

* *^ual* is a philosophical play upon words. Qual literal] j means torture, 
a pain uhich drives to action of some kind; at the lame time the mystic Bbhme 

J uts into the German word somethiog of the meaning of the Latin fualimr, 
IS *qual* was the activating principle arising from, and premoting m m 
turn, the spontaneous development ^ the thing, relation, or person subject 
to it. In coniradisimciioD to a paia inOictH from without. INoit by Cngtii 
t« Iht Enilish 4 dilion.] 
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whole entity by winning smiles. On the other, the spheristialij 
formulated doctrine pullulates with inconsistencies imported frea 
theology. 

“In its further c\*oIution,niaterialism becomes cne-sided.Hobt«s 
is the man who systematises Baconian materialism. Kaowirigt 
based upon the senses loses its poetic blossom, it passes into tls 
abstract experience of the mathematician; geometr}' is proclainti 
as the queen of sciences. Materialism tak« to misanthropy. If it a 
to overcome its opponent, misanthropic, Heshless spiritualism, sci 
that on the latter’s owti ground, materialism has to chastise hs 
own flesh and turn ascetic. Thus, from a sensual, it passes into a 
intellectual, entity; but thus, too, it evolves all the consisteccy, 
regardless of consequences, characteristic of the intellect. 

“Hobbes, as Bacon's continuator, argues thus: if all hmao 
knowledge is furnished by the senses, then our concepts and idrrs 
are but the phantoms, divested of their sensual forms, of the ltd 
world. Philosophy can but give names to these phantoms. Oct 
name may be applied to more than one of them. There may evo 
be names of names. It would imply a contradiction if, on 
basd, n't msuitsmsd af} kad Jkfv ctigin ia the 
of sensation, and, on the other, that a word was more than a vo™ 
that besides the beings known to us by our semises, beings whi“ 
are one and all indtviduab, there existed also beings of a gen®?^ 
not individual, nature. An unbodily substance is the same absofwty 
as an unbodily body. Body, being, substance, are but different toes 
for the same reality. It is impossthU to separate thought from 
that thinks. This matter is the substramm of all changes ping® 
in the world. The word infinite is meaningless, unless it state 
that our mind is capable of performing an endless process of ac-i* 
tion. Only material things being perceptible to us, we cannot kno^ 
anything about the existence of God. My own existence 
certain. Every humad passion is a mechanical movement whten 
has a beginning and an end- The objects of imi)ulse are what 
call good. Man is subject to the same laws as nature. Power ana 
freedom are identical. . . ^ 

“Hobbes had systematized Bacon, without, however, 
a proof for Bacon’s fundamental principle, the origin of all 
knowledge from the world of sensation. It was Ixcke who, m 
“Essay on the Human Undcrsimdir^," supplied this proof. 

“Hobbes had shattered the theistic* prejudices of Bacontao *n 
terialism; Collins, Dodwell, Coward, Hartley, Priestley siniibt y 

r Theirticx Pertainms to theitm, a rcligioos-philosorbwal doctrine^ 
the eiisience of ■ penonal deitr, a creator of the uniTene, jt reeognit<«-'” 
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tViatteted tti« last theological ban that still hemmed in Locke’s 
sensationalism. At all e\-ents, for practical matcrialists> Deism* is 
but an easy-going tvay of getting rid of reUgion.''* 

Thus Karl Marx wrote about the British origin of modem ma- 
terialism. If Englishmen nowadaj'a do not exactly relish the com- 
pliment he paid their ancestors, more's the pity. It is none the less 
undeniable that Bacon, Hobbes and Locke are the fathers of that 
brilliant school of French materialists which made the eighteenth 
century, in spite of all battles on land and sea won over French- 
men by Germans and Englishmen, a pre-eminently French century, 
even before that crowning French Revolution, the results of which 
sve outsiders, in England as well as in Germany, are still trying 
to acclimatise. 

There is no denying it. About the middle of this century, what 
struck every cultivated foreigner who set up hit residence in Eng- 
land, was whst he was then bound to consider the religious big- 
otry and stupidity of the English respectable middle<lass. vS'e, at 
that time, were all maierialists, or, at least, very advanced free- 
thinkers, and to us it appeared inconceivable that almost all educated 
people In England should believe in all sorts of impossible miracles, 
and that even geologists like Ouckland and Manull should contort 
the facts of their science so as not to clash too much with the myths 
of the book of Geoesin white, in order to find people who dared 
to use their own intellectual faculties with regard to religious mat- 
ters, you had to go amongst the uneducated, the "great unwashed," 
as they were then called, the working people, especially the Owenite 
Socialists. 

But England has been "civilised" since then. The exhibition 
of 1851 sounded the knell of English insular exclusiveness. England 
became gradually internationalised, in diet, in manners, in ideas; 
so much so that I begin to wish that some English manners and 
customs had made as much headway on the Continent as other 
Continental habits have made here. Anyhow, the introduction and 
spread of salad-oil (before 1851 known only to the aristocracy) has 
been accompanied by a fatal spread of Continental scepticism in 
matters religious, and it has come to this, that agnosticism, though 
pot yet co nsidered “the thing” quite as much as the Church of Eng- 

' Deiim: A religious-philoiopMcsl trend whidi reject! the ids* of » per- 
lontl deny but lecosniecs the idei cf a (odbead as the (tcpetionsl Prime Cause 
of the world.— U. 

• Marx and Engeh, DltHtiliet Familie, Frankfort a. M. 1845, pp, 20I-04. 
(Kola ty Engtii.) 

The full title of this book by Alan and is: Die fleilige Familie 

*1^ Kfitik tier kritisehen Krilik. Oegen Briura Dauer and Komorten [The Holy 
family, or aCriiicitm oj Critical Criuaiem. Againtt Bruno Bauer and Co.].—Ed. 
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I cannot help bellevinc ,1.//*"^ Salvaticn Anay.^^i 

consoifnp to many v.hotin!L^i"^" c/rrenuiar.cej it w'lJb 
of infidelity to leam tKi> and ccndcjrji thiifrcrs 
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of daily use, but are itnd u like *0 many other ankb 

.■« undoubtcdlj- Old E^glkb, .nd that LbrirK-jl 
idred years aco temr <■ 


. . “rc undoubted 

governed by law and entire naniral werUu 

from without Dut he add 
or of disproving the ^’r 

known universef Now thh^mf,?, 

place, to Napoleon 's oue«ff *” ® ^ 
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evolutionary conception of thi f Bot nowadays, ra ccr 

for either a CreamTrt^ « d i*** “"’'We* there is absolutely no rcco 
out from the whole existiS^ ‘® r®'*' ® Supreme Being *tnt 

and, as it seems to m,. implies a contradiction in tench 
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that, whenew h,- « And be proceeds to infom 

reality nor mM * ®P*aks of objects or their qualities, he does ia 
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ZZZ^Zr V‘°.° aaion. JmAn/ang war *V 7/i<«.*Aiid 

invented Solved the difficulty long before human ingenuity 

rr^nry^^r ' Proof cf thc puddmg is in the eating. From the 
.*° ®“’' “S' tkese objects, according to the quali- 

■e perceive in them, we put to an Infallible test the correctness 
or otherwise of our sense-perceptions. If these perceptions have been 
wrong, the n our estimate of thc use to which an object can be turned 

P. S. ^place, TraiU de mUaniqnt ttUut ITrtatiie ca Ctltuial Mte/tantel}, 


voIj. r-V. Paris 1799-1825.— £d, 

I had no need of this hypotiiefh.-— £/. 

Id the beginning was the deed. Fawn Goeihe’f Fautt.—Cd. 
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at the SJune titne ha%*e produced organic Jife, for life, trcsa Its Jowen 
to its highest fonns, is but the nonnal mode of existeace of albnzri- 
nous bodies. 

As soon, however, as our agnostic has made these formal meatal 
reservations, he talks and acts as the rank materialist he at bot- 
tom is. He may say that, as far as ire know, matter and motico, 
or as it is nenv called, ene^y, can neither be created nor destroyed, 
but that we have no proof of their not having been created at seme 
time or other. But if you try to use this admission against him fa 
anyparticularcase, he uil) quickly put you out of court. If he admits 
the possibility of spiritualism in abstracto, be will hare none of it 
in concreto. As far as we know and can know, he will tell you there 
isno Creator and no Ruler of the universe; as as we are concerned, 
matter and energy can neither be created nor annihilated; fur 
us, mind is a mode of energy, a Amctien of the brain; all we knew 
is that the material world is governed by immutable laws, sndsa 
fonh. Thus, as far as heisascientificinan>8sfarasheAncirjany- 
thing, he is a n}aterialist;oui$jdcbis science, inspbems afcouiwhtt 
be toows nothing, he translates bis ignorance into Greek and calJ 
it agnosticism. 

At all events, one thit^ seems clear: even if I sms an agMStic, 
it is evident that I could not describe the conception of bistoty 
sketched out in this little book as “historical agnosticism.* Reu* 
gious people would Isugh at me, agnostics would indignantly 
was I going to make fim of them? And thus I hope even Bnci- 
respectability will not be overshocked if I use, in English 
as in so many other languages, the tena “historical materialism, 
to designate that view of the course of history which setts the nh^ 
mate cause and the great moving power of all important hisW^ 
events in the economic development of society, in the cbai ^,>2 
the modes of production and exchange, in the consequent dinsia 
of society into distinct classes, and in the struggles of these efasa 
against one another. 

This indulgence will perhaps be accorded to me all the scccfS 
if I show that historical materialism may be of advantage evo t? 
British respectability. I have mentioned the fact that, about 
or fifty years ago, any cultivated foreigner settling in England vs 
struck by what he was then bound to consider the religious bigotry 
and stupidity of rije English respectable middle-class- I am ^ 
going to prove that the r es p ec ta ble English middle-class of ^ 

• was not quite as stupid as it looked to the intelligent fermp" 

Its religious leanings can be explained. . . 

\Chcn Europe emerged from the Aliddle Ages, the rising 

of the tonus constituted its revolutionary element- I* ^ 
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conquered a recognised position within mediaeval feudal organisa- 
tion, but this position, also, had become too narrow for its expan- 
sive power. The development of the middie-class, the bourgeoisie, 
became incompatible with the maintenance of the feudal system; 
the feudal system, therefore, had to fall. 

But the great international centre of feudalism was the Roman 
Catholic Church. It united the whole of feudalised Western Europe, 
in spite of all internal wars, into one grand political system, op- 
posed as much to the schismatic Greeks as to the Mohammedan, coun- 
tries. It surrounded feudal institutions with the halo of divine conse- 
cration. It had organised its own hierarchy on the feudal model, 
and, lastly, it was itself by far the most powerful feudal lord, hold- 
ing, as it did, fully one-third of the soil of theCatholic world Before 
profane feudalism could be successfully attacked in each country 
and in detail, this, its sacred central organisation, had to be de- 
stroyed. 

Moreover, parallel with the rise of the middle-class went on 
the great revival of science; astronomy, mechanics, physics, anato- 
my* physiology, were again cultivate. And the bourgeoisie, for 
the development of its industrial production, required a science 
which ascertained the physical properties of natural objects and 
the inodes of action of the forces of Nature. Now up to tlien science 
bad but been the humble handmaid of the Qiurch, had not been 
allowed to overstep the limiu set by faith, and for that reason had 
been no science at all. Science rebelled against the Church, the bour- 
geoisie could not do without science, and, therefore, had to join 
in the rebellion. 

The above, though touching but two of the points where the 
rising middle-class was bound to come into collision with the es- 
tablished religion, will be sufficient to show, hrsr, that the class 
most directly interested in the struggle against the pretensions of 
the Roman Church was the bourgeoisie; and second, that every 
s^ggle against feudalism, at that time, had to take on a religious 
disguise, had to be directed against the Church m the tint instance. 
But if the universities and the traders of the cities started the cry, 
it was sure to find, and did find, a stroi^ echo m the masses of the 
country people, the peasants, who everywhere had to struggle for 
their very existence with their feudal lords, spiritual and temporal. 

The long fight of the bourgeoisie against feudalism culminated 
in three great, decisive battles. 

The first was what is called the Protestant Reformation in Ger- 
many. The war cry raised against the Church, by Luther was re- 
sponded to by two insurrections of a political nature; first, that 
of the lower nobility under Franz voa Sickingen (1523), then the 
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great Peasants’ War, 1525. Both were defeatedt chiefJy in cots*- 
quence of the indecision of the parties most interested, the burgh- 
ers of the towns — an indecision into the causes of which nc cacnot 
here enter. From that moment the struggle degenerated into a fght 
between the local princes and the central power, and ended by blot- 
ting out Germany, for two hundred years, ftom the poltitcally actire 
nations of Europe. The Lutheran Reformation produced a op» 
creed indeed, a religion adapted to absolute monarchy.. No soono 
were the peasants of North-east Germany co' verted to Lutheranista 
than they were from freemen reduced to serfs. 

But where Luther failed, Calvin won the day. Calvin's cre^ 
was one fit for the boldest of the bourgeoisie of his time. His predssri- 
nation doctrine was the religious expression of the fact that in iht 
commercial world of competition success or failure does not depenii 


upon a man s activity or cleverness, but upon circumstances imcon- 
trollablebyhim. Itisnotofhim that willethorofhim that ninneth. 
but of the mercy of unknown superior economic powers; ana 
this was especially true at a period of economic revolution, when all 
old commercial routes and centres were replaced by new ones, wbes 
India and America were opened to the world, and when es'en the 
most sacred economic articles of faith— -the value of gold and silver-' 
began to totter and to break down. Calvin’s church eonsdnmofl 
was thoroughly democratic and republican; and where the kingd^ 
of God was republicanised, could the kingdoms of this world 
subject to monarchs, bishops and lords? While German 
became a willing tool in the hands of princes, Calvinism foimcw 
a republic in Holland, and active republican parlies in Englaao* 
and, above all, Scotland. . 

In Calvinism, the second great bourgeois upheaval found 
doctrine ready cut and dried. This upheaval took place m 
land. Tlie middle-class of the towns brought it on, and the 
of the country districts fought it out. Curiously enough, in all 
three great bourgeois risings, the peasantry furnishes die army 
has to do the fighting; and the peasantry is just the class mat, 
victory once gained, is most surely ruined by the ™ p,,. 

quences of that victory. A hundred years after Cromwell, the y 
manry of England had almost disappeared. Anyhow, had it not 
for that yeomanry and for the plAeian element in the towi^ 
bourgeoisie alone would never hav'e fought the matter out 
bitter end, andwouldneverhavcbroughtCharlesI to 'i-g 

order to secure even those conquests of the bourgeoisie that 
for gathering at the time, the revolution had to be carried cons . 
biy further — exactly as in 1793 inFfanceand 18^8 ^ 
seems, in fact, to be one ofthe laws of evolution of bourgeois 
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Well, upon this excess of revolutionary activity there necessar- 
ily followed the inevitable reaction which in its turn went beyond 
the point where it might have maintained itself. After a series of 
oscillations, the new centre of gravity was at last attained and 
became a new starting-point. The grand period of English history, 
known to respectability under the name of “the Great Rebellion.,'' 
and the struggles succeeding it, were brought to a close by the com- 
paratively puny event entitled by Liberal historians “the Glorious 
Revolution." 

The new starting-point was a compromise between the rising 
middle-class and the ex-feudal landowners. The latter, though 
called, as now, the aristocracy, had been long since on the way 
which led them to become what Louts Philippe in France became 
at a much later period, “the first bourgeois of the kingdom." For- 
tunately for England, the old feudal batons had killed one another 
during the Wars of the Poses. Their successors, though mostly scions 
of the old families, had been so much out of the direct line of descent 
that they constituted quite a new body, with habits and tendencies 
far more bourgeois than feudal. They fully understood the value 
of money, and at once began to increase their rents by turning hundreds 
of small farmers out and replacing them by sheep. Henry VIII, 
while squandering theChurch lands, created fresh bourgeois landlords 
by wholesale; the innumerable confiscations of estates, regranted 
to absolute oc leUtive upstarts, and continued during the whole 
of the seventeenth century, had the same result. Consequently, 
ever since Henry VII , the English “aristocracy," far from counteract- 
ing the development of industrial production, had, on the contrary, 
sought to indirectly profit thereby; and there had always been a 
section of the great landowners willii^, from economical or political 
reasons, to cooperate with the leading men of the financial and 
industrial bourgeoisie. The compromise of 1689 was, therefore, 
easily accomplished. The political spoils of "pelf and place” were 
left to the great landowning families, provided the economic inter- 
ests of the financial, manufacturing and commercial middle-class 
were sufficiently attended to. And these economic Ltitetests were 
at that time powerful enough to detctminc the general policy of 
the nation. There might be squabbles about matteis of detail, but, 
on the whole, the aristocratic oligarchy knew too well that its own 
economic prosperity was wretiicvably bound up with that of the 
industrial and commercial middle-class. 

From that time, the bourgeoisie was a humble, but still a rec- 
ognised component of the rulii^ classes of England. With the rest 
of them, it had a common interest in keeping in subjection the 
great working mass of the naticn. The merchant or manufacturer 
t-C77 
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himself Jlood In the poiltlon of muter, or, at It wat until lately 
called, of "natural *iiy«fiof**tohli clerkt, hli WfVfwpIe.his doces- 
tic lervants. lUt fnterot wat to |:tl a« much and at pood teork ret 
of them at he could; for thU end they had to he trained to proper 
submission. He ssas himself reltpiout. hit religion had surplied the 
standard under which he had fought the king and the lords; he wis 
not long m ditcoxcring the opportunities thh sane religion of- 
fered him fii.- MO'lingiipon the mmdt of his natural Inferiors, acd 
making them submissive to the behests of the masters ft bad 
pleased God to place over them. In short, the English bourgeoaie 
now had to take a part in keeping Joun the “lower orders," the great 
producing mats of the nation, and one of the meant employed frt 
(hat purpose uat the influence of religion. 

ITicrc was another fact that contributed to strengthen the teli- 
pious leanings of the bourgeoisie. That was the rise cf mateml* 
ism in England. This new doctrine not only shocked the pwo 
feelings of the middle-class; it announced itself as a philosephy 
only lit for scholars and cultivated men of the vorld, in contrast 
to religion, which was good enough for the untdueated ■mass®’ 
including the bourgeoisie. With Hobbes it stepped on the stage as 
a defender of royal prerogative and omnipotence; it caUed_wF®° 
absolute monarchy to keep down that putr rdustui fed rjli»w«r> 
to wlt> the people. Similarly, with the successors of Hobbes, 
Bolingbroke, Shaftesbury, etc., the new deistle form ofmatertato 
remained an aristocratic, esoteric doctrine, and, therefore, hateful 
to the middle-class both for its religious heresy end for iw anm 
bourgeois political connections. Accordingly, in opposltico to 
the materialism and deism of the aristocracy, those Proicsmt 
sects which had furnished the flag and the fighting contingent 
the Stuarts continued to fumbh the main strength of lie ptogr^t 
middle-class, and form even to-day the backbone of "the Grt* 
Liberal Party." ■ 

In the meantime materialism passed from Engird to 
where it met and coalesced with another materialistic schoo 
philosophers, a branch ofCartcsianism. In France, too, it remain 
at first an exclusively aristocratic doctrine. But 
tionary character asserted itself. The French materialists did 
limit their criticism to matters of religious belief; they 'j 
it to whatever scientific tradition or political insrimtion they 
with; and to prove the claim of their doctrine to universal npP 
tion, they took the shortest cut, and boldly applied it to all 
of knowledge in the giant work after which they were named 


Robmt but malicious boy.— fit. 
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Encyclopidie. Thus, in one or -die other cif its Two forms — avowed 
materialism or deism— it became the creed of the whole cultured 
youth of France; so much so that, when the Great Revolution broke 
out, the doctrine hatched by English Royalists gave a theoretical 
flag to French Repuhlicaits and Terrorists, and furnished the text 
for the Declaration of the Rights of Man. The Great French Revolu- 
tion was the third uprising of the bourgeoisie, but the first that had 
entirely cast off the religious cloak, and was fought out on undis- 
guised political lines, it was the first, too, that was really fought 
out up to the destruction of one of the combatants, the aristocracy, 
and the complete triumph of the other, the bourgeoisie. In England 
the continuity of pre-revolutionary and post-revolutionary insti- 
tutions, and the compromise between landlords and capitalists, found 
its expression in the continuity of judicial precedents and in the 
religious preservation of the feudal forms of the law. In France 
the Revolution constituted a complete breach with the traditions 
of the past; it cleared out the very last vestiges of feudalism, and 
created in the Code Civil a masterly adaptation of the old Roman 
law— that almost perfect expression of the juridical relations corre- 
sponding to the economic stage called by Marx the production of 
commodities— to modem capitalistic conditions; so masterly that 
this French revolutionary code still serves as a model for reforms 
of the law of property in all ether countries, not excepting England- 
Let us, however, not forget that if English law continues to express 
the economic relations of capitalistic society in that barbarous 
feudal language which corresponds to the thing e.xpressed, just as 
English spelling corresponds to English pronunciation— tt>«j Rentes 
Londres tt row prononces Coniiatntmpte, said a Frenchman — that 
same English law is the only one which has preserved through ages, 
and transmitted to America and the Colonies, the best part of that 
old Germanic personal freedom, local self-government and indtpend- 
etice from all interference but that of the law courts which on the 
Continent has been lost during the period of absolute monarchy, 
and has nowhere been as yet fully recovered. 

To return to our British bourgeois. The French Revolution 
pave him a splendid opportunity, with the help of the Continental 
monarchies, to destroy French inarUime commerce, to annex French 
colonies, and to crush the last French pretensions to maritime ri- 
valry. That was one reason why he fought it. Another was that 
the waj-s of this revolution went very much against his grain. Not 
only its "cxcctable" terrorism, but the very attempt to carry bourgeois 
™le to extremes. What should the British bourgeois do without 
h’s aristocracy, that taught him manners, such as they were, and 
tovented fashions for him — that furnish^ ofBcers for the army. 
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«h!ch kspt orJrr «t h^rr.t, tnj ths ravr. «hlch crnqurrirJ totrslil 
snJ new msflctt aVroaJ? There wai Indeed a rrcyrtniT? 
minority of the I’ourpeonie, that mmority »h«e intsrcsa vet 
not so well attended to under the cow prom i«c; thii Ketieti.cctnpcscd 
chie/ly of the leit tieahhy ntfJJle'chci, J/J ijmpathi'e friih tb? 
Kcvolutiont hut n was ptwerless m Parliament. 

■plus, if matcfialisTti became the creed of the French IlevoJ:> 
lion, the GoJ-fcarir.R linpluh Kiarpeois held alt the faster to ha 
rclipinn Had not the rcipn of terror m Paris prosed what sr« the 
upshot, if the rclipinus instincts of the masses were lost? Thecen 
materialism spread from France to neiphbourinp cetmtriej, tni 
was rcmforceJ b) simitar doctrinal currents, nofabls' by Geraaa 
philosophy, the more, in fact, matcrialiim and free thoupht |rsr.«tly 
became, on ihc Corjiincnt, the ncccssaf) qualifications of a cultivat- 
ed man, the more stubbornly the linplnh miJdle-clau stuck to its 
manifold rclipious creeds These creeds might d.fT.t from one another, 
but they were, all of them, distinctly religious, Qiristiin creeds. 

While the Revolution ensured the political triumph of the b«s* 
gcoisic in France, m fingland Watt, Arkwright, Cartwright, 
others tnit.atcd an industrial revolutum, ivhich completely shutri 
the centre of gravity of economic power. The wealth of the bocb 
geoisie increased considerably faster than that of the landed ans* 
tocracy. Within the bourgeoisie luclf, the financial «ristoer*CT> 
the bankers, etc., were more and more pushed into the backgrwoJ 
by the manufacturers. The compromise of 1689, even after 
ual changes it had undergone m favour of the bourgeoisie, no 
corresponded to the relative position of the parties to it. Thecharacto 
of these parties, too, had changed; the bourgeoisie of 1S30 oas 
difTcrent from that of the preceding century. The political 
still left to the aristocracy, and used by them to resist the pretmsi 
of the new industrial bourgeoisie, became incompatible with 
new economic interests. A fresh st uggle with the aristocraC)’ w 
necessary; it could end only in a victory of the new cTOnomicpow • 
First, the Reform Act was pushed through, in spite of all 
under the impulse of the French Revolution of 1S30. It gave to 
bourgeoisie a recognised and powerful place in Parliament, i 
the Repeal of the Com Laws,' which sett led, once for all, the sup 
acy of the bourgeoisie, and especially of its most active | 
the manufacturers, over the landed aristocracy. This was the grea 
victory of the bourgeoisie; it was, however, also the last ti gam 


‘ Corn Laas: The fight against the grain import resmetwns ifl 
ended in 1846 with the adoption of a law providing for the abolition s 
tariffs ia three years. In 1^9 the tariffs were accordingly abohshea. 
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day may become troublesome to die well-to-do people who now find 
the ready money for it. 

It seems a law of historical development that the boui^isie 
can in no European country get hold of political power— at least 
for any length of time — in the same exclusive way,in which the 
feudal aristocracy kept hold of it during the Middle Ages. Even 
in France, where feudalism was completely extinguished, the bour- 
geoisie, as a whole, has held full possession of the Government for 
very short periods only. During Louis Philippe’s reign, 1830-48, 
a very small portion of the bourgeoisie ruled the kingdom; by far 
the larger part were excluded from the suffrage by the high qualifica- 
tion. Under the second Republic, 1848-51, the whole bourgeoisie 
ruled, but for three years only; their incapacity brought on the 
second Empire. It is only now, in the third Republic, that the 
bourgeoisie as a whole have kept possession of the helm for more 
than twenty years; and they are already showing lively signs of deca- 
dence. A durable reign of the bourgeoisie has been possible mly 
in countries like America, where feudalism was unknown, and society 
at the very beginning started from a bourgeois basis. And cven in 
France and America, the successors of the bourgeoisie, the working 
people, are already knocking at the door. 

In England, the bourgeoisie never held undivided sway. Even 
the victory of 1832 left the landed aristocracy in almost exclusive 
possession of all the leading Government offices. The meetaw 
with which the wealthy middle-class submitted to this remsm« 
inconceivable to me until the great Liberal manufacturer, Mr. 
W. A. Forster, in a public speech implored the young men ofSna’ 
ford to learn French, as a means to get on in the world, and qu^otea 
from his own experience how sheepish he looked when, as a Cabinet 
Minister, he had to move in society where French was, at least, 
as necessary as English! The fact w-as, the English middle-cl3« 
of that time were, as a rule, quite uneducated upstarts, and 

not help leaving to the aristocracy those superior Govenunenip'aces 

where other qualifications were required than mere insular 
ness and insular conceit, seasoned by business sharpness, nv 


‘ And even in business matfcis, the conceit of 
but ■ sorry idriser. Up to quite tecently, the averigs English msnul 
considered it derogstory for sn Eoglishnu to spe»k «ny 
owa, Me rather proud than otberwjsc of the /set ih»t 
foreigners settled in Englsnd ind took off hit hsndi the 
of hit products ebroid. He never noticed thit these fcreigneri, tnai j 
msns, thus got cotmnwd of a very Urge part of Erltish foreign ijr . 

and erports, and that the direct foreign tftde of Englishmen wim ‘ 
almost entirely, to the colonies, China, the United Sines and South 
Nor did he nonce that these Gcrmana traded with other Germans * • 
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Is 0 cspital school for teachinp rcspccl for iraditlon; If the mid-dk- 
class look with awe and veneration upon what Lord John Manners 
phij-fullyeallcd ''nufoU nobllifj','* the man of the workinp-peepfc 
then looked Up with tc^pcci end deference to what used tobedesipnst* 
cd as “their belters," the tniddic-elaii. Indeed, the Critish werkinan, 
some fifteen jears apo, was the model workinan, whose respectful 
regard for the position of his master, and whose aelf-rtsirain* 
inp modesty in claiminp rlphts for himself, consoled our Gcrmaa 
economists of the Katlirdtr-Sodaliu ichc>o\ for the incurable cem- 
munistic and revolutionary tendencies of their own working'Hien 
at home. 

But the linplish middle-class — jrood men of business as they 
are— saw farther than the German professors. They had shared 
their power hut reluctantly with the tiorkinp-class. They had leamt, 
during the Chartist years, what that pun rebustus ted wj/jrierwr, 
the people, is capable of. And since that time, they had been ct?rB- 
pclled to incorporate the better part of the Tcople’s Charter in 
the Statutes of the United Kingdom. Now, if cstr, the people 
must be kept in order by moral means, and the first and formosi 
of all moral means of action upon the masses is and remains— 
religion. Hence the parsons’ majorities on the School Boards, 
hence the increasing self-taxation of the bourgeoisie for the 
port of all sorts of revivalism, from ritualism to the Salvation 
Army. 

And now came the triumph of British respwtabiiity over ae 
free thought and religious laxity of the Continental bour^is. 
The woflmen of France and Germany had become rebellious. They 
were thoroughly infected with Socialism, and, for very good reasons 
were not at all particular as to the legality of the means by 
to secure their owm ascendency. The pun rcbusiut, here, turnra 
from day to day more mahtiosus. Nothing remained to the Frmra 
and German bourgeoisie as a lasr resourec but to silently drop their 
free thought, as a youngster, when sea-sickness creeps upon him, 
quietly drops the burning cigar he brought swaggeringly on boam, 
one by one, the scoffers turned pious in outward behaviour, spOK 
with respect of the Church, its dogmas and rites, and even confonnw 
with the latter as far as could not be helped. French bourgeois 
dined maipre on Fridays, and German ones sat out long 
sermons in their pews on Sundays, They had come to 
materialism. "Die Religion muts dem Volk nlialien teerden, 
religion must be kept alive for the people — that was the onl> 
the last means to save society from utter ruin. Unfortunately 
tflemseiVes, they dVd not ifnrf tflis our onm’ oVey* iVavd W 
level best to break up religion for ever. And now it was the 
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of the British bourgeois to sneer and to say: “Why, you fools, I 
could have told you that wo hundred years ago!” 

, However, I am afraid neither the religious stolidity of the Brit- 
bh, nor the post festum conversion of the Continental bourgeois 
will stem the rising Proletarian tide. Tradition is a great retarding 
force, is the vis inertiae of history, but, being merely passive, is 
sure to be broken down; and thus religion will be no lasting safe- 
guard to capitalist society. If our juridical, philosophical, and reli- 
gious ideas are the more or less remote offshoots of the economical 
relations prevailing in a given society, such ideas cannot, in the 
long run, withstand the effects of a complete change in these rela- 
tions. And, unless we believe in supernatural revelation, we must 
admit that no religious tenets will ever suffice to prop up a tottermg 
society. 

In fact, in England too, the working-people have begun to move 
again. They are, no doubt, shackled by traditions of various kinds. 
Boutgeois traditions, such as the widespread belief that there can 
be but two parties, ^nservatives and Liberals, and that the work- 
ing-class must work out its salvation by and through the great Liberal 
Patty. Working-men’s traditions, inherited from their first tenta- 
tive cfTortsatindependentaction, such as the exclusion, from ever so 
many old Trade Unions, ofall applicants who have not gone through 
a te^lar apprenticeship; which means the breeding, by every such 
union, of its otvn blacklegs. But for all that the English working- 
class is moving, as even Professor Brentano has sorrowfully had 
toreport to his brother Katheder-Socialists It moves, like all things 
in England, with a slow and measured step, with hesitation here, 
with more or less unfruitful, tentative attempts there; it moves 
now and then with an over-cautious mistrust of the name of Socialism, 
while it gradually absorbs the substance; and the movement spreads 
and seizes one layer of the workers after another. It has now shaken 
out of their torpor the unskilled labourers of the East End oFLondon, 
and we all know what a splendid impulse these fresh forces have 
given it in return. And if the pace of the movement is not up to 
the impatience of some people, let them not forget that it is the work- 
ing-class which keeps alive the finest qualities of the English charac- 
ter, and that, if a step in advance is once gamed in England, it is, 
as a rule, never lost aftenvards. If the sons of the old Chartists, for 
reasons explained above, were not quite up to the mark, the grand- 
sons bid fair to be worthy of their forefathers. 

But the triumph of the European wxirking-classdoes not depend 
upon England alone. It can only be secured by the cooperation of, 
at least, England, France, and Germany. In both the latter countries 
the working-class movement is xvell ahead of England. In Germany 
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it is even within measurable distance of success. The progress it 
has there made during the last twenty-five years is tmparallded. 
It advances with ever-increasing velocity. If the German middle- 
class have shown themselves lamentably deficient in political capacity, 
discipline, courage, energy, and persev-erance, the German working- 
class have given ampleproofof all these qualities. Four hundred years 
ago, Germany was the starting point of the first upheaval of the 
European middle-class; as things are now, is it outside the limits 
of possibility that Germany will be the scene, too, of the first great 
victory of the European proletariat? 


April 20th, 1892 


F. Engeb 
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Modem Socialism is, in its essence, the direct product of the 
recopiition, on the one hand, of the class antagonisms existing in 
the society of to-day between proprietors and non-proprietors, between 
capitalists and wage-w-orkers; on the other hand, of the anarchy 
exisiing in production. Put, in its theoretical form, modem Socialism 
originally appears ostensibly as a more logical extension of the 
principles laid down by the great French philosophers of the eight- 
eenth century. Like every new theory, modem Socialism had, at 
first, to connect itself with the inielicctual stock-in-trade ready 
to its hand, however deeply its roots lay in material economic facts 

The great men, who in France prepared men's minds for the 
coming revolution, were thcmschcs extreme revolutionists. They 
recognised no external authority of any kind whaieser Keligion, 
natural science, society, political institutions— everyihtrg was 
subjected to the most unsparing criticimi eseryihing must justify 
Ui existence before the judgment-seat of reason or give up existence . 
Reason became the sole measure of every thing. It was the time when, 
as Hegel says, the world stood upon its head. ' first m the sense that 
the human head, and the principles amsed at by its ihoughi, claimed 
lo be the basis of all human action and association, but by and 

* ThU li the pitiege cn the Vtench Keiolaiton. •Thrsjcht. ihe concmi 
of Uw, all It once mtJe itxlf fell, snj <s*inti this the nIJ ici.‘r.)Idira of vrcei 
cpuIJ mile no itind. In thii confvptlon of liw. iheref.'rt. i cnnimuild'n h»i 
so-r hem ettibliihcd, ind hencef^th emyihinf irvti he bueJ vp."*!! thu 
Sloct ibe lun hid teen in the Crmsincni. inJ the pltnrti circled rrond him. 
It* sisM hid never been •ecn of nii* tiindioe upon hi, held— • • . on ih« 
idrt— »nd biilldins reitiiy ificr tbii im»cc Aoiticorii f.rti (iij thii ihc 

rntnn, nile* the »otU; but no*, toe the fiett sitoc, r»J m ft-r-e it 
rro’tniie ihii the Idci mutt rule the iretttil rctlity ihn »»• • rue- 
tiVvnt tunrite. All Ihinling Dcinft hite pirticipiled in celcHillne ihit holf 
a>T. A luhlme emntioit twijcd rnen at ihit time, in rnihuaum rraton 
leretJed ihg »v,fld, i, jf n,,w hid Come ibefrcoewtliiti. a of ihe Uivi"C Pti». 
<ifl**Uh the wmVI.* (lUstV: *t’hvV»«i>hj cl tUtt'.xti.' Hia.p tJt.Htti eot 
•'ith time to »et ihe inioS.xiiliil Uw lit •ctioo a{iimt lu.h itichir.Ki, tut-Ter- 
•ive lad to the eoenmon dinner, by the Ute PrrSeeww J.Wie ly I J 
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by, also, in the wider sense that the reality which was fa rontn* 
diction to these principles had, in fact, to be turned upside dowa. 
Every form of society and gosxmment then existirg, every o!i 
traditional notion XN-as flunj; into the lumber-room as irraticnil; 
the world had hitherto allowt^ itself to be led solely by prejudices; 
everything in the past deserved only pity and contempt. Now, fo 
the first time, appeared the light of day, the kingdom of reasen; 
henceforth superstition, miustice, privilege, oppression, srere ta 
be Superseded by eternal truth, ercmal Right, equality based a 
Nature and the inalienable rights of man. 

We knoxv to-day that this kingdom of reason sras nothing nwrt 
than the idealised kingdom of the bourgeoisie; that this eternal 
Right found its realisation in bourgeois justice; that this equally 
reduced itself to bourgeois equality before the law; that bourgecu 
property was proclaimed as one of the essentia! rights of man; and 
that the government of reason, the 0>r.i at Social of Rousseau, car* 
into being, and only could come into being, as a democratic bec- 
geois republic. The gnat thinkers of the eighteen^ mroy 
could, no more than their predecessors, go beyond the limits impesea 
upon them by their epoch. , , . 

But, side by side with the antagonism of the feudal nobility esd 
the burghers, who claimed to represent all the rest of *®^***y/,]^ 
the general antagonism of exploiters and exploited, of rich idl®’ 
and poor workers. It xvas this very circumstance that made it ^ 
sible for the representatives of the bouigeoisie to put thon«W 
forward as representing not one special class, but the whole of 
fering humanity. Still further. From its origin’ the bourgeoisie ^ 
saddled with its antithesis: capitalists cannot exist without 
workers, and, in the same proportion as the mediaeval burgher 
the guild developed into the modem bourgeois, the guild jotimesE 
and the day-labourer, outside the guilds, develop^ mto 
tarian. And although, upon the whole, the bourgeoisie, in their su^ 
gle with the nobility, could claim to represent at the same 
interests of the different working-classes of that period, f'* ® 

great bourgeois movement there were independent 
that class which was the forerunner, more or less 
modem proletariat. For example, at the time of the 
mation and the Peasants’ War, the Anabaptists and 
in the great English Revolution, the levellers;* in the great r 
Revolution, Babeuf. 


-.-me applied to the urbaa and rural pieccij^o f 

advanced the most radical denjoCTatlc demands dtiriss *“* 
i6sS in England.— £^. 
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There were theoretical enunciations corresponding with these 
revolutionary uprisings of a class not yet deveiopedi in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, Utopian pictures of ideal social con- 
ditions;’ in the eighteenth, actual communistic theories (Morelly 
and Mably). The demand for equality was no longer limited to 
political rights; it was extended also to the social conditions of 
individuals. It was not simply class privileges that were to be abol- 
ished, but class distinctions themselves. A Communism, ascetic, 
denouncing all the pleasures of life, Spartan, was the first form of 
the new teaching. Then came the three great Utopians: Saint- 
Simon, to whom the middle-class movement, side by side with 
the ptoletacian, still had a certain significance; Fourier; and Owen, 
who in the country where capitalist production was most developed, 
and under the influence of the antagonism* begotten of this, worked 
out his proposals for the removal of class distinction systematically 
and in direct relation to French mauiiahsm. 

One thing is common to all three. Not one of them appears as 
a tepreseniative of the interests of that proletariat which historical 
development had, in the meantime, produced. Like the French phi- 
losophers, they do not cla'un to emancipate a particular class to 
begin with, but all humanity at once. Like them, they wish to bring 
in the kingdom of reason and eternal justice, but this kingdom, 
as they see it, is as far as heaven from earth, from that of the French 
philosophers. 

For, to our three social reformers, the bourgeois world, based 
upon the principles of these philosophers, is quite as irrational and 
Unjust, and, therefore, finds its way to the dust-hole quite as readily 
as feudalism and all the earlier stages of society. If pure reason and 
justice have not, hitherto, ruled the world, this has been the case 
only because men have not rightly understood them. WTiat was 
wanted was the individual man of genius, who has now arisen and 
who understands the truth. That he has now arisen, that the truth 
has now been clearly understood, is not an inevitable event, fol- 
lowing of necessity in the chain of historical development, but a mere 
happy accident. He might just as well have been bom 500 years 
latlicr, and might then have spared humanity 500 years of error, 
‘tnfe, and suffering. 

We saw how the French philosophers of the eighteenth century, 
be forerunners of the Revolution, appealed to reason as the sole 
of all that is. A rational government, rational society, were 
'•» be founded; everything that ran counter to eternal reason was to 

’ Engels refers here to the works of the ortopitn Socialists Thomas More 
sixteenth century} and Tonmaso Companella (seveateenih century).— £f. 
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by, also, in the wider sense that the reality which was in cccsi- 
diction to these principle* had, in fact, to be turned upside dcm. 
E«ry form of society and pos’cmment then cxistfr-p, every c!! 
traditional notion svos llunp into the lumbcr-roCTn as irratireii; 
the world had hitherto allowed itself to be led solely by prejuto; 
everything in the past deserved only pity end cpntcnrpl. New, fcr 
the first time, appeared the light of day, the kingdom cf rtasc; 
henceforth superstition, injustice, privilege, oppression, «re o 
be superseded by eternal truth, eternal Kight, cqualit)" based cs 
Nature and the inalienable rights of man. 

We know to-day that this kingdom of reason was nothing csTt 
than the idealised kingdom of the bourgeoisie; that this ea^ 
Right found its reali<ation in bourgeois justice; that this egasb? 
reduced itself to bourgeois equality before the law; that boigteKS 
property was proclaimed a* one of the essential rights of maa; c- 
that the government of reason, the Cor.t at Social of Rousseau, 
into being, and only could come into being, as a defficcnticbfi?’ 
geois republic. The great thinkers of the eightea^ cectsi 
could, no more than their predecessors, go bcjxmd the limits icposf 
upon them by their epoch. , , 

But, side by side with the antagonism of the feudal oobthty » 
the burghers, w'ho claimed to represent all the rest of 
the general antagonism of exploiters and exploited, of nch 
and poor workers. It was this very circumsianee that na-e 
sible for the representatives of the bourgeoisie to T'** 
fonvard as representing not one special class, but the whole 
feting humanity. Still further. From its origin* the 
saddled with its antithesis: capitalists cannot exist wtt ^t 
workers, and, in the same proportion as the mediaeval burg*' 
the guild developed into the modem bourgeois, the guild 
and the day-labourer, outside the guilds, develop^ 

tarian.Andalthough,uponthcwhole,lhebouigeoisie, in 

gle with the nobility, could claim to represent at the same 
interests of the different workiog-classes of that period, jj (rf 
great bourgeois movement there were independent 
that class which was the forerunner, more or less dcvciog > , 
modem proletariat. For example, at the time of the Get® ^ 
mation and the Peasants ’ War, the Anabaptists and Thomas • 
in the great Ei^llsh Revolution, the Levellers;* in the 
Revolution, Babeuf. 


‘ Levellers: Name applied to the ii^an and rural 
advanced the most radical democratic demands ■ 
1648 in England. — Ed. 
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uaatingtt'ai thcmcn to formulate this disap|y>mtmcni|and they came 
with the turn of the century. In 1802 Saint-Simon’s Geieva letters 
appeared; in t8o8 appeared Fourier's first w-ork, allhouph the 
prtnindwoik of his theory dated from 1799; on January 1, iSoo, 
Robert 0 «-cn undertook the direction of New Lanark. 

At this time, however, the capitalist mode of production, and 
with it the antagonism between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, 
Stas stili very incompictely developed. Modem Industry, which 
had just arisen in England, was still unknown in France Rut Mod- 
em Industry develops, on the one hand, the conflicts which make 
absolutely necessary a revolution in the mode of production, and 
the doing aw-ay with ns capitalistic characttt—^onflicts not onls 
between the classes bcfroncn of it, but alto between the very pro- 
duaive forces and the forms of exchange created by it. And. on the 
other hand, it develops, in these very gigantic productive forces, 
the means of ending these ccuflicts If, thmfore, about the veai 
1800, the conflicts arising from the new toeial order were only lutt 
heginning to take shape, this holds still more fullv at to the means 
of ending them.' The "have-noihing’ masses of I'arn. during the 
Reign of Terror, were able fot a moment to pain the mastery, and 
thus to lead the bourgeois revolution to victory in ipite of the bour- 
fwitie themselves. Hut, in doing *0, thev only proved how impoi- 
sible It was for their domination to lest under the conditions then 
obtaining. The proletatiat, which then fot the fim time evolvTd 
ittelf from these -havc-noihing'* masses as the nucleus of a new 
citss, as )et quite incapabteof independent politicalaction. appeared 
as an oppressed, ruflering order, to whom, in its incapacity to 
help Itself, help could, at best, be broopM tn from withtwit or down 
from above. 

This historical situation abo dominated the founders of Sccial- 
intj. To the crude condiitons of capitalistic pmduciiw and the 
trude class conditions corresponded crude iheotict The toluiion 
of the social problems, which as yet lay hidden in unJrvTloped 
ofonomic conditions, the L’lopianv atietnpied m evolve out of the 
huttiin brain. Society presented nothing but wemp*. to remove 
LSe*e wat the tavk of reavon It was necessary, then, ro discover 
a new and more perfect fvucm of social order and to LTipf^c this 
t'pon society front without by pTOpaganda. and, wherever it was 
poviil'le, by the example of modrl experiTncnis These new sociil 
•ystwni wtfxf fv,fcd<xinied as L'lopisa, the more comrlrteh they 
• worked cat in detail, the more they ccclJ not avoid diifurj 
*'ir Into pure phantasies. 

These facts ones established, we need not dwell a moener.t kc|f 

upon ihii aide rf the queatira, now whollj beJengif-g to the 
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be rcmofscIc«Jy done away with. Wc law also that this «era! 
reason was in reality nothing but the ideali'cd tmderstaadcs: rf 
the eighteenth century cituen. just then evolving into the bsn* 
geois. The Prench Revolution had realised this ratienil socktr 
and povemment. 

Rut the new order of things, rational enough as ccirparedvii 
earlier conditions, turned out to be by no means absolutely rauccil 
The state based upon reason completely collapsed. Rccssesa's 
Contrat Social had found its realisation in the Reign of Terror, to 
which the bourgeoisie, «ho had lost confidence in their can 
ical capacity, had taken refuge first in the corruption cf the Di- 
rectorate, and, fnally, under thewing of the Kapolecnicdespotss. 

The promised eternal peace was turned into an endless wir cfc®" 
quest. TTic society based upon reason had fared no better. Tit 
antagonism between rich and poor, instead of dissolving into 
cral prosperity, had become intensified by the removal of the |t3- 
and other privileges, uhich had to some extent bridged It 
by the removal of the charitable instinitions of the Chnrcb. Tb 
“ freedom of property’ from feudal fetters, now veritably 
plished, turned out tobe.forthesroall capitalbts and small 
tors, the freedom to sell their small property, cnisbed 
ownnastering competition of the large capitalists end l«dW* 
to these great lords, and thus, as far as the small capitalists^ 
peasant proprietors were concerned, became “freedom /raw Pr 
erty.” Tlte development of industry upon a capitalistic basis 
poverty and misery of the working masses ctoditions 
of society. Cash payinent became more and more, in Carlyle s p-^ 
the sole nexus between man andman. The number of crimes 
from year to year. Fonncrly, the feudal vices had opedy j* 
about in broad daylight; though not eradicated, they were 
any rate thrust into the background. In their stead, the 
vices, hitherto practised in secret, began to blosscan all 
luxuriantly. Trade became to a greater and greater tB 

The “fraternity” of the revolutionary’ motto was 
chicanery’ and ris-alries of the battle of competition, 
force was replaced by corruption; the snord,as the first sccis 
by gold. The right of the first night was transfer^ fosn ^ pj ^ 
lords to the bourgeois manufacturers. Prostitution Ir 

extent never heard of. hlarriage itself remained, as before, 
gaily recognised form, the official cloak of prostitution, 8n°> 
over, was supplonentcd by rich crops of adultery. 

In a svord, compared with the splendid promises .^-Ii rf 
ophers, the social and political institutions bom of tlw 
reason” were bitterly disappointing caricatures. AU 
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past. We can leave it to the literary small fry to solemnly quibble 
over these phantasies, which to-day only make us smile, and to crow 
over the superiority of their ovm bald reasoning, as compared with 
such “insanity." For ourselves, we delight in the stupendously grand 
thoughts and germs of, thought that everj-ivhere break out through 
their phantastic covering, and to which these Philistines are blind. 

Saint-Simon was a son of the great French Revolution, sc the 
outbreak of which he was not yet thirty. The Revolution was tte 
victory of the third estate, i. e., of the great masses of the nation, 
Korking in production and in trade, over the privileged ti/r classes, 
the nobles and the priests. But the victory of the third estate soon 
revealed itself as exclusively the wtory of a small part of this 
"estate," as the conquest of political power by the socially priv- 
ileged section of it, i. e., the propertied bourgeoisie. And the 
geoisie had certainly developed rapidly during the Revolution, 
partly by speculation in the lands of the nobility and of the Church, 
confiscated and afterwards put up for sale, and partly by frauds 
upon the nation by means of army contracts. It was the domination 
of these swindlers that, under the Directorate, brought Frffice ta 
the verge of ruin, and thus gave Napoleon the pretext for his cevp- 
d'etat. 

Hence, to Saint-Simon the antagonism between the third estiK 
and the privileged classes took the form of an antagonism fcetwW 
“workers" and “idlers." TTie idlers were not merely 
ileged classes, but also all who, without taking any part in predu^ 
tion Of distribution, lived on their incomes. And the workers aw 
not only the wage-workers, but also the manufacturers, 
the bankers. That the idlm had lest the capacity for intellecw. 
leaders tip and political supremacy had been proved, and wu . 
the Revolution finally settled. 'Htat the non-possessing cUs^ 
had not this capacity seemed to Saim-Simon proved by the esp^ 
riences of the Reign ofTcrror. Then, who was to lead and corm^ 
According to Saint-Simon, science and industry, ^th . j 
a new religious bond, destined to restore that unity of tfhS’ 
ideas which had been lost since the time of the Refomant^o-^ 
essarily m>’stic and rigidly hierarchic “new Oiristianity. 
science, that was the scholars; and industry, that was, m the 
pla«, the w’orking bourgeois, manufacturers, merchanis. 

These bourgeois were, certainly, intended by Saint-Simon to 
form themselves into a kind of public officials, of social 
but they were still to hold, rss-d-eii of the workers, a 
and economically privileged position- The bankers esp^^s f ^ 
to be called upon to direct the whole of social F^txli^»cn 
regulation of credit. This conception in exact keepmj - 
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a time in which Modem Industry in France and, with it, the chasm 
between bourgeoisie and proletariat was only just coming into 
existence. But what Saint'Sunon especially lays stress upon is this: 
what interests him first, and above all other things, is the lot of 
the class that is the most numerous and the most poor (“/a classe 
la plus notnbreuse et la plus pautre’^. 

Already in his Geneva letters,Saint-Simon la>'a down the prop- 
osition that “all men ought to work.” In the same work he rec- 
ognises also that the Reign of Terror was the reign of the non-pos- 
sessing masses. “See," says he to them, “what happened in France 
at the time when your comrades held sway there; they brought 
about a famine." But to recognise the French Revolution as a class 
war, and not simply one between nobility and bourgeoisie, but be- 
tween nobility, bourgeoisie, and the non-possessors, was, in the > ear 
1802, a most pregnant discovery. In 1816, he declares that politics 
is the science of production, and foretells the complete absorption 
of politics by economics. The knowledge that economic conditions 
are the basis of political institutions appears here only in embryo. 
Y« what is here already very plainly expressed is the idea of the 
futttte convetsioB of political rule over men into an administration 
of things and a direction of processes of production— that is to say, 
the “aboUtloti of the state," about which tecently there has been 
so much noise. < 

Saint-Simon shows the same superiority over his contempo- 
raries, when in i8t4 , immediately aftertbe entry of the allies into 
Paris, and again in i8ts, during the Htuidred Days' War, he pro- 
claims the alliance of France with England, and then of both these 
countries with Germany, as the only guarantee for the prosperous 
development and peace of Europe. To preach to the French in 1815 
an alliance with the victors of Waterloo required as much courage 
as historical foresight. 

If in Saint-Simon we find a comprehensive breadth of view, 
by virtue of which almost all the ideas of later Socialists that are 
not strictly economic are found in him in embryo, we find in Fou- 
liet a criticism of the e.xisting conditions of society, genuinely 
French and witty, but not upon that account any the less thorough 
Fourict takes the bourgeoisie, their inspired prophets before the 
Revolution, and their interested eulogists after it, at their own 
wurd. He lays bare remorselessly the material and moral misery of 
the bourgeois world. He confronrs it with the earlier philosophers’ 
dazzling promises of a society in which ceason alone should reign, 
of a civilisation in which happiness should be universal, of an illim- 
itable human perfectibility, and with the rose-coloured phraseology 
of the bourgeois Ideologists of his time. He points out how cvery- 
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where the most pitiful reality corresponds with themost high-soued- 
ing phrases, and he overwhelms this hopeless fiasco of pbrssw 
with his mordant sarcasm. 

Fourier is not only a critic; his imperturbably serene nsKre 
makes him a satirist, and assuredly one of the greatest satirists ef 
all time. He depicts, ndth equal power and charm, the swiadlia? 
speculations that blossomed out upon the downfall of the Revets 
tion, and the shopkeeping spirit prevalent in, and characteristk 
French commerce at that time. Still more masterly is his critidm 
of the bourgeois form of the relations between the sexes, and tit 
position of woman in bourgeois society. He was the first to deciss 
that in any given society the degree of woman's emancipaiioa u 
the natural measure of the general emancipation. 

But Fourier is at his greatest in his conception of the histoty 
of society. He divides its whole course, thus far, into foM stags 
of evolution — savagery, barbarism, the patriarchate, civilisaticc- 
This last is identical with the so^lled civil, or bourgeois, soci^ 
of to-da}’ — i. e., with the social order that came in with thesixteentJ 
cenrury. He proves "that the civilised stage raises every vice prjc* 
tised by barbarism in a stmplefashlon intoaformof existmce.c^ 
plex, ambiguous, equivocal,h>T>ocTiu'cal"— ibat civiUsation 
in “a vicious circle," in contradictions which it C66SBfl^|f 
reproduces without being able to solve them; hence it cofltts gttr 
arrives at the very opposite to that whkh it wants » attain,' erj^ 
tends to want to attain, so that, /. g., “under civilisation poeertf 
is bom of superabundance itself." 

Fourier, as we see,us« the dialectic method la the s«e»* 
terly way as his contemporary, Hegel. Using these 
he argues against the talk about iHimitablc human petf^iciu^ 
that ever)' historical phase has its period of ascent and 
period of descent, and be applies this observation to the 
of the whole human race. As Kant inirodoced into 
the idea of the ultimate destruction of the earth, Fourier intmi^^ 
into hbtorical science that of the ultimate destruction of the Ki— 
race. , tic 

^STiilst in France the hurticaneof the Revolution swept o'^ 
land, ia England a quieter, but not on that account Jew 
revolution s«s gobg on. Steam and the new tool-making 
ttw transforming xnaaufacnire into modem Industry, *r- 
reWlutionising the whole foundation of bourgrois 
sluggish march of developcaent of the manufacturing pefiw c . 
ttto a veritable storm and stress period of producuco- ^ 
cosnantly increasing ssi-iftness the splitting-up of society m 
capitalists and coi-possersing proletarians went on. ISeTtrW- 
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instead of the former stable jniddle-class, an unstable mass of ar- 
thansandsmaUshopkeepcTSjthcnvostfluctuatingpoftionof the pop- 
ulation. now led a precarious existence. 

The new mode of production was, as yet, only at the beginning 
of its period of ascent; as yet it was the normal, regular method 
of production — the only one possible under existing conditions. 
Nevertheless, even then' it was producing crying social abuses — the 
herding together of a homeless population in the worst quarters 
of the large rovmsj the loosening of all traditional moral bonds, 
of patriarchal subordination, of family relations; ovem-ork, espe- 
cially of women and children, to a frightful extent; complete de- 
moralisation of the working-class, suddenly flung into altogether 
new conditions, from the country Into the town, from agriculture 
into modem industry, from stable conditions of existence into in- 
secure ones that changed from day to day. 

At this juncture there came forward as a reformer a manu- 
facturer S9 years old — a man of almost sublime, childlike simpli- 
city of character, and at the same time one of the few bom leaders 
of men. Robert Oiven had adopted the teaching of the materialistic 
philosophers: that man’s character is the product, on the one hand, 
of heredity; on the other, of the environment of the individual dur- 
ing his lifetime, and especially during his period of development. 
In the industrial revolution most of his class saw only chaos Bsd 
confusion, and the opportunity of fishing in these troubled waters and 
maldag large fortunes qutclUy. He saw in it the opportunity of 
putting into practice his favourite theory, and so of bringing order 
out of chaos. He had already tried it with success, as superintendent 
of mote than five hundred men in a Manchester factory. From tSoo 
to 1829, he directed the great cotton mill at New Lanark, in Scot- 
land, as managing partner, along the same lines, but with greater 
freedom of action and with a success that made him a European 
reputation. A population, originally consisting of the most diverse 
and, for the most part, very demoralised elements, a population 
that gradually grew to 2,500, he turned into a model colony, in 
which drunkenness, police, jnagisuaics, lawsuits, poor laws, chanty, 
Were unknown. And all this simply by placing the people in condi- 
tions worthy of human beings, and especially by carefully bringing 
up the rismg generation. He was the founder of infant schools, and 
Mittoduccd them first at New Lanark. At the age of two the childrca 
came to school, where they enjoyed thonselves so much that they 
w>uld scarcely be got home again. Whilst his competitors worked 
fiitir people thirteen or fourteen hours 3 day, in New Lanark the 
Working-day was only ten and * half hours. \Then a crisis in cotton 
stopped wurk for four months, his workers received their full wages 
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all the time. And with all this the business more than doubled in 
%'aluc, and to the last yielded large profits to its proprieton. 

In spite of all this, Owen was not content. The existence which 
he secured for his iTOrJcers was, in his eyes, still far from being wor&y 
of human beings. “The people were slaves at my mercy.” The nl- 
atively favourable conditions in which he had placed then were 
still far from allowing a rational development of the character and 
of the intellect in all directions, much less of the free exercise of all 
their faculties. “And jet, the working part of this population of 
2,500 persons was daily producing as much real wealth for society 
as, less than half a century before, it would ha%-e required the work- 
ing part of a population of 600,000 to create. I asked myself, what 
became of the difference between the wealth constimed by 2,500 
persons and that which would have been consumed by 6co,ooo?'* 

The answer was clear. It had been used to pay the proprietors 
of the establishment 5 per cent, on the capital they had laid out, 
in addition to os’cr £300,000 clear profit. And that which held fo 
New Lanark held to a still greater c-xtent for all the factories in 
England. “If this new wealth had not been created by machiaerTi 
imperfectly as it has been applied, the wars of Europe, is oppe®* 
tion to Napoleon, and to support the aristocratic principles cf so- 
ciety, could not have been maintained. And yet this new pontf 
was the creation of the working*classes.”* To them, therefore, the 
fruits of this new power belonged. The newly-created gigttOe 
productive forces, hitherto used only to enrich individuals and w 
enslave the masses, offered to Owen the foundations for a r«w 
structioQ of society; they were destined, as the common property 
of all, to be worked for the common go^ of all. 

Owen’s Communism was based upon this purely business 10^ 
dation, the outcome, so to -say, of commercial calculation. Throng 
out, it maintained this practical character. Thus, in i823» 
proposed the relief of the distress in Ireland byCommunist coIcaiSi 
and drew up complete estimates of costs of founding them, year J 
expenditure, and probable revenue. And in his definite plan ter 
future, the technical working out of details is managed w* 
practical knowledge — ground plan, front and side and 
views all included — that the Owen method of social reform 
accepted, there is from the practical point of view little to oc 
against the actual arrangement of details. 


•From “The ReTolutioa in Mind »nd Practice, _p.2i» 
dressed to all the ^ed Republicans, Ctamnunists and Sociahm 
sent to the provisional governmeatof France, 184S, and abo “toQueen 
ani ^er tespons'ible adVisets.'' IJtaW ^ 

• Note, I. e., p. 22. IWote by 
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ferenl with the founder of each diSerent school. And as each css’s 
special kind of absolute tnitfa» reason, and justice is ajriia credi- 
tioned by his subjective understanding, his conditions cfexistsacc, 
the measure of his knowledge and his intetlecTual tra mirg , tiser 
is no other ending possible in this conflict of absolute truths tha 
that they shall be mutually exclusive one of the other. Hasce, 
from this nothing could come but a kind of eclectic, average So- 
cialism, which, as a matter of fact, has up to the present tine dcsi- 
nated the minds of most of the socialist workers in France sad 
England. Hence, a mish-mash allowing of the most manifold shads 
of opinion; a mish-mash of such critical statements, econemic theo- 
ries, pictures of future society by the founders of diflerent kcc, 
as excite a minimvaaof opposition;a mish-mash which is thecen 
easily brewed the more ^e definite sharp edges of the indiviiaal 
constituents are rubbed down in the stream of debate, like io ni . de d 
pebbles in a brook. 

To make a science of Socialism, it had first to be placed ejeo 
a real basis 


II 

In the meantime, along with and after the French philosc^ 
of the eighteenth cennirj' bad arisen the new Gennan phJk*" 
opby, culminating in Hegel. Its greatest merit was the 
again of dialectics as the highest form of reasoning. The cW G™ 
philosophers were all bom natural dialecticians, and Aris totle, » 
most encyclopaedic intellect of them, had alrady analysed » 
most essential forms of dialectic thought. The newer pwc®'?-?'' 
on the other hand, although in it also dialectics had brilUa:^ 
nents {e. g., Descartes and Spinoza), had, especially tbioegb ^ 
influence, become more and more rigidly fixed in 
apbysical mode of reasoning, by which also the French - 
eighteenth century were almost wholly dominated, at all . 

their special philosophical work. Outside philosophy in the 
sense, the French nes'criheless produced masterpieces of dial^ 

XTe need only call to mind Diderot’s •LeKc\'eude 
Rousseau’s “Discours sur I’origine ei les fondemects de I 
panni les hemmes.” TTe give here, in brief, the essential ch- 
ef these two modes of thought. vtsterr 

\Chen we consider and reflect upOT Nature at large or ^ 

ofmankindorourown intellectual activity, at first we see the F 
of an endless entanglement of relations and leactwms, ^ 

and combinations, in which nothi:^ remains what, where 
it was, but everything moves, chaises, canes into beu^ *20 
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away. XTc see, therefore, at Hnt the picture as a whole, with iu 
individual parts still more or less kept in the background; we ob- 
serve the motements, transltions,coftnections, rather than the things 
that move, combine and are connected. This primitive, naive but 
intrinsically correct conception of the werld is that of ancient Greek 
philosophy, and wes fint clearly formulated by Heraclitus; every- 
thing is and is not, for eteryihing is fluid, is constantly changing, 
constantly coining into being and passing away. 

But this conception, correctly as it expresses the general char- 
acter of the picture of appearances as a whole, does not suflice to 
explain the details of which this picture is made up, and so long as 
we do not understand these, w-e hasx not o clear idea of the whole 
picture. In order to understand these details we must detach them 
from their natural or historical cormecticn and examine each one sepa- 
rately, its nature, special causes, eflects, etc. This is, primarily, 
the taskof natural science and historical research; branches of science 
which theGreeks of classical times, on very good grounds, relegated 
to a subordinate position, because they had first of all to collect 
materials for these sciences to work upon. A certain amount of 
natural and historical material must be collected before there can 
be any critical analysis, comparison, and arrangement in classes, 
orders, and species. The foundations of the exact natural sciences 
ww, therefore, first worked out by the Greeks of the Alexandrian 
period,* and later on, in the Middle Ages, by the Arabs. Real nat> 
ural science dates from (he second half of the fifteenth century, 
nnd thence onward it had advanced w-hh constarrtly increasing 
rapidity. The analysis of Nature into its individual parts, the group- 
ing of the dilTcretit natural processes end objects in definite classes, 
^e study of the internal anatomy of organised bodies in their man- 
ifold forms — these were the fundamental conditions of the gigantic 
strides in our knowledge of Nature that have been made during the 
last four hundred years. But (his method of work has also left us 
as le^cy the habit of observing natural objects and processes in 
isolation, apart from their connection with the vast whole; of observ- 
ing them in repose, not in motion; as constants, not as essentially 
variables; in their death, not in (heir life. And when this way of 
looking at things was transferred by Bacon and Locke from natural 


TTie Alexandrian period ot the dcTelopmmt of science comprises the 
^‘od.exiendms from the third century B. C. to the seventh century A. D. 
It deriTes its name from the town oi Alexandria in EgypL which was one of 
the moat importsot centres of miemational economic intercourse at that 
tune. In the Alexacdiian period, nsithemalics (Cuclid end Archimedes), 
Sc°Er*phy, astronomy, anatomy, physiolMr, etc., attained considerable 
«velcpmeat,— Bd. 
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ferent with the founder of each different school. And as each one’i 
special Idnd of absolute tnidi> reason, and justice is again ccedi* 
tioned by his subjective understanding, his conditions of existstice, 
the measure of his knowledge and his intellectual training, 
is no other ending possible in this conflict of absolute truths tbaa 
that they shall be mutually exclusive one of the other. Haxt, 
from this nothing could crane but a kind of eclectic, average 
cialism, which, as a matter of fact, has up to the present tisedoEU- 
nated the minds of most of the socialist workers in France aai 
England. Hence, a mish-mash allowing of the most manifold shada 
of opinion, a mish-mash of such critical statements, economic tbw 
ties, pictures of future society by the founders of different sects, 
as excite a minimum of opposition; a mish-mash which is the mere 
easily brewed the more the definite sharp edges of the mdividuil 
constituents are rubbed down in the stream of debate, like roundeJ 
pebbles in a brook. 

To make a science of Socialism, it had first to be placed t-T® 
a real basis 


II 

In the meantime, along with and after the French 
of the eighteenth cennir)- hod arisen the new Genran 
ephy, culminating in Hegel. Its greatest merit was the I 
again of dialectics as the highest form of reasoning. The eld Of« 
philosophers were all bom natural dialecticians, and Arisfoile, t» 
most cnc>xlop3edic intellect of them, had already analjw ^ 
most essential forms of dialectic thought. The newer phika ^- J’ 
on the other hand, although m it also dialectics bad 
nents (e. g., Descartes and Spinoza), had, especially through 
influence, become more and more rigidly fixed in the 
8ph}’Sical mode of reasoning, by which also the French ^ 
eighteenth century were almost wholly dominated, at til 
their special philosophical work. Outside philosophy in the 
sense, the French nescrtbclcss produced masterpieces 
We need only call to mind Diderot's “LeNeseu de 
Rousseau’s "Djscours sur |’origine« Ics fondetnents “V 
pirmi les hommes.' We givchwe, in brief, the essential ch 
cf these two modes of thought. v-fiveTf 

When we consider and rcfieci upco Nature at large or -^rr 
of caskir.d or out own intellectual activity, at fint we see *-•* f 
oC an endless entanglement of relations and reactkns, 0 

and combinations, in which nothing 
it was, bet everything moves, changes, cemea into ceirg 
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away. We see, therefore, at first the picture as a whole, with its 
individual parts still more or less kept in the background; we ob- 
serve the movements, transitions, connections, rather than the things 
that move, combine and ate connected. This primitive, naive but 
intrinsically correct conception of the world is that of ancient Greek 
philosophy, and was first clearly formulated by Heraclitus: every- 
thing is and is not, for everything is fluid, is constantly changing, 
constantly coming into being and passing away. 

But this conception, correctly as it expresses the general char- 
acter of the picture of appearances as a whole, does not suffice to 
explain the details of which this picture is made up, and so long as 
we do not understand these, we have not a clear idea of the whole 
picture. In order to understand these details we must detach them 
from their natural or historical connection and examine each one sepa- 
rately, its nature, special causes, effects, etc. TTiis is, primarily, 
the task of natural science and historical teseaKh; branches of science 
which the Greeks of classical timcs,on very good grounds, relegated 
to a subordinate position, because they had first of all to collect 
materials for these sciences to work upon. A certain amount of 
natural and historical material must be collected before there can 
be any critical analysis, comparison, and arrangement in classes, 
orders, and species. The foundations of the exact natural sciences 
were, therefore, first worked out by tbe Creeks of the Alexandrian 
period, > and later on, in the Middle Ages, by the Arabs. Real nat- 
ural science dates from the second half of the fifteenth century, 
and thence onward it had advanced with constaiftly increasing 
rapidity. The analysis of Nature into its individual pans, the group- 
ing of the different natural processes and objects in definite classes, 
ffie study of the internal anatomy of organised bodies in their man- 
ifold fonns— these were the fundamental conditions of the gigantic 
strides in our knowledge of Nature that have been made during the 
last four hundred years. But this method of work has also left us 
as legacy the habit of observing natural objects and processes in 
isolation, apart from their connection with the vast whole; of observ- 
mg them in repose, not in motion; as constants, not as essentially 
variables; in their death, not in their life. And when tills way of 
looking at things was transferred by Bacon and Locke from natural 

. * The AUxandrian period of the developmeat of science comprisej the 
extending from tbs third century B, C. to the seventh century A D. 
It derives its name from the town of Alexandria in Egypt, which was one of 
the most important centres of inlemational economic intercourse at that 
'*** Alexandrian period, matbematka (Euclid and Archimedes), 
Seogiaphy, astronomy, anatomy, physiology, «c., attained considerable 
oeTelopmeot.— £(f. 
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science to philosophy, it begot the narrow, metaphysical mods ef 
thought peculiar to the last century. 

To the metaphysician, things and their mental reflexes, ideas, 
are isolated, are to be considered one after the other and apart from 
each other, arc objects of investigation fixed, rigid, given once for 
all. He thinks in absolutely irreconcilable antitheses. “His com- 
munication is *yea, yea; nay, nay*; for whatsoever is more than 
these cometh of evil." For him a thing cither exists or does aot 
exist; a thing cannot at the same time be itself and something elst. 
Positive and negative absolutely exclude one another; cause and 
efiect stand in a rigid antithesis one to the other. 

At first sight this mode of thinking seems to us ^•ery luminous, 
because it is that of so-called sound commonsense. Only sound com- 
monsense, respectable fellow that he is, in the homely realm cf 
his own four walls, has very wonderful adventures directly he Tca- 
tures out into the wide world of research. And the metaphysical 
mode of thought, justifiable and necessary as it is in a number of 
domains whose extent varies according to the nature of AepaitK* 
ular object of investigation, sooner or later reaches a limit, 
which it becomes one-sided, restricted, abstract, lost in msolub^ 
contradictions. In the contemplation of individual thtn^, it forgft* 
the connection between them; in the contemplation of their existenee. 
it forgets the beginning and end of that existence; of their repose, 
it forgets their motion. It cannot see the wood for the tre«. 

For everyday purposes we know and can say, e. 
animal is alive or not. But, upon closer inquiry, we find that iw 
is, in many cases, a very complex question, as the jurists hio« 
very well. They have cudgelled their brains in ^-ain to 
rational limit beyond which the killing of the child in its . 
womb is murder. It is just as impossible to determine absoio 1 
the moment of death, for physiology proves that death is 
instantaneous, momentary phenomenon, but a very protra 
process. g 

In like manner, every organised being is e\'ery moment me s 
and not the same; every moment it assimilates matter supphe ^ 
without, and gets rid of other matter; e\'ery moment some ^ 
its body die and others build themselves anew; in a longer or s , 
time the matter of its body is completely renewed, and a r^^ 
by other molecules of matter, so that every organised be o 
always itself, and yet something other than itself. 

Further, we find upon closer investigation that the 
of an antithesis, positive and negative, e. g., are as msep 
as they are opposed, and that despite all their 
mutually interpenetrate. And we find, in like maimer, tos 
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and effect are conceptions which only hold good in their applica- 
tion to individual cases; but as soon as we consider the individual 
cases in their general connection with the universe as a whole, 
they run into each other, and they become confounded when we 
contemplate that universal action and reaction in which causes 
and effects are eternally changing places, so that what is effect here 
and now will be cause there and then, and vice vsrsd. 

None of these processes and inodes of thought enters into the 
framework of metaphysical reasoning. Dialectics, on the other hand, 
comprehends things and their representations, ideas, in their es- 
sential connection, concatenation, motion, origin, and ending. Such 
processes as those mentioned above are, therefore, so many corrob- 
orations of its own method of proceduie 

Nature is the proof of dialectics, and it must be said for modern 
science that it has furnished this proof with very rich materials 
increasing daily, and thus has shovm that, in the last ttsott. Na- 
ture works dialectically and not metaphysically; that she does not 
move in the eternal oneness of a perpetually recurring circle, but 
goes through a teal historical evolution. In this connection Darwin 
must be named before all others. He dealt the metaphysical con- 
ception of Nature the heaviest blow by his proof that all organic 
beings, plants, aniinaU, and man himself, are the products of a 
process of evolution going on through millions of years. But the 
naturalists who have learned to think dialeciteally are few end far 
between, and this conflict of the results of discovery with precon- 
ceived modes of thinking explains the endless confusion now reigning 
in theoretical natural science, the de^air of teachers as well as 
learners, of authors and readers alike. 

An exact representation of the universe, of its evolution, of the 
development of mankind, and of the reflection of this evolution in 
the minds of men, can therefore only be obtained by the methods 
of dialectics with its constant regard to the innumerable actions 
and reactions of life and death, ofprogtessive or retrogressive changes. 
And in this spirit the new German philosophy has worked. 
Kant began his career by resolving the stable solar system of Newton 
and its eternal duration, after the famous initial impulse had once 
been given, into the result of a historic process, the formation of 
the sun and all the planets out rf a rotating nebulous mass. From 
this he at the same time drew the conclusion that, given this origin 
of the solar system, its future death followed of necessity. His theory 
half a centuty later was established mathematically by Laplace, 
and half a century after that the spectroscope proved the existence 
in space of such incandescent masses of gas in various stages of 
Condensation. 
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This new German philosoidiy culminated in the Hegelian sytxas. 
In this s}-stem— and herein is its great merit — for the first time the 
whole world, namral, historical, intellectual, is represented as i 
process, t.e., as in constant motion, change, transformation, devel- 
opment; and the attempt ismade to trace out the internal connectico 
that makes a continuous whole of all this movement and develop' 
ment. From this point of view the historj* of mankind no Icngtr 
appeared as a wild whirl of senseless deeds of violence, all equsllj 
condcmnable at the judgment seat of mature philosophic reason 
and which are best forgotten as <}uickly as possible, but as theproo* 
ess of evolution of man himself. It w as now the task of the intellect 
to follow the gradual march of this process through all its devicuJ 
wap, and to trace out the inner law running through all its appar- 
ently accidental phenomena. 

That the Hegelian system did not solve the problem it propound- 
ed is here immaterial. Its epoch-making merit was that it propotai- 
ed the problem. This problem is one that no single individusl 
will ever be able to solve. Although Hegel was— with Saint-Simec— 
the most encyclopaedic mind of his time, yet he was limited, first, 
by the necessarily limited extent of his own knowledge and, secreJ. 
by the limited extent and depth of the knowledge and concepilna 
of his age. To these limits a thirdmust be added. Hegel was anUrtl* 
ist. To him the thoughts within his brain were not the mere ef 
less abstract pictures of actual thinp and processes, but, ccnNewIf' 
things and their evolution were only the realised pictures of i-* 
"Idea," existing somewhere from eternity before the world »»*• 
This way of ihmking turned cs-^thing upside down, and «imp.«t^ 
ly reversed the actual centeciioo of thinp in the world. Conectif 
and ingeniously as many ujdis'idoal groups of facts were 
by Hegel, >-ct,for the reasons just given, there is much that is botchr . 
artificial, laboured, in a word, wrong in point of detail. Tfce 1^ 
gcHan 8)'itcn, in itself, was a colossal miscarriage— but it was * . 
the last of its kind. It was fuffertng. in fact, from an 
incurable contradiction. Upon the one hand. Its essential 
tion was the conception that human history is a procMS . 

tion, which, by its very nature, cannot find its intellectual t 
term in the discovery of any ao-called absolute truth. 
other hand, it laid claim to being the sery essence of this aw^- 
truth. A asatein of natural and historical inwkdge, 
everything, and final for all lime. Is a contradiction W tre ^ 
laeeul law of dulceiic reasenieg. Thu law, indeed, by ^ 'j, 
cirhadfs, hut, on the contrary, includes the idea that the ^ 

ic laowledge cf the nterrsal cniverae Can make giant street 

age to age. 
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The perception of the fundamental contradiction in German 
idealism led necessarily back to materialism, but, nofa bene, not 
TO the simply metaphysical, exclusively mechanical materialism of 
the eighteenth century. Old materialism looked upon all previous 
history as a crude heap of irrationality and violence; modem ma- 
terialism sees in it the process of evolution of humanity, and aims 
at discovering the laws thereof. With the French of the eighteenth 
century, and even with Hegel, the conception obtained of Nature 
as a whole, moving in narrow circles, and forever immutable, with 
its eternal celestial bodies, as Newton, and unalterable organic 
species, as Linnaeus, taught. Modem materialism embraces the more 
recent discoveries of natural science, according to which Nature 
also has its history in time, the celestial bodies, like the organic 
species that, under favourable conditions, people them, being born 
and perishing. And even if Nature, as a whole, must still be said to 
move in recurrent cycles, these cycles assume infinitely larger di- 
mensions. In both aspects, modem materialism is essentially 
dialectic, and no longer requires the assistance of that sort of philos- 
ophy which, queen-like, pretended to rule the remaining mob of 
sciences. As soon as each special science is bound to make cleat its 
position in the great totality of things and of our knowledge of things, 
a special science dealing with this totality is supetfluous or unneces- 
sary. That which still survives of all earlier philosophy is the science 
of thought and its laws— formal logic and dialectics. Everything 
else is subsumed in the positive science of Nature and history. 

Whilst, however, the revolution in the conception of Nature 
could only be made in proportion to the corresponding positive 
materials furnished by research, already much earlier certain histor- 
ical facts had occurred which led to a decisive change in the con- 
ception of history. In 1831, the first working-class rising took place 
in Lyons; between 1838 and 1842, the first national working-class 
movement, that of the English Chartists, reached its height. The 
class struggle between proletariat and bourgeoisie came to the front 
in the history of the most advanced countries in Europe, in propor- 
tion to the development, upon the one hand, of modem industry, 
upon the other, of the newly-acquiied political supremacy of the 
bourgeoisie. Facts more and more strenuously gave the lie to the 
•teachings of bourgeois economy as to the identity of the interests 
of capital and labour, as to the universal harmony and universal 
prosperity that would be the consequence of unbridled competi- 
tion. All these things could no longer be ignored, any more than 
the French and English Socialism, which was their theoretical, 
thot^h very imperfect, expression. Bui Bic old idealist conception 
of history, which was not yet dbloi^ed, knew nothing of class strug- 
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pics based upon economic interests, knev,- nothing of economic inar- 
csts; production and all economic relations appeared in it cnly 
as incidental, subordinate elements in the “history of eivilhaticn.* 

The new facts made imperative a new examination of all past 
histoiy. Then it was seen that all past history, with the exceptica 
of its primitivx stages, was the history of class struggles; that these 
warring classes of society arc alwaj's the products of the modes ef 
production and of exchange — in a word, of the economic condi- 
tions of their time; that the economic structure of society always 
furnishes the real basis, starting from which we can alone wwkCTt 
the ultimate explanation of the whole superstructure of juridical 
and political institutions as well as of the religious, philosophical, 
and other ideas of a given historical period. Hegel bad freed history 
from metaphysics — he had made it dialectic; but his conception cf 
histoiy was essentially idealistic. But now idealism was drira bca 
its last refuge, the philosophy of history; now a materialistic treat- 
ment of history was propounded, and a method found of cxplaia- 
ing man’s “knowing” by his “being,” instead of, as heretofore* 
his ■‘being’' by his "knowing." . . 

From that time forward Socialism was no longer an ecci dataJ 
discovery of this or that ingenious brain, but the necessary cutn^ 
of the struggle between two historically developed classes— oie 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie. Its task was no longer to nuafr 
facture a system of society as perfect as possible, but to exn ffi 
the bistorico-ecoQomic succession of events from which 
and their antagonism had of necessity sprung, and to discot g 
the economic conditions thus created the means of 
flict. But the Socialism of earlier days was as incompauble ^ 
this materialistic conception as the conception of Kamre oi ^ 
French materialists was with dialectics and modem natural ' 
The Socialism of earlier day^ certainly criticised the 
capitalistic mode of production and its consequences. But 
not explain them, and, therefore, could not get the mastery o 
It could only simply reject them as bad. The more stiOTg f 
earlier Socialism denounced the exploitation of the srorking^^ 
inevitable under Capitalism, the less able was it clearly to 
what this exploitation consisted and how it arose. 
was necessary— (i) to present the capitalistic method 
in its historical connection and its inevitablencss 
ular historical period, and therefore, also, to present m UJ 
downfall; and (2) to lay bare its essential character, which ww ^ 
a secret. This was done by the discovery of cf d'® 

shown that the appropriation of unpaid laboim is the M 
capitalist mode of production and of the exploitation ol 
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that occurs under It; that even if the capitalist buj'S the labour 
power ofhis labourer at its full value as acommodltycn the market, 
he yet extracts more value from it than he paid for; and that in the 
ultimate analysis this surplus-value forms those sums of value from 
which are heaped up the constantly increasing masses of capital in 
the hands of the possessing classes. The genesis of capitalist pro- 
duction and the production of capital were both explained. 

These two great discoveries, the materialistic conception of 
history and the revelation of the secret of capitalistic production 
through surplus-value, we owe to Marx. With these discoveries 
Socialism became a science. The next thing was to work out all its 
details and relations. 


lit 

The materialist conception of history starts from the proposi- 
tion that the production of the means to support human life and, 
next to production, the exchange of things produced, is the basis 
of all social structure; that in every society that has appeared m 
history, the manner in which wealth is distributed and soctet> 
divided into cla.tscs or orders is dependent upon what is produced, 
low it is produced, and how the products arc exchanged. From this 
point of view the final causes of all social changes and political 
revolutions are to be sought, not in men’s brams, not in man's bet- 
ter insight into eternal truth and justice, but in changes in the modes 
of production and exchange. They ate to be sought, not in the philos- 
ophy, but in the economics of each particular epoch. The growing 
reception that existing social institutions arc unreasonable and 
unjust, that reason has become unreason, and right wrong,* is only 
proof that in the modes of production and exchange changes ha\c 
silently taken place with which the social order, adapted to earlier 
economic conditions, is no loogcr in keeping. From this it also fol- 
lows that the means of getting rid of the incongruities that have been 
brought to light must also ^ present, m a more or less developed 
^Wdition, within the changed modes of production thanscl>V3 
These means are pot to be invented by deduction from fundamental 
principles, but areiobediscovxrcd in the stubborn facts of the exist- 
ing system of production. 

_ ^’hat is, then, the position of modem Socialism in this connec- 
tion> 

The present structure of society — this is now pretty generally 
Conceded — it the creation of the ruling class of to-day, of the bour- 


' Mcohitiorhelet in Tjair — Li. 
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geoisic. The mode of production pcculiarto the txnirgeciijie, known, 
since Mart, as the capitalist mode of rn>duction»was incompatifck 
with the feudal s>-stcni, with the privileges It conferred upen indi- 
viduals, entire social ranks and local corporations, as well is with 
the hereditary ties of subordination sihich constituted the frame- 
work of its social organisation. The bourgeoisie broke up the feudal 
system and built upon its ruins the capitalist order of society, the 
kingdom of free competition, of personal liberO^» of the equality, 
before the law, of all commodity oxvners, of all (he rest of the capi- 
talist blessings. Thenceforward the capitalist mode of productiou 
could develop in freedom. Since steam, machineiT, and the 
of machines by machinery transformed the older manufacture into 
modem industry, the productive forces evolved under the gaidanre 
of the bourgeoisie developed with a rapidity and in a degree unhes.'d 
of before. But just as the older manufacture, in it* time, and handi- 
craft, becoming more developed under its influence, had come mto 
collision with the feudal trammels of the guilds, so now modOT 
industry, in its more complete detxlopment, comes into coUisios 
with the bounds within which the capitalistic mode of ptoductscs 
holds It confined. The new produettsx forces have ahead y uuty jnra 
tfve capitalistic mode of using them. And this conflict hetweea p ^ 
ductit*e forces and modes of production is not a conflict agoo^ 
in the mind of man, like that between original sin and divine P*ti«- 
It exists, in fact, objectively, outside us, independently of the w 
and actions even of the men that have brought it on. 
cialism is nothing but the reflex, in thought, of tflis coaflsctmr i 
its ideal reflection in the minds, firet, of the class directly sufienag 


under it, the working class. 

Now, in what does this conflict consist? .. 

Before capitalistic production, i.e., in the Middle ^ 
system of pettj- indusir)- obtained generally, based upem mep 
vate property of the labourers in their means of production, ^ 
country, the agriculture of the small peasant, B cCTaa_ 
the towns, the handicrafts organised in guilds. The ms l 
of labour — land, agricultural implements, the workshop, . ^ 
were the instruments of labourof sioS^e “idividuals, adapt 
use of one worker, and, therefore, of necessity* ^ njb, 

circumscribed. But, for this \-cry reason they belongecL j. 
to the producer himself. To concentrate these 
means of production, to enlarge them, to turn them bis- 

levers of production of the present day — thw was 
toric role of capitalist production and of its upho » 
geoisie. In the fourth section of CapimlAlarshp cSpwmea m 
how since the fifteenth century this has been histonca > 
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through the three phases of simple cooperation, manufacture and 
modem industry. But the bourgeoisie, as is also shown there, could 
not transform these puny means of production into mighty produc- 
tive forces without transforming them, at the same lime, from means 
of production of the individual into soctul means of production 
only workable by a collectivity of men. The spinning wheel, the 
handloom, the blacksmith's hammer, were rqilaced by the spinning- 
machine, the power-loom, the steam-hammer; the individual work- 
shop, by the factory implying the cooperation of hundreds and 
thousands of workmen. In like manner, production itself changed 
from a series of individual into a series of social acts, and the prod- 
ucts from individual to social products, “nie yam, the cloth, the 
metal articles that now came ouiof the factory were the joint prod- 
uct of many workers, through whose hands they had successively 
to pass before they were ready. No one person could say of them; 
“I made that; this is my product.” 

But where, in a given society, the fundamental form of production 
Is that spontaneous division of labour which creeps in gradually and 
not upon any preconceived plan, there the pniducts take on the 
form of eommoditUs, whose mutual exchange, buying and selling, 
enable the individual producers to satisfy their manifold wants. And 
this was the case in the Middle Ages, llie peasant, e. g., sold to the 
artisan agricultural products and bought from him the products 
of handicraft. Into this society of individual ptoducets, of com- 
modity producers, the new mode of production thrust itself. In the 
midst of the old division of labour, grown up spontaneously and 
upon no dtfinite plan, which had governed the whole of society, 
now arose division of labour upon a dtftmu plan, as organised in 
the factory; side by side with individual production appeared so* 
cj'a/ production. The products of both were sold in the same market, 
and, therefore, at prices at least approximately equal. But organi- 
sation upon a definite plan was stronger than spontaneous division 
of labour. The factories working with the combined social forces 
of a collectivity of Individuals produced their commodities far 
more cheaply than the individual small producers. Individual pro- 
duction succumbed in one department after another. Socialised 
production revolutionised all the old methods of production. But 
its revolutionary character was, at the same time, so little recognised 
that it was, on the contrary, introduced as a means of increasing 
md developing the production of commodities. When it arose, it 
:ound ready-made, and made liberal use of, certain machinery for 
the production and exchange of commodities: merchants’ capital, 
handicraft, wage-labour. Socialised production thus introducing 
tself 8s a new fonn of the production of commodities, it was a 
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matter of course that under It the old forms of approfn'ation re- 
mained in full swinp, and were applied to Its products as well. 

In the mediaeval stageof evolution of the production ofcooj- 
moditics, the question as to the owner of the product of labour could 
not arise. The individual producer, as a rule, had, from raw mate- 
rial belonging to himsclft and generally his own handiworj:, pro- 
duced it with his own tools, by the labour of his own hands or of bis 
family. There was no need for him to appropriate the new product. 
It belonged wholly to him, as a matter of course. His property ia 
the product was, therefore, based upen hit can labour. Even where 
external help was used, this was, as a rule, of little importance, 
and very generally was compensated by something other than wages. 
The apprentices and journeymen of the guilds w orked less for board 
and wages than for education, in order that they might become 
master craftsmen themselves. 

Then came the concentration of the means of produedon and 
of the producers in large workshops and manufactories, their tr^* 
formation into actual socialised means of production and socialised 
producers. But the socialised producers and means of production aad 
their products were still ueated, after this change, just as they had 
been before, i. e., as the means of production and the products of 
individuals. Hitherto, the o%vner of the instruments of labour bad 
himself appropriated the product, because, as a rule, it was his oro 
product and the assistance of others was the exception. Now tte 
owner of the instruments of labour always appropriated toimstU 
the product, although it was no longer his product but excluMV^ 
the product of the I^ow of others. Thus, the products 
socially were not appropriated by those who had actually set 
motion the means of production and actually produced com- 
modities, but by the capitalists. The means of production, an 
production itself, had become in essence socialised. But they 
subjected to a form of appropriation which presupposes the P^^' 
production of individuals, under which, therefore, cv^ oiw o 
his own product and brings it to market. The mode ,he 

is subjected to this form of appropriation, although it abous 
conditions upon which the latter rests.* 


‘ It is hardly necessary in Ibis connection to P*”®*/"***^, tioB 

form of appropriation remains ibe same, the eharact^ of the .hoW- 

is just as much lerolutionised as production is by the changes desa py 

It is, of course, a very different matter wbe^er I which cca- 

own product or that of anotber. Note in passing *1*** in * 

tains the whole capiulisnc niodeofproduciionineinbryo,uv Buftbe 

sporadic,scattered form it existed for«nturies alongside of lUy • 

embryo could duly derelop taro the caphahsticmode Pipe's Enph-i 

the necessary historical pre-conditions had been furnished. [Nctf O' 
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This contradiction, which gh'cs to tlw new mode of production 
its capitalistic character, contains the germ of the tvhole of the social 
antc^onisms of to-day. The greaterthe mastery obtained by the new 
mode of production ot'er all important fields of production and in 
all manufacturing countries, the more it reduced individual produc- 
tion to an insignificant residuum, tfie more clearly teas brought out 
the incompaiibiliiy of socialised production teiih capttahsttc appro- 
priaiion. 

The first capitalists found, as we have said, alongside of other 
forms of labour, wage-labour ready-made for them on the market. 
But it was exceptional, complementary, accessory, transitory wage- 
labour. The agricultural labourer, though, upon occasion, he hired 
himself out by the day, had a few acres of his own land on which 
he could at all e\tnts live at a pinch The guilds were so organised 
that the journeyman of to-daylycame the master of to-morrow, But 
all this changed, as soon as the meansof production became socialised 
and concentrated in the hands of capitalists The means of pro- 
duction, as well as the product, of the individual producer became 
more and more worthlessj there was nothing left for him but to turn 
wage-wotker under the capitalist Wage-labour, aforetime the excep- 
tion and accessory, now became the rule and basis of all production; 
aforetime complementary, it now became the sole remaining func- 
tion of the worker. The wage-worker for a time became a wage-worker 
for life. The number of these permanent wage-workers was further 
enormously increased by the breakmg-up of the feudal system that 
wcurred at the same time, by the disbanding of the retainers of the 
feudal lords, the eviction of the peasants from their homesteads, 
etc. The separation was made complete between the means of pro- 
duction concentrated in the hands of the capitalists, on the one side, 
and the producers, possessing nothing but their labour-power, on 
the^ other. The contradiction between socialised production and capi- 
talistic appropriation manifested itself as the antagonism of prole- 
tariat and bourgeoisie. 

We have seen that the capitalistic mode of production thrust 
Its way into a society of commodity-producers, of individual produ- 
cers, whose social bond was the exchange of their products. But every 
society based upon the production of commodities has this peculiar- 
ity! that the producers haw lost control over their own social inter- 
relations. Each man produces for lumself with such means of pro- 
duction as he may happen to have, and for such exchange as he may 
require 10 satisfy his remaining wants. No one knows how much of 
his particular article is coming on the market, nor how much of it 
"'“J be wanted. No one knows whether his individual product 
^ill meet an actual demand, whetherhe will be able to makegood 
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his cost of production or c\fn to sell his commodity at alt. Anarchy 
reigns in socialised production. 

But the production of commodities) like every other form cf 
production, has its peculiar, inherent laws inseparable from it; and 
these laws work, despite anarchy, in and through anarchy. They 
rctTol ihcmsclfcj in the only persistent form of social inter-reh- 
lions, I. c., in exchange, and here they affect the individual produc- 
ers as compulsory laws of competition. They are, at first, tmkncwn 
to these producers thcmscU-cs, and have to be discovered by theo 
gradually and as the result of experience. They work themselm 
out, therefore, independently of the producers, and in aniagoiiisn 
to them, as inexorable natural law's of their particular form of pro- 
duction. The product gowms the producers. 

In mediaeval society, especially in the carlicrctnturies, produc- 
tion was essentially directed tow'ards satisfying the wants of the 
individual. It satisfied, in the main, only the wants of the producer 
and his family. \^Ticrc relations of personal dependence existed, 
as in the country, it also helped to satisfy the wants of the feudal 
lord. In all this there was, therefore, no c,\change; the products, 
consequently, did not assume the character cf commodities. Tb 
family of the peasant produced almost everything they 
clothes and furniture, as well as means of subsistence. Only srhen 
it began to produce more than was sufficient to supply its own ^snts 
and the payments in kind to the feudal lord, only then did it aha 
produce commodities. TTils surplus, thrown into socialised exchaoge 
and offered for sale, became commodities. 

The artisans of the towns, it is true, had from ffie first to pro- 
duce for exchange. But they, also, themselves supplied the 
part of their own individual wants. They had gardens and P 
of land. They turned their cattle out into the communal fo^t, 
which, also, yielded them timber and firing. The women ^ ’ 
wool, and so forth. Production for the purpose of exchan^, 
tion of commodities, was only in its infancy. Hence, exchange 
restricted, the market narrow, the methods of products s ao >. 
there was local exclusiveness without, local unity within; the m 


in the country; in the town, the guild. . 

But with the extension of the production of 
especially with the introduction of the capitalist mode oI p 
tion, the laws of commodity-production, hitherto l^t^nt^ 
action more openly and with greater force. The 
loosened, the old exclusive limits broken through, the p 


* See Appeadix. Engrh.') 

Here Engels refers to his work The Alark. See p- 87 
note 2.— Ed. 
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were more and more turned into independent, isolated producers of 
commodities. It became apparent that the production of society 
at large was ruled by absence of plan, by accident, by anarchy; and 
this anarchy grew to greater and greater height. But the chief means 
by aid of which the capitalist mode of pr^uction intensified this 
anarchy of socialised production was the exact opposite of anarchy. 
It was the increasing organisation of production, upon a social basis, 
in esTry individual productiw establishment. By this, the old, 
peaceful, stable condition of thingswas ended. V^herever this organ- 
isation of production was introduced into a branch of industry, 
it brooked no other method of production by its side. The field of 
labour became a battle-ground. The great geogiaphical discoveries, 
and the colonisation following upon ihem, multiplied markets and 
quickened the transformation of handicraft into manufacture. The 
war did not simply break out between the individual producers of 
particular localities. The Iccalsirugglesbegat in ihcir turn national 
conflicts, thecommctcial warsof the scYtmeenth and ihc eighteenth 
centuries. 

Finally, modem industry and the opening of the world-market 
made the struggle universal, and at the same time gave it an un- 
heard-of virulence. Advantages in natural or artificial conditions 
of production now decide the existence or non-existence of individ- 
ual capitalists, as well as of whole industries and countries. He 
ihat falb is temorselcssly can aside. It is the Datwiman struggle 
of the individual for existence transferred from Nature to society 
with intensified violence. The conditions of existence natural to 
the animal appear as the final term of human development. The 
contradiction between socialised production and capitalistic appro- 
priation now presents itself as on oniojcnum between i/i« orfioniso- 
tion of production in the individual toorkthop and the anarchy of pro- 
duction in society generaily. 

The capitalistic mode of production moves in these two forms 
of the antagonism immanent to it from its very origin. It is never 
able to get out of that "vicious circle" which Fourier had already 
discoTCred. What Fourier could not, indeed, see in his time is that 
this circle is gradually nariownig', that the movement becomes mote 
and more a spiral, and must come to an end, like the movement of 
the planets, by collision with the centre. It is the compelling force 
of anarchy in the production of society at large that more and more 
romplctcly turns ihe great majority of men into proletarians; and 
it is the masses of the proktatiat again who will finally put an end 
to anarchy in production. It is the compelling force of anarchy in 
social production that turns the limitless perfectibility of machinety 
under modern industry into a compulsory law by which every indi- 
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vidua! industrial capitalist nuxst perfect his machinery mors sad 
more, imder penalty of ruin. 

But the perfecting of machinery is making human libcer 
superfluous. If the introduction and increase of machinery means 
the displacement of millions of manual by a few machine-workers, 
improvement in machinery means the displacement of more aad 
more of the machine-workw themselves. It means, in the lastie- 
stance, the production of a number of available wage-workers in ei* 
^s of the asTtage needs of capital, the formation of a complrt: 
industrial reserve armj*, as I called it in 1845,1 available at the 
times when industry is working at high pressure, to be cast cutcpon 
the street when the inevitablecrash comes, a constant deadweidt 
upon the limbs of the working-^lass in its struggle for existence with 
capital, a regulator for the keeping of wages down to the low fc«l 
that suits the interests of capital. Thus it comes about, to qi»K 
Alarx, that machinery becomes the most powerful weapon is the 
war of capital against the working<lass; that the instruments of 
labour constantly tear the means of subsistence out of the hands ef 
the labourer; that the wry product of the worker is turned into »n 
instrument for his subjugation. Thus it comes about that the ecce- 
omising of the instruments of labour becomes at the same tiffle, 
from the outset, the most reckless waste of labour-power, and robbery 
based upon the normal conditions under which labour function; 
that machinery, “the most powerful instrument for shorteoieg u- 
bouf time, beeves the most unfailbg means for placing c\Tr:f 
moment of the labourer's time and that of his family at the 
of the capitalist for the purpose of expanding the «Jue of hb cipi* 
tal." (“Capital,* English edition,p. 406.) Thusit comw about ihi 
the osTrwork of some becomes the preliminary condition 
idleness of othen, and that modem industry, which hmts afw 
new consumers otTr the whole world, forces the consumpiim jJ" 
masses at home down to a stars'ation minimum, and in ^ _ 
dcsiro>-s its own home market. “The law that alwajs equilibra • 
the relatitT surplus-population, or industrial rtsersT 
the extent and energy of accumulation, this law ritvu the wb«^ 
to capital more firmly than the wedges of V'ul^n did Prome - 
to the rock. It establishes an accumulation of misery, correspoc 
with accumulation of capital. Accumulation of wealth at one p® • 
therefore, at the same time accumulation of misery, »g^ y ° ,J 
ilj\Tr>', ignorance, brutality, mental degradation, at iw ‘2/^ fi» 
pole, i. #., on the aide of the class that produces «5 ^ » 

t/.z/iTTne/capuj/." (-Marx'*“Capital*[SoQnen5cbein&Co.J.p- ^ ^ 

‘ ■'TheCeal.tionef llictr«ii=e-aM»wEoiUnd’(Sonsec»c£«^ ^ 

P- *4- 
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And to expect any other divisioa of tfie products from the capital- 
istic mode of production is the same as expecting the electrodes 
of a battery not to decompose acidulated water, not to liberate oxy- 
gen at the positive, hydrogen at the negative pole, so long as 
they are connected with the battery. 

We have seen that the ever-increasing perfectibility of modem 
machinery is, by the anarchy of social production, turned into a 
compulsory law that forces the individual industrial capitalist 
always to improve his machinery, always to increase its productive 
force. The bare possibility of extending ihe field of production is 
transformed for him into a similar compulsory law. The enormous 
expansive force of modem industry, compared with which that of 
gases is mere child’s play, appears to us now as a tieceijiiy for expan- 
sion) both qualitative and quantitative, that laughs at all resist- 
ance. Such resistance is offered by consumption, by sales, by the 
markets for the products of modem industry. But the capacity for 
extension, extensive and Intensive, of the markets is primarily gov- 
erned by quite different laws that work much Ifss energetically 
The extension of the markets cannot keep pace with the extension 
of production. The collision becomes inevitable, and as this cannot 
prMuce any real solution so long as it does not break in pieces 
the capitalist mode of production, the collisions become periodic, 
Capitalist production has begotten another “vicious circle." 

As a matter of fact, since iSsy, when the first general crisis broke 
out, the whole industrial and commercial world, production and 
exchange among all civilised peoples and their more or less barbaric 
hangers-on, are thrown out of joint about once every ten years Com- 
merce is at a standstill, the markets are glutted, products accumu- 
late, as multitudinous as they are unsaleable, hard cash disappears, 
credit vanishes, factories arc closed, the mass of the •workers ore in 
want of the means of subsistence, because they hate produced too 
much of the means of subsistence; bankruptcy follows upon bank- 
ruptcy, execution upon execution. The stagnation lasts for years; 
productite forces .and products are wasted and destroyed wholesale, 
until the accumulated mass of commodities finally filter off. more 
or l«s depreciated in value, until production and exchange gradually 
begin to mote again. Little by little the pace quickens. It becomes 
a trot. The industrial trot breaks into a canter, the canter in turn • 
grows into the headlong gallop of a perfect steeplechase of industry, 
commcicial credit, and spccolasion, which finally, after breakneck 
leaps, ends where it began — in the ditch of a crisis. And so over and 
over again. We have now, since the year 1S25, pone through this 
five limes, and at the present moment (iSg?) we arc going through 

for the sixth time. And the character of these crises is so clearly 
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defined that Fourier hit ail of them cfT when he described the £nt 
as “cTi« fUthcrique” z crisis from plethora. 

In these crises, ihe contradiction between socialised prodaccen 
and capitalist appropriation ends in a violent explosion. The dr* 
culation of commodities is, for the time being, stopped. Masj, 
the means of circulation, becomes a hindrance to circulation. All 
the laws of production and circulation of commodities are tamed 
upside down. The ccontwnic collision has reached its apogee. Tfi 
mode of frodumon is in retcllton against the mode of exchar^i. 

The fact that the socialised organisation of production witHe 
the factory has dc\-eloped so far that it has become iccompatible 
with the anarchy of production in sociei}-, which exists side by side 
with and dominates it, is brought home to the capitalists thecsslns 
by the violent concentration of capital that occurs during crises, 
through the ruin of many large, and a still greater number of small, 
capitalists. The whole mechanism of the capitalist mode of proi-x- 
tion breaks down under the pressure of the productive forces, ib 
own creations. It is no looper able to mm ail this mass of means cf 
production into capital. They lie fallow, and for that •my lesssr 
the industrial resert'e anny must also lie fallow. Means of prods^ 
tioa, means of subsistence, available labourers, all the eleoeiBK 
production and of general wealth, are present in abimdasw- Es* 
“abundance beco m es the source of distress and want" 
because it is the v'ery thing that prevents the transfor^tioa cf 
means of production and subsistence into capital. For in capitiww 
society the means of production can only function when they 
undergone a preliminary transformation into capital, into the 
of exploiting human labour power. The necessity of this 
mation into capital of the means of production and subsists^ 
stands like a ghost between these and the workers. It 
the coming together of the material and personal lev'crs ofprod^ • 
it alone forbids the means of production to function, tte 
work and live. On the one band, therefore, 
production stands convicted of its own incapacitj’ to lunner 
these productive forces. On the other, these productive lotces . 
selves, with increasing energy, press forward to the 
existing contradiction, to the abolition of their quality ^ 
to the practical rfccgn/iioH cf their character at toaa pf<- 
forces. 

This rebellion of the producti\ir forces, 
and more powerful, against their qualip’ as 


and stronger command that their social character 
forces the capitalist class itself to neat them ~ 
sccia] productive forces, so far as this is possible un 
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conditions. The period of industrial high pressure, with its unbound- 
ed inflation of credit, not less than the crash itself, by the collapse 
of great capitalist establishments, tends to bring about that form of 
the socialisation of great masses of means of production which we 
meet with in the different kinds of joint-stock companies. Many 
of these means of production and of distribution are, from the outset, 
so colossal that, like the railways, they exclude all other forms of 
capitalistic exploitation. At a further stage of evolution this form 
also becomes insuffcient, The producers on a large scale in a par- 
ticular branch of indusliy in a particular country unite m a “Trust," 
a union for the purpose of regulating production. They determine 
the total amount to be produced, parcel it out among themselves, 
and thus enforce the selling price fixed beforehand. But trusts of this 
kind, as soon as business becomes bad, are generally liable to break 
up, and on this very account compel a yet greater concentration of 
association. The whole of the particular industry is turned into one 
gigantic joint-stock company, internal competition gives place to 
the internal monopoly of this one company This has happened in 
1890 with the English alkali production, which 15 now, after the 
fusion of 4% large works, in the hands of one company, conducted 
upon a single plan, and with a capital of £6,000,000 

In the trusts, freedom of competition changes into its very oppo- 
site— into monopoly; and the production without an> definite plan 
of capitalistic society capitulates to the production upon a definite 
plan of the invading socialistic society. Certainly this is so far still 
to the benefit and advantage of the capitalists. But m this case the 
exploitation is so palpable that it must break down. No nation will 
put up with production conducted by trusts, with so barefaced an 
exploitation of the community by a small band of dividend-mongers. 

In any case, with trusts or without, the official representative 
of capitalist society — the state — will ultimately have to undertake 
the direction of production ‘ This necessity for conversion into 

‘ I say ‘have to ” For only when Ibe means of production and distribu- 
'•0(1 have actually outgroAvn the fam of management by |Oiat-stock compa- 
nies, and uhen, therefore, the laiung them over by the State has become 
rcoaowieal/ji inevitable, only then — even if it is the State of to-day that effects 
this — is there an economic advance, the attainment of another step prelimi- 
nary to the taking over of all productive forces by society itself, But of late, 
since Bismarck went in for State-ownership of indastnal establishments, a 
Kind of spurious Socialism has arisen, de^nerating, now and again, into 
something of flunheyism, that without more ado declares all State-ownership, 
even of the BismarcKian soft, to be socialistic. Certainly, if the taking over 
ky the State of the tobacco industry is socialistic, then Napoleon and Met- 
wwicVi must be numbered among rise founders of Socialism If the Belgian 
"tare, for quite ordinary political and financial reasons, itself constructed its 
Chief railway lines; if Bismarck, not under any economic compulsion, toot 
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State propem’ is felt first in die great institutions for iatrrKs^se 
and communicatior. — ^ihe post t^ce, the telegraphs, the raihnvs. 

If the crises demonstrate the incapacity of ^e bourgeoisie for 
managing any longer modem producti%-e forces, the transfonastico 
of the great establishments for production and distribution fare 
joint-stock companies, trusts and State property show how urneco- 
sar)- the bourgeoisie are for that purpose. All the social funetlcw cf 
the capitalist arc now performed by salaried cmploj'ces. The eapi- 
talist has no further social function than that of pocketing diviJais, 
tearing off coupons, and gambling on the Stock Exchange, whtr: 
the different capitalists despoil one another of their capital. At 
fint the capitalistic mode of production forces out the wcrksi. 
Now it forces out the capitalists, and reduces them, just as it re- 
duced the workers, to the ranks of the surplus population, altbocs;^ 
not immediately into those of the industrial reserve army. 

But the transformation, either into joint-stock companies leJ 
trusts, or into State-ownership, docs not do away willi the capifjl- 
istic nature of the productive forces. In ihe joint-stock eetspanics 
and trusts this is obvious. AnJihe modem State, again, is onlytie 
organisation that bourgeois society takes on in order to wprPti 
external conditions of the capitalist mode of production 
the encroachments as well of the workers as of individual 
ists The modem state, no matter what its form, is essentially^* 
capitalist machine, the state of the capitalists, the ideal pet^i*'* 
cation of the total national capital. The more it proceeds to the ta»* 
ing over of productive forces, the more does it actually 
the national capitalist, the more citiaens does it exploit. Tke*«** 
era remain wage-workers— proletarians. The capitalist rebtiort* 
not done away with. It is rather brought to a head. But.bfoug'it w 
head, It topples over. State-ownership of the prt^uciisc 
not the solution of the conflict, but concealed within it are the t* • 
nical conditions that form the elements of that solution. _ 

This solution can txily consist m the practical 
the Koal nature of ike mexJem forces cf production, and ipert • 
tn the karmor.i'irg of the erodes of pnxluction, apprcpriatifst.^a 
cschirg-e with the socialised character of the tneam oJ prtx.uc. 
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And this can only come alxiut by society openly and dircctl> taking 
possession of the productis-c forces nbteh haw outgrown all control 
except that of society as a whole. The social character of the means 
of production and of the products to-day reacts against the produc- 
ers, periodically disrupts all production and exchange, acts enh 
like a law of Nature working blindly, forcibly, destructis'cly. Dut 
with the taking over by society of the productiw forces, the social 
character of the means of production and of the products will be 
utilised by the producers with a perfect understanding of its nature, 
and instead of being a source of disturbance and periodical collapse, 
will become the most powerful lewr of production itself. 

Actiee social forces work exactly like natural forces: blindly, 
forcibly, dcstructiwly, so long as we donot understand, and reckon 
with, them. Dut when once we understand them, when or.ee we grasp 
their action, their direction, their effects, it depends only upon our- 
selws to subject them more and more to our own will, and h\ means 
of them to reach our own ends. And this holds tjuite c«pecialls of 
the mighty productiw forces of to-day. As long as we obstinately 
refuse to undentand the nature and Ore cha/acier of these social 
means of action--^nd this understanding goes against the grain of 
the capitalist mode of production and lu defenders— so long these 
forces arc at wxjrk in spite of os, in opposition to us, so long they 
Tiaster us, as we have shown above in detail. 

Dut when once their nature is understood, they can. in the hands 
if the producers working together, be transfomed from master de- 
noni Into willing servants. The difference is as ihat between the 
Ifsxruettvc force of electricity in the lightning of the storm, and 
lectricity under command in the telegraph and the s-oltaic arc; the 
lifTertncc betwren a connagration, and fire working in the service 
man. With this recognition, at last, of the real nature of the pro- 
luctivB forces of to^ay, the social anarchy of production gives place 
0 a social regulation of production upon a definite plan, accord- 
riR to the needs of the community and of each individual Then the 
*ritalist mode of appropriation, in which the product enslaves 
int the pioducer and then the approptiator, is replaced by the mode 
‘ arpropriaiion of the products that is based upon the nature of the 
means cf production; upon the one hand, direct social appro- 
ristion, as means to the maintenance and exiemion of production — 
ft the other, direct individual appropriation, as means of subcist- 
occ arid of enjoyment. 

the capitalist mode of proJuetkat more and more corepiete- 
f traroforms the great maK^riiy of the populitiret Into p.'olctaii- 
ti. It creates the power which, urdtr per.aliv of its own dtstnictiN'fi, 
foterj to aocorrplish this rcs'olgtion. >Miilii it fv'Tvcs on more 
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and more the transformation of the vast means of production, alrca< 
socialised, into State prt^rty,Ji shows itself the way to accompUi 
ing this revolution. The proletariat seizes political poaer'and tur, 
the means of production into State property. ■■ ' 

But, in doing this, it abolishes itself as proletariat, abolishi 
all class distinctions and class antagonisms, abolishes also the Sta 
as State. Society thus far, based upon class antagonisms, had c« 
of the State. That is, of an organisation of the particular class wluc 
was pro tempore the exploiting class, an organisation for the puipa 
of pre^-enting any interference from without with the existing era 
ditions of production, and, therefore, especially, for the purpose t 
forcibly keeping the exploited classes in the condition of oppressio 
corresponding with the given mode of production (slawry, serfdom 
wage-labour). The State was the official representative ofsochr 
as a Viholej the gathering of it together into a visible embodioeot 
But it was this only in so far as it was the State of that class vrbic! 
itself represented, for the time being, society as a whole; in accien 
times, the State of slaveowming citizens; in the Middle Ages, ths 
feudal lords; to our tyrn time, the bourgeoisie, \nieo at last ii I* 
comes the real representati%-e of the whole of society, it renders itsel 
unnecessary. As soon as there is no longer any social class to « 
held in subjection; as soon as class rule, and the individual sBuRlt 
for existence based upon our present anarchy in production, tnth 
the collisions and excesses arising from these, are removed, oothtt? 
more remains to be repressed, and a special repressive force, a State, 
is no longer necessary. The first act by virtue of which theStats 
really constitutes itself the representative of the whole of society— 
the taking possession of the means of production in the name of 
ciety — this is, at the same time, its last independent act as a Saw- 
State interference in social relations becomes, in one domain a: 
another, superfluous, and then dies out of itself; the 
persons is replaced by the administration of things, and by the 
duct of processes of production. The State is not , ‘/w 

dies out. This gives the measure of the value of the phrase *3 
State,” both as to its iustifiable use at times by agitators, 
its uliimare scientific insufficiency; and also of the deman^ o 
so-called anarchists for the abolition of the State out of hand. 

Since the historical appearance of the capitalist mo«^ 
tion, the appropriation by society’ of all ihe means 
has often b«n dreamed of, more or less vaguely, by j 
as well as by sects, as the ideal of the future. Bur it could 
possible, could beromc a historical necessity, only whew ^ 
conditions for its realisation were there. Like 
advance, it becomes practicable, not by men understanding t" 
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existence of classes is in contradiction to justice, equality, etc., 
not by the mere willingness to abolish these classes, but by virtue 
of certain hew economic conditions. The separation of society into an 
exploiting and an exploited class, a tulii^ and an oppressed class, 
was the necessary consequence of the deficient and restricted develop- 
ment of production in former times. So long as the total social labour 
Only yields a produce which but slightly exceeds that barely neces- 
sary for the existence of all; so long, therefore, as labour engages 
all or almost all the time of the great majority of the members of 
society — so long, of necessity, this society is divided into classes. 
Side by side with the great majority, exclusively bond slaves to 
labour, arises a class freed from directly productive labour, which 
looks after the general affairs of society: ihe direction of labour, 
State business, law, science, art, etc. It is, therefore, the law of 
division of labour that lies at the basis of the division into classes. 
But this does not prevent this division into classes from being car- 
ried out by means of violence and robbery, trickery and fraud. It 
does not prevent the ruling class, once having the upper hand, 
from consolidating Its power at the expense of the n-orking-class, 
from turning its social leadership into an intensified exploitation of 
the masses. 

But if, upon this showing, division into classes has a certain 
historical justification, it has this only for a given period, only 
under given social conditions. It tvas based upon the insufficiency 
of production. It will be swept away by the complete development 
of modem productive forces. And, in fact, the abolition of classes 
In society presupposes a degree of historical evolution at which the 
existence, not simply of this or that particular ruling class, but of 
any ruling class at all, and, therefore, the existence of class distinc- 
tion itself has become an obsolete anachronism It presupposes, 
therefore, the development of production carried out to a degree at 
which appropriation of the means of production and of the products, 
and, with this, of political domination, of the monopoly of culture, 
and of intellectual leadership by a particular class of society, has 
become not only superfluous but economically, politically, intellec- 
ivally a hindrance to devTlcpmeni. 

This point is now reached. Their political and intellectual bank- 
ruptcy is scarcely any longer a secret to the bourgeoisie them- 
sclrts. Their economic banknipicyrecurs regularly etery ten jears. 
In e\ery crisis, society is suffocated beneath the iieighl of its own 
productive forces and products, which it cannot use, and stands 
helpless, face to face with the a^urd contradiction that the produc- 
ers hai-e nothing to consume, because consumers are wanting. The 
txpaasive force of the means of production bursts the bonds that 
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the capitalist mode of production hod imposed upon then. Thsif 
dcllsTrancc from these bonds is the one precondition for an enbro- 
ken, constanily-acxclcratcd decetfpment of the prcductisT forcer, 
and therewith for a practically unlimited Increase of produciica 
Itself. Nor is this all. The socialised appropriation of the ciiacscf 
production docs away, not only with the present artificial restric- 
tions upon production, but also with ihepositixT waste and devarti- 
tion of productixr forces and products that arc at the present lice 
the inevitable concomitants of production, and that reach their 
height in the crises. Further, it sets free for the community at Urp 
a mass of means of production and of products, by doing awaysrith 
the senseless extravagance of the ruling classes of to-day and their 
political representatis-es. The possibility of securing for csery nsea- 
ber of scKricty, by means of socialised production, an existence ret 
only fully sufficient materially, and becoming day by day cere 
full, but an existence guaranteeing to all the free dcwlcpmert 
exercise of their physical and mental faculties — this possibility 
is now for the first time here, but $t is Aere.* 

With the seizing of the means of production by society, prodc^ 
lion of commodities is done away with, and, simtiltanwusly, the 
mastery of the product o\xt the producer. Anarchy in social produc- 
tion is replaced by systematic, definite organisation. 'Diestri'gfk 
for individual existence disappears. Then for the first time mm, ffl 
a certain sense, is finally marked off from the rest of the animal kirp 
dom, and emerges from mere animal conditions of existmee m» 
really human ones. The whole sphere of the condiiloos of life 
environ man, and which have hitherto ruled man, now comes un^ 
the dominion and control of man, who for the first time becomes 
real, cottscious lord of Nature, because be has now beconte 
of his own social organisation. The Jaws of his own social ' 
hitherto standing face to face with man as laws of Nature fowip 
to, and dominating him, will then be used with full 
and so mastered by him. Alan's otvn social organisatira, hit . 
confronting him as a necessity imposed by Nature and history, n 


• A few figures may serve to give an approximate idea 
expansive for« of the modern means of produeiion, evM j 

pressure. According to Mr. Giffen, the total wealth of Great Britain an 
amounted, in round numbers, in 

1814 to £z, 200,000,000, 

T865 to t 6 , 100,000.000, 

1875 tots. 500,000,000. frfoduct* 

As an instance of the squandering of meani of production and 0 
d-isie.® X csisis, \'eit vatxt Ve« ia the Gewntn vtcti Industry f*- 

Industrial Congress (Berlin, r 
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becomes the result of his own free action. The extraneous objective 
forces that have hitherto governed history pass under the control 
of man himself. Only from that time will man himself, more and 
more consciously, make his own history — only from that time will 
the social causes set In movement by him have, in the mam and in a 
constantly growing measure, the results intended by him. It is the 
ascent of man from the kingdom of necessity to the kingdom of 
freedom. 

Let us briefly sum up our sketch of historical evolution. 

I. Mediaeval Society — Individual production on a small scale 
Means of production, adapted for individual use; hence primitive, 
ungainly, petty, dwarfed in action. Production for immediate con- 
sumption, either of the producer himself or of his feudal lord. Only 
where an excess of production over this consumption occurs is such 
excess offered for sale, enters into exchange. Production of commodi- 
ties, therefore, only in its infancy. But already it contains within 
itself, in embryo, anarc/ty tn the production of society at large. 

li. Capitalist fierolMtion— Transformation of industry, at first 
by means of simple cooperation and manufacture. Concentration 
of the means of production, hitherto scattered, into great workshops 
As a consequence, their transformation from individual to social 
means of production— a transformation which does not, on the whole, 
affect the form of exchange. The old forms of appropriation remain 
in force. The capitalist appears. In his capacity as owner of the 
means oi production, he also appropriates the products and turns 
them into commodities. Production has become a social act. Ex- 
change and appropriation continue to be indtoiiwaJ acts, the acts of 
mdividuab. The social product is appropriated by the individual 
capiialist. Fundamental contradiction, whence arise all the contra- 
dictions in which our present-day society moves, and which modem 
industry brings to light. 

A. Severance of the producer from the means of production. Con- 
demnation of the worker to wage-labour for life. Antagonism be~ 
itocm the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. 

B. Growing predominance and increasing effectiveness of the 
laws governing the production of commodities. Unbridled cempe- 
tition. Contradiction bectseen socialised organtsaiton in the individual 
jactory and social anarchy tn production as a xekole. 

_ C. On the one hand, perfecting of machmery, made by compe- 
htion compulsory for each individual manufacturer, and comple- 
tnented by a constantly growing displacement of labourers. Indus- 
^\“>l reserve-army. On the other band, unlimired extension of produc- 
Jten, also compulsory under competition, for eve^ manufacturer. 
Un both sides, unheard-of development of productive forces, excess 
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of luppb' demand, otrr-producrion, pluttinp of the marbs, 
CTiscj c\xTy Un >m«, aha vicioui circle excesr here, of trxsrjcl 
production and produci»-<xccs« there, of Jahourrrs, without ecrl^J' 
mrnt and uiilnut mcam of cxiitcr.ee fluf these two Jeters cf 
production and of social ttcINhcirp are unable to work trpeikcr, 
because the capitalist form of production presents the predueoR 
forces from ss-orkinp and the products from circulatinp, unless tfcfj 
arc first turned into capital — which their scry superabundance fW- 
vents. The contradiction has grown into an absurdity. Jhjnc^iJ 
pToducnofi rtics in rfbe//n>n asaimt tin Jem cj exchange. 'Ughx:' 
geoisic arc convicted of incapacity further to manage their csra so- 
cial productive forces. 

D. Partial recognition of the social character of the productiR 
forces forced upon the capitalists themselves. Taking over cf t!e 
great institutions for production and communication, first by joiflj- 
stock companies, later on by trusu, then by the State. The fcsjuipri'i* 
ste demonstrated to be a superfluous class. Alt its social fucctiiss 
are nosv performed by salaried eirplo>ee$. 

in. Peoktarian ^-oluttcn — Solution of the contradieticcs.'ni^ 
proletariat seizes the public power, and by means of this transfer^ 
the socialised means of production, slipping from the bacds of it® 
bourgeoisie, into public property. By this act, the proletariat fs«* 
the means of production from ihe character of capital they last 
thus far borne, and gives their socialised character complete freedc® 
to work iuelf out. Socialised production upon a prcdetermiced pto 
becomes henceforth possible. The development of production 
the existence of different classes cf society thenceforth an acact^ 
nism. In proportion as anarchy in social production vanishes, tfiS 
political authority of the State dies out. Man, at last the msster c 
bis own form of social organisation, becomes at the same lime the 
lord over Nature, his own master — free. _ ... 

To accomplish this act of universal emancipation is the histon<a 
mission of the modem proletariat. To thoroughly comprthmd 
historical conditions and ihus the very nature cf this act, toimp^ 
to the now oppressed proletarian class s full knowledge of the con 
tions and cf the meaning of the momentous act it is railed vpoo 
accomplish, this is the task of the theoretical expression of the pre*" 
letarian movement, scientific Socialism. 


XTritten by Engeb ia J877 

PublUbed as a sepiratepampbtet in 

French at Paris in 1S80, in German 
at Zurich in I8S2 and at Berlin 
in 1891, and in English atixtndon 
in 1892 


ftinted according to the tell 
of the authotired English edioas 
of 2892 
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Karl Marx, ths man who was the first to give Socialism, and 
thereby the whole labour movement of our day, a scientific founda- 
tion, was bom at Treves in 1818. He studied m Bonn and Berlin, 
at first taking up law, but he soon devoted himself exclusively 
to the study of history and philosophy, and in 1842 was on the point 
ofcstablishinghmielf as a lecturer in philosophy when the politi- 
cal mowment which had arisen since the death of Frederick William 
III directed his life into a diffetent channel. With his collaboration, 
the leaders of the Rhsnish liberal bourgeoisie, ihe Camphausens, 
HansemannsiCic., had founded, in OJogne, the Rlifint$che Zeitung^ 
and In the autumn of (842, Mark, whose criticism of the proceedings 
of the Rhenish provincial diet had excited very great attention, 
'vas put at the head of the paper. The Rhemtsche Zetiung naturally 
appeared under censorship, but the censorship could not cope with 
It.* The Rheiiiisiiie Zenung almost always got through the articles 
ahich mattered; the censor was first supplied wiih insignificant 
odder for him to strike out, until he cither gave way of himself 
•t was compelled to give way by the threat that then the paper would 
tot appear the next day. Ten newspapers with the same courage as 
he Rheinische Zeitung and whose publishers would have allowed 
I few hundred thalers extra to be expended on typesetting — and the 
ensorship would have been made impossible in Germany as early 
* 1843. But the German newspaper owners were petty minded, 
imid Philistines and the Rheimsclie Zeuitng carried on the struggle 
lone. It wore out one censor after another; finally it came under 
double censorship; after the first censonhip the Govcnunenial 

‘ Rhinish Cisttlt.—Ei. 

The fitit censDi of the Jtfefinijrfce Znimg wi* Police Coonciliot Dol- 
the itme man who once struck out an advertisemeril in the KSlnuche 
eiivng [Cologni Gazetti] of the translation of Dante's Dft ine Cemedy by Plu- 
ilethes (liter King John of Saxony) with the retnirk: One must not make 
comedy of divine affairs. [Nott by Enfttt.'] 
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rreiidcfii' had once mote »nd finally lo censor it. ThanhoTO 
of no avail. In the Irpinnint: of 1843, ihs powmmeni declared ibit 
il was impossible to keep ihu newipapcr in check and soppreisd 
il wijhoui more ado. 

Matx> Viho in the meanwhile had married the sister cf tta 
\Tcstph 3 len, later minister of the reaction. remosTd to Paris, and 
there, in coniunction sviih A. Rufte, published the GeT 7 KjrfFre*d‘ 
Annujh, in which be opened the scries of his scvialist srritings wjdi 
Q Crmcijoi cj the tir^thon Phthtophy pj Lars. Further, lojetbet 
wiih F. Fngeis, The Holy pjmily. Against Druno Bauer anJ Ce.,* 
satirical criticism of one of the latest forms blunderingly assnard 
by the German philosophical idealism of that lime. 

Tbe study oi political economy and of the history of iheGne’ 
French Revolution still allowed Alanc time enough for occasiocal 
attacks on the Prussian government; the latter revenged itself w 
the spring of 1845 by securing from the Guizot ministry— Hrff 
Alexander von Humboldt is said to ha\-e aaed as inteftaediary— 
his expulsion from France. Marx shifted his domicile to Brussels 
and published there in French in 1847: The Poverty e) Philosepfy^ 
a criticism of Proudhon's Philosophy 0) Perer^y, and in 1848 Dit- 
course om Prtt Trade. At the same time he made use of the eppot* 
tunity to found a German svorken’ society in Brussels and so eeo- 
znenced practical agitation. The latter became still moreiaipw' 
tant for him when he and his political friends in 1847 entered the 
secret CommuniJt League, which had already been in existence fa r * 
number of years. Its whole structure was now radically diaagw; 
this association, which previously was more or less conspiratonali 
was transformed Into a simple organization of communist prop^ 
ganda, which was only secret because necessity compelled it to he 
so, the first organization of the German social-democratic part^ 
The League existed wherever German workers' unions were to be 
found; in almost all of these unions in England, Belgium, 
and Switzerland, and in-very many of the unions in Germany, th- 
leading members belonged to the League and the share of ihe lea^ 
in the incipient German labour mortment was very coBSiderao - 
Moreor-er, our League was the fint which emphasized the interna- 
tional character of the whole labour movement and "f 

practice, which had Englishmen, Belgians, Hunganans, ’ 
etc., as members and which organized international labour mee gs. 


especially in London. 

The transformation of the League took place at nro CMgre^ 
held in 1847, the second of which resolved on the elaborau 

* RegierungspraiUent: In Pniwia, regional repteseotilWe ot ctaWti 


executive.— £■</. 
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As the first fruit of his many years of study of economics, 
there appeared in 1S59 A Contributton to the Critique of Political 
Economy, Part I (Betiin, Dunckei). This work contains the first 
coherent exposition of the Marxian theory of value, including the 
doctrine of money. During the Italian War Alarx, in the German 
newspaper D<w Fo/A,* appearing in London, attacked Bonapartism, 
which at that time was tinted liberal and playing the part of lib- 
erator of the oppressed nationalities, and also the Prussian pol- 
icy of the day, which under the cover of neutrality was seeking 
to fish in troubled waters. In this connection it was necessary to 
attack also Herr Karl Vogt, who at that time, on the commission 
of Prince Napoleon (Plon-Plon) and in the pay of Louis Napoleon, 
was carrying on agitation for the neutrality, and indeed the sym- 
pathy, of Germany. When Vogt heaped upon him the most abomi- 
nable and deliberately false calumnies, Marx answered with: Herr 
Vogt (London, i860), in which Vogt and the other gentlemen of the 
imperialist sham-democratic gang were exposed, and Vogt himself 
on the basis of both external and interoal evidence was convicted 
of receiving bribes from the December empire. The confirmation 
came just ten years later: in the lisr of the Bcaiaparte hirelings, 
found in the Tuileries in 1870 and published by the September 
governnjent, there was the following entry under the letter V: “Vogt 
“-in August 1859 there were temitted to him— Frs. 40,000." 

Finally, in 1867 there appeared in Hamburg: Capital, a Cric- 
ical Analysts of Capitalist Production, Volume I, Marx's chief 
work, which expounds the foundations of his economic-socialist 
conceptions and the main features of his criticism of existing society, 
the capitalist mode of production and its consequences. The sec- 
ond edition of this epoch-making work appeared in 1872; the author 
is engaged in the elaboration of the second volume. 

Meanwhile the labour movement in various countries of Europe 
had so far regained strength that Marx could entertain the idea of 
realizing a Jong-cherished wish: the foundation of a Workers’ As- 
sociation embracing the most advanced countries of Europe and 
America, which would demonstrate bodily, so 10 speak, the inter- 
national character of the socialist movement both to the workers 
themselves and to the bourgrois and the governments — for the en- 
TOuragement and strengthening of the proletariat, for striking fear 
into the hearts of its enemies. A mass meeting in favour of Poland, 
which had just then again been crushed by Russia, held on Sep- 
tember 28, 1864, in St. Martin’s Hall in X-ondon, provided the oc- 


‘ Dai Volk \The People]: This Genn«n newspaper appeared in London 
from May to August iSjg. Mux was one of its close collaborators.— &f. 
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Frankfort denounced article after article to the Cologne Public 
Prosecutor in order that iudicial proceedings should be taken. Under 
the very eyes of the Military Guard the paper calmly went on being 
edited and printed, and its distribution and reputation increased niih 
the \-ehemence of its attacks on the go\-emment and the bourgeoisie. 
When the Prussian coup d'eiat took place in November 1848, the 
Neuc Rbeitiisdie Zetturtg called at the head of each issue upon the 
people to refuse to pay taxes and to meet violence with violence. 
In the spring of 1849, both on tiiis account and because of anoiha 
article, it was made to face a jury, but on both occasions was 
acquitted. Finally, when the Alay risings of 1849 in Dresden and 
the Rhine province had been suppressed, and the Prussian campaign 
against the Baden-Palaiinate rising had been inaugurated by the 
concentration and mobilization of considerable masses of troops, 
the government bclie\-ed itself strong enough to suppress the AVm 
RlieiniscJie Zeitung by force. The last mimber — printed in led iok— 
appeared on Alay 19. 

Alanc again went to Paris, but only a few weeks after the demon- 
stration of June 13, 1849, he was faced by the French goremment 
with the choice of either shifting his residence to Brittany or 
France. He preferred the latter and moved to London, where te 
has lived uninterruptedly ever since. 

An attempt to continue to issue the Ntue RiuiniKht Zeitv^ 
in the form of 3 review (in Hamburg, 1850) had to be given upaftfr 
a while in view of the ertf-increasing violence of the reaction. 
mediately after the coup d'dtat in France in December 1851. 
published: The Eighteenth Drumaire 0/ Eouit Banaparit 
1852; second edition, Hamburg 1869, shortly before 
1853 he wrote: Rnelaiions About the Cologne Commumtt 
printed ifl Basle, later in Boston, and again recently 

After the condemnation of the members of iheCommunistl^s^ 
in Cologne, Alarx withdrew from political ^giwtion ana 
ten j-cars deroted himself, on the one hand, to the study 
treasures offered by the library of the British Museum in ^ 

of political economy, and, on the other hand, to wTiting 
Sea York Tribune,* which up to the outbreak of the Amcncan 
War published not only contributions signed by him but a 
merous leading articles on conditiota in Europe and Asia tr • 
pen. His attacks on Lord Palmerston, based on an ®*”^V***' .cut 
of English official documeoK, wrre reprinted in London in pamp 
form. 


.V* Doily TrUuiut A ditlr ieaM»tie ec*»r»If J 
coctnt^uitd ta 185:^2. It tobieu York ta 
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As the first fruit of his many years of study of economics, 
there appeared in 1859 A Cotanbutiott to the Critique ef Political 
Econon^, Part I (Berlin, Duncker). This work contains the first 
coherent exposition of the Marxian theory of value, including the 
doctrine of money. During the Italian War Marx, in the German 
newspaper Das Volk,^ appearing in London, attacked Bonapartism, 
which at that time was tinted liberal and playing the part of lih- 
etator of the oppressed nationalities, and also the Prussian pol- 
icy of the day, which under the cover of neutrality was seeldng 
to fish in troubled waters. In this connection it was necessary to 
attack also Herr Karl Vogt, who at that time, on the commission 
of Prince Napoleon (Plon-Plon) and in the pay of Louis Napoleon, 
was carrying on agitation for the neutrality, and indeed the sym- 
pathy, of Germany. When Vogt heaped upon him the most abomi- 
nable and deliberately false calumnies, Marx answered with: Herr 
Vogt (London, i860), in which Vogt and the other gentlemen of the 
imperialist sham-detnocraiic gang were exposed, and Vogt himself 
on the basis of both external and internal evidence was convicted 
of receiving bribes from the December empire. The confirmation 
came just ten I'cars later: in the list of the Bonaparte hirelings, 
found in the Tuileries in l8yo and published by the September 
govemnjent, there was the following entry under the letter V: “Vogt 
■“in August 1859 there were remitted to him— Frs. 40,000." 

Finally, in 1867 there appeared in Hamburg: Capital, a Crit- 
teal Analysis of Capitalist Production, Volume I, Marx’s chief 
work, which expounds the foundations of his economic-socialist 
conceptions and iltemain features of hb ciiticism of existing society, 
the capitalbt mode of production and its consequences. The sec- 
ond edition of this epoch-making work appeared in 187a; the author 
is engaged in the elaboration of the second volume. 

Meanwhile the labour movement in various couniric.s of Europe 
had so fat regained strength that Marx could entertain the idea of 
realizing a long-cherished wish: the foundation of a Workers’ As- 
sociation embracing the most advanced countries of Europe and 
America, which would demonstrate bodily, so to speak, the inter- 
national character of the socialist movement both to die workers 
themselves and to the bourgeois and the governments — for the en- 
couragement and strengthening of the proletariat, for striking fear 
into the hearts of its enemies. A mass meeting in favour of Poland, 
which had just then again been crushed by Russia, held on Sep- 
tember 28, 1864, in St. Martin's Hall in London, provided the oc- 


‘ Das Volk [The PeopU]'. Tliif Getman newspaper appeared in Loaden 
uom May to August 1859. Marx wia ooe Of its close collaborators.— £d. 
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cnsion for bringitiR forward the matter, which was enthusisstJcall/ 
taken up. The /n/erMatio»ja/ irVrAi»^ Men's Assoeiaticn was found- 
ed; a Provisional General Council, with its scat in London, was 
elected at the meeting, and Marx was the soul of this as of all sub- 
sequent General Covncils up to the Hague Congress. He drafted al- 
most every one of the documents issued by the General Council 
of the International, from the Inaugural Address, 1864, to the Ad- 
dress on the Civil War in France, 187*. To descrite Marx’s activity 
in the Inlemational is to wite the history of this Association, whid 
in any case still li\T$ in the memory of European workers. 

The fall of the Paris Conunune put the Internationa! in an im- 
possible position. It was thrust into the forefront of European his- 
tory at a moment when it had everywhere been deprived of all pos- 
sibility of successful practical action. The events which raised it 
to the position of the seventh Great Power simultaneously forbade 
it to mobilize its fighting forces and employ them in action, 00 
pain of inevitable defeat and the setting back of the labour movement 
for decades. In addition, from various sides elements were pushing 
themselves fonvard that sought to exploit the suddenly enhanced 
fame of the Association for the purpose of gratifying personal vw- 
Ity or personal ambition, without understanding the real position 
of the International or without regard for it. A heroic decision had 
to be taken, and it was again Marx who took it and who carried 
it through at the Hague Congress. In a solemn resolution, the ^ 
temational disclaimed all responsibility for the doings of the 
kunisfs, who formed the central point of those uareasonable and 
unsavoury elements. Then, in view of the impossibility of ab® 
meeting, in the face of the general reaction, the incmased deo^o* 
which were being imposed upon it, and of maintaining its compUB 
efficacy other than by a series of sacrifices which would have dramed 
the labour movement of its lifeblood — in view of this simau®' 
the International withdrew from the stage for the time being by 
transferring the General Council to America. The resulre have 
how correct was this decision — which was at the lime, and n 


been since, so often censured. On the one hand, it pur a stop 
and since to all attempts to make useless putsches in 
the International, while, on the other band, the 
intercourse between the socialist workers’ parties of 
countries proved that the consciousness of the identity ,v> 

and of the solidarity ofthe proletariat of all countries ctokm - ^ j 
International is able to assert itself even without the ^dof a 
inremaiiosaJ associarinn, which for the moment had become a 

After the Hague Congress, Marx „ bj 

leisure again for resuming his theoretical work, and rt 
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hoped he will be able before Icaig to haw the second volume of 
Capital ready for the press. 

Of the many important discoveries through which Marx has 
inscribed his name in the annals of science, we can here dwell on 
only two. 

The first is the revolution brought about by him in the whole 
conception of woild history. The whole previous view of history 
was based on the conception that the ultimate causes of all histor- 
ical changes are to be looked for in the changing ideas of human 
beings, and that of all historical changes political changes are the 
most important and are dominant in the whole of history. But the 
question was not asked as to whence the ideas come into men’s 
minds and what the driving causes of the political changes are. 
Only, upon the newer school of French, and partly also of English, 
historians had the conviction forced itself that, since the Middle 
Ages at least, the driving force in European history was the strug- 
gle of the developing bourgeoisie with the feudal aristocracy for 
social and political domination. Kow Marx has proved that the 
whole of previous history is a history of class struggles, that in 
all the simple and complicated political struggles the only thing 
at issue has been the social and political rule of social classes, the 
maintenance of domination by older classes and the conquest of 
domination by newly arising classes. To what, however, do these 
classes owe their origin and their continued existence? They owe 
it to the particular material, physically sensible conditions in which 
society at a given period produces and exchanges its means of su^ 
listence. The feudal rule of the Middle Ages rested on the self- 
sufikient economy of small peasant communities, which themselves 
produced almost all their requirements, in which there was almost 
no exchange and which received from the arms-bearing nobility 
protection from without and national or at least political cohe- 
sion. When the towns arose and with them separate handicraft 
industry and trade intercourse, at first internal and later interna- 
tional, the urban bourgeoisie developed, and already during the 
Middle Ages achieved, in struggle with the tioblUty, its inclusion 
in the feudal order as likewise a privileged estate. But with the 
discovery of the extra-European world, from the middle of the fif- 
teenth ceniuty onwards, this bouTgeohie acquired a far more extew 
sive sphere of trade and therewith a new spur for its industry; to the 
most important branches handicrafts were supplanted by manu- 
facture, now on a factory scale, and ibis again was supplanted by 
large-scale industry, become possible owing to the discoveries of 
the previous century, especially that of the steam engine. Large- 
acale industry, in its rum, reacted on trade by driving out the old 



iiuiiiuui laoour in oacKwam countries, and creating the ptese 
day new means of communication; steam engines, railnays, elec 
telegraphy, in the more developed ones. Thus the bourgeoisie ca 
more and more to combine social wealth and social power in 
hands, while it still for a long period remained excluded from ] 
litical power, which was in the hands of the nobility and themon 
chy supported by the nobility. But at a certain stage— in Frai 
since the Great Revolution— it a.Iso conquered political power, a 
now in turn became the ruling class over the proletariat and sm: 
peasants. From this point of vkw all the historical phenomena t 
explicable in the simplest possible way— with sufficient knowled 
of the particular economic condition of society, which it is tr 
is totally lacking in our professional historians, and in the sai 
way the conceptions and ideas of each historical period arc mo 
simply to be explained from the economic conditions of life ai 
from the social and political relations of the period, which are 
turn determined by these economic conditions. History was f 
the first time placed on its real basis; the palpable but previous! 
totally overlooked fact that men must first of all eat, drink, hat 
shelter and clothing, therefore must tcork, before they can figl 
for domination, pursue politics, religion, philosophy, etc. — thi 
palpable fact at last came into its historical rights. 

This new conception of history, however, was of supreme sigoil 
icance for the socialist outlook. It showd that all previous histor; 
moved in class antagonisms and class struggles, that there haw 
always existed ruling and ruled, exploiting and exploited clsss^ 
and that the great majorily of mankind has always been condemned 
to arduous labour and little enjoyment. Why is this? Simply becaust 
in all earlier stages of development of mankind production ww 
so little developed that the historical development could 
only in this antagonistic form, that historical progress as a whole 
was assigned to the activity of a small privileged minority, while 
the great mass remained condemned to producing by ^eir labour 
their own meagre means of subsistence and also the increasingly 
rich, means of the privileged. But the same investigation of history, 
which in this way provides a natural and reasonable explananon 
of the previous class rule, otherwise only explicable from the wicked- 
ness of man, also leads to the realization that, in consequence oi 

the so tremendously increased productive forces of the presenuim . 

even the last pretext has vanished for a division of mankind 
rulers and ruled, exploiters and exploited, at least in the most 
vanced countries; that the ruling big bcrurgeonie MS tuinuea i 
historic mission, that it is no longer capable of the leaderehip 
society and has even become a hindrance to the deve p 
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pioducticm, as the trade crises, and especially the last great collapse, 
and the depressed condition of industry in all countries have 
proved; that historical leadership has passed to the proletariat, 
a class which, owing to its whole position in society, can only free 
itself by abolishing altogether all class rulp, all servitude and all 
exploitation; and that the social productive forces, which have out- 
grown the control of the bourgeoisie, are only waiting for the asso- 
ciated proletariat to take possession of them in order to bring about 
a state of things in which every member of society will be enabled 
to participate not only in production but also in the distribution 
and administration of social wealth, and which so increases the 
social productive forces and their yield by planned operation of 
the whole of production that the satisfaction of all reasonable needs 
will be assured to everyone in an ever-increasing measure. 

The second important discovery of Marx is the final eluci- 
dation of the relation between capital and labour, in other words, 
the demonstration how, within present society and under the exist- 
ing capitalist mode of production, the exploitation of the worker 
by thfl capitalist takes place. Ever since political economy had put 
forward the proposition that labour is the source of all wealth and 
of all value, the question became inevitable: How is this then to 
be reconciled with the fact that the wageworker docs not receive 
the whole sum of value c«ated by his labour but has to suncndei 
a part of it to the capitalist^ Both the bourgeois economists and 
the Socialists exerted themselves to give a scientifically valid answer 
to this question, but in vain, until ot last Marx came forward 
with the solution. This solution is as follows; The present-day 
capitalist mode of production ptesupposses the existence of itvo 
socialclasjcs— on the one hand, that of the capitalists, who are in pos- 
session of the means of production and subsistence, and, on the 
other hand, that of the proletarians, who, being excluded from this 
possession, have only a single commodity for sale, their labour 
power, and who therefore bate to sell this labour power of theirs 
in order to obtain possession of means of subsistence. The value of 
a commodity is, howevcr.dctermined by the socially necessary quan- 
tity of labour embodied in its production, and, therefore, also in 
its reproduction; the value of the labour pourrof an awrage human 
being during a day, month 01 >xar is dettimined, ihcTtfore, by the 
quantity of labour embodied in the quantity of means of subsistence 
necessary for the maintenance of this labour power during a day, 
month or j-ear. Let us assume that the means of subsistence of a 
worker for one day require six hours of labour for their production, 
or, what is ihe same thing, that the labour contained in them rej^ 
resents a quantity of labour of six hours; then the value of labour 
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pn^foiTt the tilue rf hit tahr<uf potter, fiif which htf ftceiTn paj 
hit otTf anJ aMtr that he aI«o pff>ducct • lar/fwt mint which 
*prn»prUtrd in tSc firtt place hy the captialitt. ft in itt fufth* 
enurte tJivlJf J accnrJinf to tJcfjjftf fcrrmic lawt imorp the whek 
capitafiit clait and feertt the patic ftock from which trite protru 
rent, profit. tmttRulation e>f capital, in ahort, ill the wealth cco- 
awned or tccrnnulaicd hy the nofflahounrs; clattct. But Lhit proted 
that the tcquiiltlon of ticSei bjr the ptetcnl-day capfialLitt ctwisa 
|uit tt» much In the ■ppropriation of the unpaid labour of otien 
jia that of the tU« owner or the feudal lord esploitinp 
and that all thctc forint of eaploitaiion tre only to fcediatagauKo 
by the difTerence In manner and method by which the onpaid latoiff 
ft appropriated. Thit, howeter, alto remomJ the l3»i ftsti£c«ioa 
for all the hj-pocritical phrase* of the postewing ebases to 
that in (he pretent locial order tight and iustice, cejuaUty of rigno 
and duticj and a general hannony of intereto ptteail, and 
day bourgeois lociety, no lest than iu prtdecesson, was exp«w 
at a grandiose imtirutioo for the exploitation of the huge majority 
of the people by a small, eter-diminlshlng minority. ^ 

Modem, scientific Socialism is based on these 
facts. In the second volume of Capital these and odier hardly 
important scientific discowries concerning the capitalist 
society will be further developed, and thereby those aspoco 
of political economy not touched upon in the first volume mi 
dergo revolutioniaation. May it be \-ouchsafed to Marx to re 
soon to have it ready for the press. 
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SPEEQI AT THE GRAVESIDE OF KARL MARX 


On the 14th of March, at a quarter to three in the afternoon, the 
gTcaiest living thiiiV.et ceased to tWnk He had been left alone 
for scarcely two minutes, and when tre came back we found him 
in his armchair, peacefully gone to sleep — but forever. 

An immeasurable loss has been sustained both by the militant 
proletariat of Europe and America, and by historical science, m 
the death of this man. The gap that has been left by the departure 
of this mighty spirit will soon enough make itself felt. 

Just as Darwin discovered the law of development of organic 
nature, so Marx discovered the law of development of human his- 
tory; the simple fact, hitherto concealed by an overgrowth of ideol- 
ogy, that mankind must first of all eat, drink, have shelter end 
clothing, before it can pursue politics, science, art, religion, etc.i 
that ^erefore the production of the Immediate material means 
of subsistence and consequently the degree of economic development 
attained by a given people or during a given epoch form the foun- 
dation upon which the state institutions, the legal conceptions, the 
ideas on aft, and even on religion, of the people concerned have 
been evolved, and in the light of which they must, therefore, 
be explained, instead of vke versa, as had hitherto been the case. 

But that is not all. Marx also discovered the special law of 
motion governing the present-day capitalist mode of production 
and the bourgeois society that this mo^ of production has created. 
The discovery of surplus value suddenly threw light on the prob- 
lem, in trying to solve which all previous investigations, of both bour- 
geois economists and socialist critics, had been groping in the dark. 

Two such discoveries would be enough for one lifetime. Happy 
the man to whom it is granted to make even one such discovery. 
But in every single field which Marx investigated — and he investi- 
gated very many fields, none of them superficially — in every field, 
even in that of mathematics, be made independent discoveries. 

Such was the man of science. But this was not even half the 
man. Science was for Marx a tustocically dynamic, revolutionary 
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force. However great the joy with which he welcomed a new dis- 
covery in some theoretical science whose practical application 
perhaps it was as yet quite impossible to envisage, he experienced 
quite another kind of joy when the discovery involved immediate 
revolutionary changes in industry, and in historical development 
in general. For example, he followed closely the development of 
the discoveries made in the field of electricity and recently those 
of Marcel Deprez. 

For Marx was before all else a revolutionist. His real mission 
in life was to contribute, in one way or another, to the owrthrow 
of capitalist society and of the state institutions which it had brought 
into being, to contribute to the liberation of the modem proletar- 
iat, which he was the first to make conscious of its own position 
and its needs, conscious of the conditions of its emancipation. Fight- 
ing was his element. And he fought with a passion, a tenacity and 
a success such as few could rival. His work on the first Rheinitche 
Zeitung (1842), the Paris Vcnodrts*^ (|S44)> the Deutsche Brussey 
Zeitung (l847), the Neue Rheintshche Zeitung (1848-49), fht Nea 
York rriAnwe (1852-61), and in addition to these a host of militant 
pamphlets, work in organizations in Paris, Brussels and London, and 
finally, crowning all, the formation of the great International Wwk- 
Ing Men's Association— ihiswas indeed an achievement of which Jts 
founder might well have been proud even if he had done nothing else* 

And, consequently, Marx was the best hated and most calum- 
niated man of his time. Governments, both absolutist and rcpublicMi 
deported him from their territories. Bourgeois, whether eonservatire 
or ultra-democratic, vied with one another in heaping slanders upon 
him. All this he brushed aside as though it wxn cobweb, ignoring 
it, 3^s^Teri^g only when extreme necessity compelled him. An 
he died beloved, revered and mourned by millions 0^ 
fellow workers — from the mines of Siberia to California, m all pa 
of Europe and America — and I make bold to say that 
may have had many opponents he had hardly 

His name will endure through theages, andso also will nis 
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emigration, one of whose conuibuior* w« Karl Mar*. It appears 
at Paris in 1844.— E 4 . 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE FABULY, 
PRIVATE PROPERTY AND THE STATE 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 1S84 

. The following chapters constitute, in a sense, the fulfilment 
of a bequest. It was no less a person than Kart Marx who had planned 
to present the results of Morgan’s researches in connection with 
the conclusions arriv'ed at by his own — within certain limits I might 
say out own — matetialist investigation of history and thus make 
clear for the fint time their whole significance. For Morgan redis- 
covered in America, in his own way, the materialist conception of 
history that had been discovered by Marx forty years ago, and 
in his comparison of barbarism and civilization was led by this 
conception to the same conclusions, in the main points, as Marx had 
arrived at. And just as Capttalms for years both zealously plagiarized 
and persistently hushed up on the part of the official economists 
m Germany, so was Morgan’s Ancient Soeiecy* treated by the spokes- 
men of “prehistofic” science in England. My work can offer but 
a meagre substitute for that which tny departed friend was not 
destined to accomplish. However, I have before me, in his exten- 
si\e extracts from Morgan,* critical notes which I reproduce here 
t'herever this is at all possible. 


Ancient Saciety, or Reseorchtt in the Lines of Human Progrest from 
imagery through Batbariim to Cnriliaalion. By Lewii H. Alorg*a, I.ondon, 
j & Co., 1977. Tbii book wti printed in America, and remarkably 

difncult to obtain in London. TTie author died a few years tco. [A/ofe by 
Engelt.] 

, * Tbe reference is to Karl Man's .d^Mroct of Morgan's "Ancient Society,' 
published in Russian in 1945. See Afors-Engcls dTchive, eol. IX.— K. 
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According to the materialistic conception, the detenninin 
factor if} history is, in the last resort, the production and reprodcic 
tion of immediate life. But this itself is of a ttvofold character. Oi 
the one hand, the production of the means of subsistence, of food 
clothing and shelter and the^ools requisite therefore; on the other 
the production of human beings themselves, the propagation 0 
the species.* The social institutions under which men of a definiti 
historical epoch and of a definite country Jive ere conditioned bj 
both kinds of production: by the stage of development of labour 
on the one hand, and of the family, on the other. The less the develop- 
ment of labour, and the more limited its volume of production and, 
therefore, the wealth of society, the more preponderatingly doa 
the social order appear to be dominated by tics of sex. However, 
within this sinicturc of society based on tics of sex, rheproduciivitj 
of labour develops more and more; with it, private property 
and exchange, di^crenccs in wealth, the possibility of utiliziog 
the labour power of others, and thereby the basis of class antagonisms: 
new social elements, which strive in the coune of generations to 
adapt the old structure of society to the new conditions, until, 
finally, the incompatibility of the two leads to a complete revolu* 
tion. The old society based on sex groups bursts asunder in the 
collision of the newly>developed social classes; in its place a new 
society appears, constituted in a state, the lower units of which «e 
no longer sex groups but territorial groups, a society in which 
the family system is entirely dominated by the property SPI*®' 
and in which the class antagonisms and class struggles, whicn 
make up the content of all hitherto tcriiien history, now free»f 
develop. , 

Morgan's great merit lies in having discovered MdreCTnstructea 
this prehistoric foundation of our svriltcn history in its mainfeaww, 
and in having found in the sex groups of the Nor^ American m ^ 
ans the key to the most important, hitherto insoluble, rid 
of the earliest Greek, Roman and German history. His boo , 
however, was not the work of one day. He grappled with disbw 
rial for nearly forty years until he completely mastered it. 
is why his book is one of the few cpoch*makiDg works 0 : 
time. 


» Engels is here guilty of uiexaciitude by citing Sef‘«5^ 

species alongside of the pr^uctlon of the means of subsistence a per 

m^injng^he devejopmmt of aoaety *2^!,* oSrf Engels btosdi 


demonstrated by an analysis of concrete material tnat toe c ,,,« end 

production is the principal factor conditsoaing the development 
of social institutions.— Ed. 


ORIGIN OF FAMILY, PRIVATH PROPERTY AND STATE 

In the following exposition the reader will, on the whole, easily 
be able to distinguish between what has been taken from Morgan 
and what I have added ntpelf. In the historical sections dealing 
with Greece and Rome I have not Umited mitelf to Morgan's data, 
but have added what 1 had at my disposal. The sections dealing 
with the Qilts and the Germans are substantially my own; here 
Morgan had at his disposal almost exclusively secondhand sources, 
and, as far as German conditions were concerned — with the exception 
of Tacitus— only the wretched liberal falsifications of Mr. Freeman. 
The economic arguments, sufficient for Morgan’s purpose but 
wholly inadequate for my own, have all been elaborated afresh 
by myself. And, finally, I of course am responsible for all conclu- 
sions wherever Morgan is not expressly quoted 
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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 

1691 

The previous large editions of this work have been out of print 
now for almost six months and the publisher has for some time past 
desired me to prepare a new edition. More urgent tasks havchiUwrto 
prevented me from doing so. Seven years hate elapsed itnce the fint 
edition appeared, and during this period our knowledge of the origi- 
nalformsofthc family has made important progress. It was, theierore, 
necessary diligently to apply the hand to the workof amplification 
and Irnprotemcnt, particularly in view of the fact that the proposed 
siereoijping of the present text will make further changes on 
my part impossible for some lime to come. 

I hate, therefore, submitted the whole text to a careful rcviiion, 
and hate made a number of additions, in which, 1 hope* due regard 
hat been paid to the present atatc of science. Furihef, in the course 
of this preface, I gite a brief review of the detelopmeni of the hit Tory 
of the family from Bachofen to Morgan, principally because the 
I^.glish prehistoric school, which is tinged with chauviniira, coer- 
tinues to do its utmost 10 kill byailence the rctelution Morgan ’a 
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ilhcn\xrlc^ lia« made In cnocepJJ<’ni rf the hfitnry of rfiini'i?! 
society, althnuch It di'r^ not hesitate In the lea^t fn aypri^fii:; hii 
result*. l;l«cnhcrc, too, this rnj;li<h example ii followed only w 
pf*CT1. 

Aiy tt-ofk has 1x00 iranilaicd into various lanpuage*. Rnt 
Into ItaliAn: f.'t'rtcifjf dflh JilLi prypfiVtJ frhau t 

jiato, vmiorr rtt^diita ifjjr ouiert, </> pjiqvjU Edo 

vento 1885. Then Ilumanian. 0 »e»fta JjmUi, pwpriV/jj/i frr£t 
si a siisnilut, irii.luctte Jt Jcjn SuJejJ,’, In the Yawy periodica! 
( 7 ommpi’ro«w/, Septemixr 1885 to Way Turiher IntoDnisk' 
fjniiljent, /Vito.v/en./.'m«fn» rp Statins Dansk, if 

/'cr/atlfTtn ginnen’^iiJtl VJfaii, hsiigtt of Gerson Tr/Vr, Kfifccchata 
1RS8. A Trench iramlailnn l>y Henri Kasd based on the presesf 
Oerman edition ts m the presv. 


Until the Ixpinninp of the sixties there was no such thirp“ 
a history of the family. In this sphere hiitorical science wu ittD 
completely under the influence of the Five Books of Moses. Tfa 
patriarchal form of the family, described there in preater detau 
than an)'v\hcrc else, was not only implicitly accepted as thecliflj 
form of the family, but also— after cxcludinepoly-pamy— tiieflti-« 
with the present-day bourgeois family, as if the family had «*W 
undergone no historical development at all. At most it mas atot* 
ted that a period of promiscuous se.xual relationships might fcs« 
e.xisted in primeval times. To be sure, in addition to monogi®f’ 
Oriental polygamy and Indo-Tibctan polyandry were aho biwra* 
but these three forms could not be arranged in any historical scqB®“ 
and appeared disconnectedly alonpide of each other, "^at 
certain peoples of ancient times, and among some still 
savages, the line of descent was reckoned not from the father 
from the mother and, therefore, the female lineage alcme seas ^ 
garded as valid; that among many peoples of today marriage sn 
definite larger groups — not subjected to closet investlgatioa at 
time — is prohibited, and that this custom is to be met snth w 
parts of the world — these facts were indeed known and new ju 
were constantly being brought to light. But nobody toew 0 a 
do with them, and even in E. B. Tylor’s Researches ittto „ 
History of Manhirid, etc. (1865),* they figure merely as s 


Tylot, Reiiarclus into ih* Early Hiitory of 
'Oxatian, London i86j.— fd. 
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customs” along with the taboo in force among some savages against 
the touching of burning wood with iron tools, and similar religious 
bosh and nonsense. 

The study of the history of the family dales from 1861, from 
the publication of Bachofen's Afother Right. In this wotk the author 
advances the following propositions: i) that in the beginning humani- 
ty lived in a state of sexual promiscuity, nhich the author unhappily 
designates as “hetaerism”; a) that such promiscuity excludes all cer- 
tainty as regards paternity, that lineage, therefore, could be reckoned 
only through the female line — according to mother right — and 
that originally this was the case among all the peoples of anti- 
quity; 3) that consequently women, who, as mothers, were the 
only definitely ascertainable parents of the younger generation, 
were treated with a high degree of consideration and respect, which, 
according to Bachofen’s conception, was enhanced to the complete 
rule of women (gynecocracy); 4) that the transition to monogamy, 
where the woman belongs exclusively to one man, implied the viola- 
tion of a primeval religious injunction (that is, in actual fact, the 
violation of the ancient traditional right of the other men to the 
same woman), a violation which had to be atoned for, or the tolera- 
tion of which had to be purchased, by surrendering the woman 
for a limited period of time. 

Bachofen finds evidence in support of these propositions in count- 
less passages of ancient classical literature, which he had assembled 
with extraordinary diligence. According to him, the ev'oiution 
from “hetaerism'* to monogamy, and from mother right to father 
right, takes place, particularly among the Greeks, as a consequence 
of the evolution of religious ideas, the intrusion of new deities, 
representatives of the new outlook, into the old traditional pantheon 
representing Uie old outlook, so that the latter is more and more 
driven into the background by the former. Thus, according to Bacho- 
fen, it is not the development of the actual conditions under which 
men live, but the religious reflection of these conditions of life in 
the minds of men that brought about the historical changes in the 
mutual social position of man and woman. Bachofen accordingly 
points to the Oresieia of Aeschylus as a dramatic depiction of the strug- 
gle between declining mother right and rising and victorious father 
right in the Heroic Age. Clytcmnestra has slain her husband Aga- 
memnon, just retutwed from the Trojan War, for the sake of her 
loser Aegisthus; but Orestes, her son by Agamemnon, avenges 
his father's murder by slaying his mother. For this he is pursued 
by the Erinyes, the demonic defenders of mother right, according 
to which matricide is the most heinous and inexpiable of crimes. 
But Apollo, who through his oracle has incited Orestes to commit 
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replacing it by father right. Clearly, tuch a conception— which repr* 
religion at the ileciilve Icter In worU hlttory— mint fiaally c* 
in iheer mj^tidim. It i». therefore, an arJuota and by no 
always profitable latk to waJe through Rachofen't bulky 5*^ 
volume. Cut all thit doct not detract from hit merit os a 
for he was the fine to rubrtioite for mere phrares about an 
primitive condition of proroUcoous lexual Intercourse proof 
ancient classical Utcraiure teems with traces of a condition 
had in fact ektsicd before monogamy among the 
Asiatics,, in which not only a man had lexual micfcourse snm 
than one woman, but a woman bad lexual intercourse 
than one man, without violating the established custom; ‘ f 
custom did not disappear without leaving ’”f_„„h 3 se 

the limited surrender by which women were twnpeued .j 

their right to monogamian marriage; that descent, merei , 
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originally be reckoned only in the female line, from mother to 
mother; that this exclusive validity of the female line persisted far 
into the time of monogamy with assured, or ot least recognized, 
paternity; and that this original position of the mother as the sole 
certain parent of her children assured her, and thus women in gener- 
al, a higher social status than they have ever enjoyedsince. Bach- 
ofen did not express these propositions as clearly as this — hi< 
mystical outlook prevented him from doing so, but he proved that 
they were correct, and ^is, in 1861, meant a complete revolu- 
tion. 

Bachofen's bulky tome was written in German, that is, in the 
language of the nation which* at that time, interested itself less 
than any other in the prehistory of the present-day family He. 
therefore, remained unknown. His immediate successor in this field 
appeared in 1865, without ever having heard of Bachofen. 

This successor was J. F. AlcLcnnan. the direct opposite of 
his predecessor. Instead of the talented mjxtic, we hate here the 
dry-as'du3t lawyer, instead of exuberant poetic fancy, wc hate 
the plausible arguments of the advocate pleading his case McLennan 
finds among many savage, barbarian and even civilized peoples 
of ancient and modem times a form of marriage m which the bride- 
groom, alone or accompanied by friends, has to feign to carr> oIT 
the bride from her relatives by force This custom must be the aur- 
vlval of a previous custom, whereby the men of one tribe acquired 
their wives from outside, from other tnbes, by actually ibducimg 
ihtm by force. How then did this “marriage by abduction" origi- 
nate? As long as men could find sullicicnt women m their own tribe 
there was no occasion for It whatsoever. But quite os often «t find 
that among undeiTloped peoples certain groups exist (which round 
alwut 1S65 were still often identified with the tribes ihemseliTs) 
within which marriage is forbidden, so that the men arc obliged 
ta secure their wiws, and the^ women their husbands, from outside 
the group; while among others the custom prevails that the men 
of 1 certain group arc compelled to find their wises only within 
iheit own group. AlcLcnnan calls the first type of group exogamou*. 
and the second endogamous, and without further aJo esiabliihei 
* rigid antithesis between exogamous and endogamous -irilws " 
And although his own researches into exogamy bring under his ter) 
oose the fact that in many, ifiiov most, or even all cases this antithe- 
*11 exitts only in hi* own imsgbiatioo, he ncvertheleii male* n 
the foundation of his entire theory. Accordingly, exog*m^'’ui tribes 
i^ty pnvurt their wises only from other tribes, and in the state 
f'f permanent intertribal warfare that is characteristic of savager) 
w.is. he hclie\-es, could be done only by abduction 
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AicLcnnan argues further: Whence this custom of exogamy? 
The conceptions of consanguinity and incest could have nothing 
to do with it, for these arc things which developed onlymnch Jattr. 
But the custom, widespread among savages, of killing female chil- 
dren immediately after birth, might. This custom created a super- 
fluity of men in each individual tribe, the necessary and immediate 
sequel of which was the common possession of a woman by a number 
of men — polyandry. The consequence of this again was that the 
mother of a child was known, but the father was not, hence kinship 
was reckoned only in the female line to the exclusion of the male- 
mother right. And another consequence of the dearth of o-omen 
within a tribe — a dearth mitigated but not overcome by polyandry— 
was precisely the systematic, forcible abduction of women of oter 
tribes. "As exogamy and polyandry are referable to one and the 
same cause — a want of balance between the sexes — we are forced 
to regard all the exogamous races as having originally been polyam 
drous .... Therefore, we must hold it to be beyond dispute that 
among exogamous races the first system of kinship was that wluch 
recognixed blood ties through mothers only." (McLennan, Studies 
in Ancient Htsiory, 1886. Primitive Marriage,^ p. 124.) 

McLennan ’s merit lies in having drawn attention to the geoersl 
prevalence and great importance of what he terms exogamy. But 
he by no means discovered the exbtence of exogamous groups, and 
still less did he understand it. Apart from the earlier, isolated notes 
of many observers which served as McLennan ’s sources, LathM 
{Deteriptive Ethnology, exactly and correctly described this 

Institution among the Indian Magars and declared that it was gene^ 
ally prevalent and existed in all parts of the world— a passage whica 
McLennan himself quotes. And our Morgan, too, as far back as i 847 > 
in his letters on the Iroquois (in the American Review) and in 
in The League of the Iroquoip proved that it existed in this tri » 
and described it correctly, wheteas,,as ne shall see, Mc^nnan 
lawyer's mentality caused far greater confusion on this subject th 
Bachofen’s mystical fantasy did in the sphere of mother ng • 
It is also to McLennan ’s credit that he recognized the 
tracing descent through mothers as the original one, althoug , 
he himself admitted later, Bachofen anticipated hirn . . 

here again he is far from clear; he speaks continually ol 
through females only” and constantly applies this expression 


* J. F. McLennan, Studiei in AneieiU History, comprising i tfP 

Primitiva Marriage. London 1886. — Ed. ' 

» ?.. G. op. tii., vote. l-U.Londna »8S9 -— Kochesni 

• L. H. Morgan, League of the Hai^d'da-sau-nee, or Iroiuass- 

s%lt.—Ed. 
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foi an earlier stage— also to later stages of des’elopment, where, 
although descent and inheritanre are still cxclusitely reckoned in 
the female line, kinship is also recognized and expressed in the 
male line. This is the restricted outlook of the jurist, who creates 
a rigid legal term for himself and continues to apply it without 
modification to conditions which in the meantime hare rendered it 
inapplicable. 

In spite of its plaus»b)lity> McLennan's theory evidently did 
not seem to be loo well-founded even to the author himself. At least, 
he himself is struck by the fact that “it is observable that the form 
of [mock] capture is now most distinctly marked and impressire 
just among those races whreh have male kinship (meaning descent 
through the male line}”(p. 140). And, again; “It is a curious fact 
that nowhere now, that we are aware of, is infanticide a system 
where exogamy and the earliest form of kiriship coexist" (p. 146). 
Both these facts directly refute his uiierptetatton, and he can oppose 
to them only new, still more intricate hypotheses. 

Nerertheless, in England his theory met with great approbation 
and evoked gieat response McLennan was genetally accepted there 
as the founder of tlie history of the family, and the most eminent 
authority in this field His antithesis bettveen exogamous end endog' 
amoua “tribes," notwithstanding the few exceptions and modifica- 
tions admitted, remained nevertheless the recognized foundation 
of the prevailing view, and was the blinker which made any free 
survey of the field under investigation and, consequently, any definite 
progress, impossible The ovetratiog of McLennan, which became 
the vogue in England and, following the English fashion, else- 
where as well, makes it a duty to point out in contrast that the 
ham he caused with his completely erroneous antithesis between 
exogamous andendogamous "ttibes" outweighs the good done by his 
researches. 

Meanwhile, more and more facts soon came to ligh*t, which 
did not fit into his neat scheme. McLennan knew only three forms 
of marriage— polygamy, polyandry and monogamy. But once atten- 
tion had been directed to this point, more and more proofs were 
discovered of the fact that among undeveloped peoples forms of 
tnarriage existed in which a group of men possessed a group of women 
>n Common; and Lubbock (m his The Origin of Citilisation, 1870’) 
acknowledged this group marriage (“communal marriage") to be 
* historical fact. 

Immediately after, in 1871, Morgan appeared with new and, 


, ' J- Lubbock, T/i< Origm of CkihratloH and the Frimitht CenJiiion 0/ 

Man. Menial and Social Condition of Saoattl. London liia.—Ed. 
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in many respects, conclusive material. He had become convinced 
that the peculiar system of kinship prevailing among the Iroquois 
was common to all the aborigines of the United States and was 
thus spread over a whole continent, although it conflicted directly 
with the degrees of kinship actually arising from the connubial 
system in force there. He thereupon prevailed on the American 
Federal Government to collect information about the kinship sys- 
tems of the other peoples, on the basis of questioimaires and tables 
drawn up by himself; and he discovered from the answers; i) that 
the American Indian system of kinship prevailed also among numer- 
ous tribes in Asia, and, in a somewhat modified form, in Africa 
and Australia; 2) that it svas completely explained by a form of 
group marriage, now approaching extinction, in Hawaii and in other 
Australian Islands; and 3) that, however, alongside thismarriagefonn, 
asystem of kinship prevailed in these same islands which could only be 
explained by a still earlier but now extinct form of group marriage. 
He published the collected data and his conclusions from them 
in his Systems of Consan$uintty and Affinity, and thereby 
carried the discussion on to an infinitely wider field. Taking the 
systems of kinship as his starting point, he reconstructed the forms 
of the family corresponding to them, and thereby opened up a neff 
avenue of investigation and a more far-reaching retrospect into 
the prehistory of mankind. Were this method to be recegnizea 
as valid, McLennan's neat construction would be resolved Into 
Ain air. _ , . , 

McLennan defended his theory in a new edition of Prtmutct 
Marriage (Studies m Ancient History, 1876). While he himselfwy 
artificially constructs a history of the family out of sheer hypocneW. 
he demands of Lubbock and Morgan not only proofs for every one 
of Aeir statements, but proofs of incontestable validity such a 
alone would be admitted in a Scottish court of law. And Ais 
by the man who, from Ac close relationship between one's moihfr 
brother and one’s sister's son among the Germans (Tacitus, 
Germania, C. 20), from Caesar's report that Ae Britons in 
of ten or twelve possessed their wives in common, and from 
other reports of ancient writers concerning community 
among the barbarians, unhesitatingly concludes that P® j 
was the rule among all Aese peoples! It is like listening to co 
for Ae prosecution, who permits himself every license in pr^ 
ing his own case, but demands Ae most formal and legal y 
valid proof for every word of counsel for Ae defence. 

> L. H. Morgan, Syittms 0/ CensaitgutniOf ani «f 

Family, VCasIiington iSyi. — £d. 
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carried the ducutnon on to an inhniltly wider field. Takirr® 
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of the family cornrtpondinp to them, and thereby ffcncd 
aNTnue of incfstipation and a morr far^reachirt; reirwpecl 
the prrhiitory of mankind. Were ihn method to be a 
a* valid, .NtcLennan’i iKat conttrwtioo would be rwolred ta 
thin air, . 

Mcl.cnnan defended hi* theory in a new edition cf 
Marriage {^SiuJitt in /Ineient //iire»y. iS;f). 'X'hlle he 
artificially conttruct* a hi»t«>ry of the family out ofiheer 
he demand* of Lubbock and Morpan not only proof* ^ 

of their siaiemcno, but proofs of incpniestable validity 
alone would be admitted in a Scottish court of law. And mi* 
by the man who, from the close relationship between coe 
brother and one’s sister’s son among the Germans fl ' 
Germania, C. 2o), from Caesar’s report that the “fij ths 

of ten or twelve possessed their wives in common, and 
other reports of ancient wTilers concerning community ^ 
among the barbarians, unhesitatingly conclude th^* 
was the rule among all these peoplesl It is like listening 
for the prosecution, who pemiits himself every A 

ing his own case, but demands the most forma* and tes r 
valid proof for every tvord of counsel for the defence. 

‘ L, tt, Aforgsn, Systimf vf CSnwmrwr/rriy artJ ^ *** 

FamiVj'. WsjliingtOB 1871. — EJ, 
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Group marriage is a pure figment of the imagination, he asserts, 
and thus falls back far behind Badiofen. Morgan’s sj-stems of 
kinship, he sap, are nothing more than mere precepts on social 
politeness, proved by the fact that the Indians also address 
strangers, white men, as ‘‘brother," or “father." It is as if 
one were to argue that the terms father, mother, brother, sister 
are merely empty forms of address because Catholic priests 
and abbesses are likewise addressed as father and mother, and be- 
cause monks and nuns, and even freemasons and members of 
English craft unions, in solemn session assembled, are addressed as 
brother and sister. In short, McLennan '$ defence was miserably 
weak. 

Onepoint, however, remained on which he had not been challenged. 
The antithesis between exogamous and endogamous “tribes,” 
upon which his whole aptem rested, was not only unshaken, but 
was even generally accepted as the pivot of the entire history of 
the family. It was admitted that McLcnnan's attempt to explain 
this antithesis was inadequate and contradicted the very facts he 
himself had enumerated. But the antithesis itself, the existence 
of two mutually exclusive types of separate and independent tribes, 
One of which took its wives from within the tribe, while this was 
absolutely forbidden to the other— ihis passed os inconiroveriible 
gospel truth. Compare, for example, Giraud-Tculon's Or«/in of iht 
Family (1874)* and even Lubbock’s Ortgin cj CtvtUsattan (Fourth 
Edition, 1883). 

This is the point at wh’ch Morgan's chief work enters; Anatnt 
Sdctity (1877), the book upon which the present work is based. 
IShat Morgan only dimly surmised in 1871 is here developed with 
full comprehension. Endogamy and exogamy constitute no antithe- 
sis; up to the present no exogarooos “tribes” ha\T hem brought to 
light anywhere. But at the time when group marriage still prevailed 
■~^d in all probability it existed esTrywhcrc at one time or 
other — the tribe consisted of a number of groups related by blood 
On the moihet's side, gentes, within which tnarriage was strictly 
prohibited, so that although the men of a gens could, and as a rule 
did, take their wi%-cs from within their trite, they bad, however, 
to uke them from outside their gens. Thus, while the gens itself 
«$ tttictly exogamous, the tribe, embracing all the gentos, was 
•r strictly endogamous. With this, the last remnants pr.Mcl.ennafl’» 
artificial structure definitely collapsed. 

Morgan, however, did noifcsicontentwith this. The pens of the 
^unaican Indians servcdhlmfunherasamcansofmaking the sennd 

* A-Cuiud-Prulon, L*i eririiwr^ti/n>i{2r,Cestrc,Ptris 1)74.— £ 4 , 
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decisive advance in the field of investigation he had entered upoa. 
He discovered that the gens, organized according to mother right, 
was the original form out of which developed the later gens, organized 
according to father right, the gens as we find it among theciviiized 
peoples of antiquity. The Greek and Roman gens, an enigma 
to all previous historians, was now explained by the Indian gens, 
and thus a new basis was found for the whole historyof primitive 
society. 

The rediscovery of the original mother-right gens as the stage 
preliminary to the father-right gens of the civilized peoples has 
the same significance for the history of primitive society as Dar- 
win’s theory of evolution has for biologyi and Marx’s theory of 
surplus value for political economy. It enabled Morgan to outline 
for the first time a historyof the family, wherein at least the classical 
stages of development are, on the whole, provisionally established, 
as far as the material at present available permits. Clearly, this 
opens a new era in the treatment of the historyof primitive society. 
TTie mother-right gens has become the pivot around which this 
entire science turns; since its discovery we know in which direc- 
tion to conduct our researches, what to investigate and how to 
classify the results of our investigations. As a consequence, progress 
in this field is now much more rapid than before Morgan's book 
appeared. _ 

Morgan's discoveries are now generally recognized, or rather 
appropriated, by prehistorians in England, too. But scarcely one 
of them will openly acknowledge that it is to Morg^ that we owe 
this revolution in outlook. In England his book is hushed up ** 
far as possible, and Morgan himself is dismissed with condescend- 
ing praise for his previous work; the details of his exposition a« 
eagerly picked on for criticism, while an obstinate silence reigns witn 
regard to his really great discoveries. The original edition 
Society is now oui of print; in America there is no profitable 
for books of this sort; in England, it would seem, the book « 
systematically suppressed, and the only edition of this epoch-m* 
ing work still available in the book trade is — the German tran 
lation. If, 

Whence this reserve, which it is difficult nor to regard as a 
acy of silence, particularly In view of the host of quotations gn 
merely for politeness' sake and of other evidenew 
in which the writings of our recognized prehistonans a 
Is it perhaps because Morgan is an American, and it is ... „ 

English prehistorians, despite their highly commendable o' 
in the collection of material, to have to depend for the 6'"^. .j. 

point which determines the arrangement and grouping of 
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rial, in short, for their ideas, upon two talented foreigners — Bach- 
ofen and Morgan? AGerman might be tolerated, but an American? 
Every Englishman waxes patriotic when faced with an American, 
amusing examples of which I have come across while I was in the 
United States. To this must be added that McLennan was, so to 
speak, the ofBcially proclaimed founder and leader of the English 
prehistoric school; that it was, in a sense, good form among prehisto- 
rians to refer only with the greatest reverence to his artificially 
constructed historical theory leading from infanticide, through 
polyandry and marriage by abduction, to the mother-right family; 
that the slightest doubt cast upon the existence of mutually wholly 
exclusive exogamous and endogamous •‘tribes" was regarded as 
tank heresy; so that Morgan, in thus resolving all these hallowed 
dogmas into thin air, was guilty of a kind of sacrilege. Moreover, 
he resolved them in such a way that he had only to state his case 
for it to become obvious at once; and the McLennan worshippers, 
hitherto confusedly staggering about between exogamy and endog- 
my, tvere almost driven to beating their foreheads and exclaim- 
ing: How could ue have been so stupid as not to have discovered 
alt this for ourselves tong ago! 

And, as though this were not ctime enough to prohibit the 
official school from treating him with anything else but cold in- 
difference, Morgan filled the cup to overflowing not only by criticiz- 
ing civilization, the society of commodity production, the basic 
fonn of our present-day society, after a fashion reminiscent of Fourier, 
but also by speaking of a future transfonoation of society in words 
'fthich Karl Marx might have used. He received his deserts, there- 
fore, when McLennan indignantly charged Wm with having “a pro- 
found antipathy to the historical method," and when Professor 
Giraud-Tculon endorsed this view m Geneva as late as 1884 
yas it not this same M. Giraud-Teulon, who, in 1874 (Ori>- 
iwj dc la famillc) was still wandering helplessly in the maze of 
McLennan’s exogamv, from which it took Morgan to liberate 
him' 

It is not necessary for me to deal here with the other advanas 
t'hich the history of primitive society owes to Morgan; a reference 
to what is needed will be found in the course of this book. During 
the fourteen years that have elapsed since the publication of hb 
rhief w-ork our material relating to the history of primitive human 
societies has been greatly augmented. In addition to anthropologists, 
travellers and professional prehistorians, students of comparative 
l*w hat-e taken the field and have contributed new material and 
new points of view. As a consequence, some of .Morgan 's hyiMtheses 
pertaining to particular points have been shaken, or even become 
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untenable. But nowhere have the newly-collected data led to the 
supplanting of his principal conceptions by others. In its main 
features, the order he introduced into the study of the history of 
primitive society holds good to this day. \Ve can even say that it is 
finding increasingly general acceptance in the same measure as his 
authorship of this great advance is being concealed.* 


London, June i6, 1891 
Originally published in the journal 
Neiti Zeit, 1891, in the form of an 
article entitled “On the History 
of the Primitive Family" 


Frederick Engels 

Printed according to the test cf 
the book 

Translated from the German 


* un my return voyage iran ivcw iotk m ocpicim/ci , 

Congressman for Rochester who bad known Lewis Morgan. Umorlunai ji 
he could tell me little about him. Morgan, he said, had lived jn Rocneitrt 
a private citizen, occupying himself only with his studies. His brotn r 
a colonel in the army, and held a post in the War Department at Wasnmgt - 
Through the good offices of this brother, he had succeeded in_ laterMtmg 
government in his researches and in jnjblisWng a number ofhiswor P 

lie coat. This ex-Congtessman said that he himself had afso asiiifetf rtT r 

while in Congress.— INofe by Engrls -1 



THE ORIGIN OF THE FAMILY, 
PRIVATE PROPERTY AND THE STATE 


PREHLSTORIC STAGES OF CULTURE 

Morgan was the first person with expert knowledge to attempt 
to introduce a definite order into the prehistory of man; unless im- 
portant additional material necessitates alterations, hts classification 
may be expected to remain in force. 

Of the three main epochs, savagery, barbarism and civilization, 
he Is naturally concerned only with the first two, and with the tran- 
sition to the third. He subdivides each of these tux> epochs into a lower, 
middle and upper stage, according to the progitss made in the pro- 
duction of the means of subsistence; for, as he sa>'$: “Upon their 
skill in this direction, the whole question of human supremacy on 
the earth depended. Mankind are the only beings who may be said 
to have gained an absolute control over the production of food 
The great epochs of human progress have been identified, more or 
less directly, with the enlargement of the sources of subsistence." 
The evolution of the family proceeds concurrently, but does not 
ofier such conclusive criteria for the delimitation of the periods. 


1. SAVAGERY 

I. Louer Siage. Infancy of the human race. Man still lived in 
his original habitat, tropical or subtropical forests, dwelling, at 
least partially, in trees; this alone explains his continued survival 
in face of the large beasts of prey. Fruits, nuts and toots served him 
as food; the formation of articulate speech was the mam achie\-e- 
twnt of this period. None of the peoples that became Known during 
the historical period were any longer In this primeval state. Although 
this period may hate lasted for many thousands of years, w-e have 
no direct evidence of its existence; but once we admit the descent 
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of man from the animal kingdom, the acceptance of this transitional 
stage is inevitable. 

2. Middle Stage. Begins with the utilization of fish (under which 
head we also include crabs, shellfish and other aquatic animals) for 
fwd and with the employment offire. These twoare complementaryi 
since fish food becomes fullyav^Iable only by the use of fire. This new 
food, however, made man independent of climate and locality. By 
following the rivers and coasts man was able, even in his savage 
state, to spread over the greater part of the earth’s surface. The 
crude, unpolished stone implements of the earlier Stone 
Age — the so-called paleolithic — which belong wholly, or predom- 
inantly, to this period, and are scattered over all the continents, 
are evidence of these migrations. The newly-occupied territories 
as well as the unceasingly active urge for discovery, linked with 
their command of the art of producing fire by friction, made avail- 
able new food stuffs, such as farinaceous roots and tubers, 
baked in hot ashes or in baking pits (ground ovens), and game, 
which was occasionally added to the diet after the invention of the 
first weapons — the club and the spcar.Excluslvely hunting peoples, 
such as figure in books, that is, peoples subsisting solely by hunting, 
have newr existed, for the fruits of the chase are much too precari- 
ous tornake thatpossible.Asaconsequence of the continued unorrMin- 

ty with regard to sources of food stuffs, cannibalism appean w 
ha« arisen at this stage, andcontinued for a long time. 'The Austrab 
Ians and many Polynesians ore to this day in this middle stage n 


savagery. 

3. Upper Stage. Begins with the in^rntien of the bow and arrow, 
whereby wild game became a regular item of food, nnd hunting one 
of the normal occupations. Bow, string nnd arrow constitute a j«rr 
composite instrument, the invention of which presupposes long 
accumulated experience and sharpened mental powers, and, conse- 
quently, a aimultaneous acquaintance with a host of other _lnv^ 
tions. If we compare the peoples which, although familiar with tw 
bow and arrow, are not yet acquainted with the art of pottery (fro 
which point Morgan dates the transition to barbarism), we im ■ 
even at this early itage, beginnings of settlement In villages, a w 
tain mastery of the production of means of subsistence: , 

lels and utetisib, finger weavmg (without ioonw) with n 
of bast, baskets woven from bast or rushes, and poluhed (n 
atone implements. For the moat part, also, fire and the * ^ 
have already provided the dugoui canoe and, in places, ti ■ 
planks for housebuilding. All these advances arc to be I v , 
example, among the Indians of Korthwestern of 

though fa-miliir with the bow and arrow, know nothing 
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pottery. The bow and arrow was for savagery what the iron sword 
was for barbarism and firearms for civilization, namely, the decisive 
weapon. 


2. B^lRBARISM 

I. Locct Stage. Dates from the introduction of pottery. This 
latter had its origin, demonstrably in many cases and probably 
everj-where, in the coaling of baskets or tvooden s-cssels with clay 
in order to tender them fireproof; whereby it was soon discovered 
that moulded clay also served the purpose without the inner vessel. 

Up to this point JVC could regard the course of CTOliition as be- 
ing generally valid for a definite period among all peoples, irrespec- 
tive of locality. With the advent of barbarism, however, we reach 
a stage where the difference in natural endowment of the two great 
continents begins to assert itself. The characteristic feature of the 
period of barbarism is the domestication and breeding of animals 
and the cultivation of plants. Now the Eastern Continent, the so- 
called Old VForld, contained almost all the animals suitable for do- 
mestication and all the cultivable cereals with one exception; while 
the VFestem, America, contained only one domesticable mammal, 
the llama, and this only in a part of the South; and only one cereal 
fit for cultivation, but that the best, maize. The effect of these 
different natural conditions was that from now on the population 
of each hemisphere went its own special way, and the landmarks 
On the border lines beitwen the various stages are different in each 
of the two cases. 

3. Middle Stage. Begins, in the East, with the domestication 
of animals; in the V'est, with the cultivation of edible plants by 
means of irrigation, and with the use of adobes (bricks dried in the 
sun) and stone for buildings. 

We shall commence with the West, because there this stage was 
nowhere outgrown until the European Conquest. 

At the time of their discovery, the Indians in the lower stage 
of barbarism (to which all those found east of the Mississippi be- 
longed) already engaged to a certain extent in the garden cultiva- 
tion of rtiatre and perhaps also of pumpkins, melons and other gar- 
den produce, which supplied a very substantial part of their food. 
They lived in wooden houses, in villages surrounded by stockades. 
The tribes of the Northwest, particularly those living in the region 
of the Columbia River, still remained in the upper stage of savagery 
and Were familiar neither with pottery not with any kind of plant 
cultivation. On the other hand, the so-called Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico, the Mexicans, Central Americans and Peruvians were in 
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the middle stage of batb&ttsm at the time cf the Conquest. Thtj 
Jived In fort-like houses built of adobe or stone; they cultivated, 
in artificially irrigated gardens, maize and other edible plants, 
varying according to location and climate, which constituted iheii 
chief source of food, and they had even domesticated a few 
animals — the Mexicans the turkey and other birds, and the Peruvi- 
ans the llama. They were furthermore acquainted with the wotkitg 
up of metals — except iron, which was the reason why they could not 
yet dispense with the use of stone weapons and stone implements. Tie 
Spanish Conquest cut short all further independent development. 

In the East, the middle stage of barbarism commenced witb 
the domestication of milk and meat-yieldi^S animals, wbile 
plant cultivation appears to have remained unknown until very 
late in this period. The domestication and breeding of cattle and 
the formation of large herds seem to have been ibecause of the differ- 
entiation of the Aryans and the Semites from the remaining mass 
of barbarians. Names of cattle are still common to the European 
and the Asiatic Aryans, the names of cultivable plants hardly at all. 

In suitable places the formation of herds led to pastoral lift, 
among the Semites, on the grassy plains of the Euphrates and ^ 
Tigris; among the Aryans, on those of India, of ihe Oxus and me 
Jaxartes,* of the Don and the Dnieper. The dpmesticatmn of a«* 
mals must have been first accomplished on the borders 
ture lands. It thus appears to later generations that the paswr 
peoples originated in areas which, far from being the cradle of » 
kind, were, on the contrary, almost uninhabitable for their sa ^ 
forebears and even for people in the lower stage 
versely, once these barbarians of the middle stage had takw to p 
total life, it would never have occurred to them to leave the gr 7 
watered plains of their own accord and return to the forest . 
which had been the home of their ancestors. Even 
Semites were driven further north and west, they found it 
ble to settle in the forest regions of Western Asia and Europe 
they had been enabled, by the cultivation of cereals, 
cattle on this less favourable soil, and particularly ^°.P*** is 
ter there. It is more than probable that the cult*'’5t'o>’ ° iJing 
was introduced here primarily because of the necessity ot ^ .[.jj. 

fodder for cattle and only later became important for human 

The plentiful meat and milk diet among the he 

Ites, and particularly the beneficial effects of *°r;or devcl- 
development of children, may, perhaps, explain the supe 

Oxur. Now Amu Darya; yaxarta: now Syr Dary*”^*^' 
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opment of these two races. In fact, the Pueblo Indians of New Mexi- 
co, who are reduced to an almost cKlusively vegetarian diet, have 
a smaller brain than the more meat and fish-eating Indians in the 
lower stage of barbarism. At any rate, cannibalism gradually disap- 
pears at this stage, and survives tmly as a religious rite or, what 
is almost identical in this instance, sorcery. 

3. Upper Stage. Begins with the smelting of iron ore and passes 
into civilization through the invention of alphabetic writing and its 
utilization for literary records. At this stage, which, as we have 
already noted, was traversed independently only in the eastern hemi- 
sphete, more progress was made in production than in all the pre- 
vious stages put together. To it belong the Greeks of the Heroic 
Age, the Italian tribes shortly before the foundation of Rome, the 
Germans of Tacitus and the Normans of days of the Vikings. 

Above all, we here encounter for the first time the iron plough- 
share drawn by cattle, making possible land cultivation on a wide 
scale— tillage — and, in the conditions then prevailing, a practi- 
cally unlimited increase in the means of subsistence; in connection 
with this we find also the clearing of forests and their transformation 
into arable and pasture land— which, again, would have been impos- 
sible on a wide scale without the iron axe and spade. But with this 
there also came a rapid increase of the population and dense popula- 
tions in small areas. Pfiot to tillage only very exertional 
circumstances could have brought together half a million people 
under one central leadership; in all probability this never happened. 

In the poems of Homer, particularly the lhad, we find the upper 
stage of barbarism at its zenith. Improved iron loob, the bellows, 
the handmill, the potter's wheel, the making of oil and wine, the 
working-up of metals developing into an art, wagons and war char- 
iots, shipbuilding with planks and beams, the beginnings of archi- 
tecture as an art, walled towns with towers and battlements, the 
Homeric epic and the entire mythology — these are the chief herit- 
ages carried over by the Greeks in their transition from barbarism 
to civilization. If we compare with this Caesar's and even Tacitus’ 
descriptions of the Germans, who were on the threshold of that 
stage of culture from which the Homeric Greeks were preparing to 
advance to a higher one, wc will sec how rich was the development 
of production in the upper stage of barbarism. 

The picture of the evolution of mankind through savagery and 
barbarism to the beginnings of civilization that I have here sketched 
after Morgan is already rich enough in new and, what is more, in- 
Wntestable features, incontestable because they are taken straight 
from pr^uction; nevertheless it will appear faint and meagre com- 
pared with the picture which will unfold itself at the end of our jour- 
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ney. Only then will it be possible to give a full view of the transi- 
tion from barbarism to civilization and the striking contrast between 
the two. For the time being we can generalize Morgan’s periodiza- 
tion as follotvs: Savagcr)' — ^the period in which the appropriation 
of natural products, ready for use, predominated; the things pro- 
duced by man were, in the main, instruments that facilitated this ap- 
propriation. Barbarism — the period in which knowledge of cattle 
breeding and land cultivation was acquired, in which methods of 
increasing the productivity of nature through human acti\ity 
were learnt. Civilization — the peritKl in which knowledge of the 
further working-up of natural products, of industry proper, and 
of art was acquired. 


n 

THE FAJIILY 

Morgan, who spent the greater part of his life among the Iro- 
quois — who still inhabit the State of New York— and was adopted 
by one of their tribes (the Senecas), found a system of conswguinity 
prevailing among them that stood in con«adiction to their actual 
family relationships. Maniage between single pairs, with easy 
dissolution by either side, which Morgan termed the “pairing fain* 

il>," was the rule among them. The offspring of such o wafried 

couple was known and recognized by all, and no doubt could ariw 
as to the person to whom the designation father, mother, son, daugh- 
ter, brother, sister should be applied. But the actual use of these 
terms was to the contrary. The Iroquois calls not only his own chil- 
dren sons and daughters, but those of his brothers also; snd 
call him father. On the other hand, be calls his sisters’ children 
his nephews and nieces;' and they call him uncle. 
the Iroquois woman calb Iicr sisters' children her sons and 
ters almg with her own; and they cal! her mother. On the other hanJ. 
she addresses her brothers’ children as her nephews and 
and she is called their aunt. In the same way, the children of brotne 
call one another brothers and suters, and so do the children M ** 
ttrs. Contrariwise, the children of a woman and those of her fcro • 
call each other cousins. And these are no mere empty *'*^1 
but expressions of ideas actually in force concerning ncamw 
colUteralness, equality and inequality of blood leUti^sMP* 
these ideas ters-e as the foundation of a completely worked-^ r 
tern of consanguinity, capable of expressing some bondreda 
eni relationships of a single individuaL ruriherinorc, this J 
cot only exists in full force among ill American Indians (no e 
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tionshaveas yet been discovered), butalso prevails almost unchanged 
among the aborigines of India, among the Dravidian tribes in 
the Deccan and theC5aura tribes inltindvatan. The terms of kinship 
current among the Tamils of South India and the Seneca Iroquois 
in the Slate of New York are identical even at the present day for 
more than two hundred different relationships. And among these 
tribes in India, also, as among all the American Indians, the rela- 
iiQMhips arising out of the prevailing form of the family stand in 
contradiction to the system of consanguinity. 

How is this to be explained? In view of the decisive toie which 
kmship plays in the social order of all peoples in the stage of savagery 
and barbarism, the significance of so widespread a system cannot 
be explained away by mere phrases. A system which is generally prev- 
alent throughout Ajnerica, which likewise exists in Asia among 
peoples of an entirely different race, and more or less modified forms 
of which abound everywhere throughout Africa and Australia, re- 
qiuies to be historically explained; it cannot be explained away, as 
XlcLennan, for example, attempted to do. The terms father, child, 
brother and sister are no mete honorific titles, but carry with them 
absolutely definite and very serious mutual obligations, the totality 
of which forms an essential part of the social constitution of these 
peoples. And the explanation was found. In the Sandwich Islands 
(Hawaii) there existed as late as the first half of the present century 
. a form m the family which yielded just such fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, sons and daughters, uncles and aunts, nephews 
and nieces, as are demanded by the American and ancient Indian 
sjxtem of consanguinity. But strangely enough, the system of con- 
sanguinity prevalent in Hawaii again clashed with the actual form 
of the family existing there. There, all first cousins, without excep- 
tion, are regarded as brothers and sisters and as the common children, 
nottmly of their mother andhersistcrs,orof their father andhis broth- 
er, but of all the brothers and sisters of their parents without 
distinction. Thus, if the American system of consanguinity presup- 
^esamore primitive form of the family, no longer existing in Amer- 
ica itself, but actually still found in Hawaii, the Hawaiian system 
of consanguinity, on the other hand, points to an even mote aborig- 
inal form of the family, which, although not provable as still ex- 
tant anywhere, must nevertheless have existed, for otherwise the 
system of consanguinity corresponding to it could not have arisen. 
“The family," says Morgan, “represents an active principle. It is 
never stationary, but advances from a lower to a higher form as so- 
ciety advances from a lower to a higher condition. Systems of con- 
sanguinity, on the contrary, ate passive, recording the progress made 
by the family at long intervals apart, and only changing radically 
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when the fnmily has radically chanf;cd.’’i“And," adds Marx, ‘the 
same applies to political, juridical, religious/and philosophical 
aptems pcnerally,” While the family continues to live, the system 
of consanguinity becomes ossiried,and while this latter continues to ex* 
1st In the customary form, the family outgrows it. How ever, just asCo- 
vicr could with certainty conclude, from the pouch bones of an animal 
skeleton found near Paris, that this belonged to a marsupial and that 
now extinct marsupials had once lived there, so we, with the same 
certainty, can conclude, from a historically transmitted system of 
consanguinity, that an extinct form of the family corresponding to it 
had once existed. 

The systems of consanguinity and forms of the family just re- 
ferred to differ from those which prevail today in that each chili 
has several fathers and mothers. According to the American sj'steo 
of consanguinity, to which the Hawaiian family corresponds, brothet 
and sister cannot be the father and the mother of one and the same 
childi the Hawaiian system of consanguinity, on the contrary, pre* 
supposes a family in wihch this was the rule. We are confronted 
with a series of forms of the family which directly contradict the 
forms hitherto generally accepted as being the only ones prevailing- 
The traditional conception knows monogamy only, along with polyi* 
amy on the part of individual men, and even, perhaps, poly^dry 
on the part of individual women, and hushes up the fact-^ w 
way with moralizing phiUsiincs—that in practice these bouM 

imposed by offlcialsocieiyaresUentlybutuablushingly transgressed. 

The study of the history of primitive society, on the 
reveals to us conditions in which men live in polygamy and tnetr 
wives simultaneously in polyandry, and the common children ath 
therefore, regarded as being common to them all; in 
conditions undergo a whole series of modifications until . 
ultimately dissolved in monogamy. These modifications are * 
a character that the circle of people embraced by the tie of 
marriage — very wide originally — becomes narrower and ’ 

until, finally, only the single couple is left, which predomifl 


In thus constructing retrospectively the history of the 
Morgan, in agreement with the majority of his colleagues, 

at a primitive stageat which promiscuous intercourse prevaile 

in a tribe, so that every woman belonged equally to every m ^ 

similarly, every man to every woman. TTiere had been 05 , 

a primitive condition ever since the last century, but 7.. . 
general way; Bachofen was the first— <nd this was one .faces 
services— to take this condition seriously ond to 
of it in historical and religious uaditions. We know too y 
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trsces he discovered do not at all lead back to a social stage of 
sexual promiscuity, but to a much later form, group marriage. 
That primitive social stage, ifitreally existed, belongs to so remote 
an epoch that we can scarcely expect to find direct evidence of its 
former existence in social fossils, among backward savages It is 
precisely to Bachofett’s credit that he placed this question in the 
forefront of investigation.* 

It has become the fashion of late to deny the existence of this 
initial stage in the sexual life of mankmd. TTie aim is to spare hu- 
manity this ‘■shame.’* Apart from pointing to the absence of any 
direct evidence, reference is particularly made to the example of the 
rest of tlie animal world; wheref/om Lctoumcau (Etoluiion cf Mar- 
riage and family, 1888*) collected numerous facts purporting to 
show that here, too, complete sexual promiscuity belongs to 3 lower 
itage. The only cooclu^on I can draw from all these facts, however, 
is that they prove absolutely nothing as far as man and hi$ primeval 
conditions of life are concerned. Mating for lengthy periods of time 
among vertebrate animals can be suihcieniiy explained on physio* 
logical grounds; for example, among birds, the need of help by the 
female during brooding lime; the examples of faithful monogamy 
among birds prove nothing whatsoever for human beings, since these 
are not descended from birds. And if sirtci monogamy is to be regard- 
ed as the acme of all virtue, then the palm must be given to the tape- 
worm, which possesses a complete male and female sexual appara- 
tus in every one of its 50 to soo proglottides or segments of the body, 
and passes the whole cf its life in cohabiting with itself in every one 
of these segments. If, however, we limit ourselves to mammals, 
we find all forms of sexual life among them- promiscuity, sugges- 
tions of group ma-riage, polygamy and monogamy. Only poly- 
andry is absent. This could only be achieved by humans. Even our 
nearest relatives, the ^uodnimona, exhibit the utmost possible di\tt- 
sity in the grouping of male and female; and, if wc want to draw the 

* Ilow Lute hschefen vndmtood vhst kv had diacovrred, or rather 
aurtiej, it proved by hi, deter, ption of that primitiie condiiioa « Arrjmin,. 
Tkit vvrd «ai uied by ihe Ctrekt, when they introduced 11, 10 detcribe 10- 
lercoune between unrawned mens or ihote bring in monogamy, and unmar- 
ried 'vomca; il always pretuppof* •I’v ealtience of a definite form cf mitnago 
outside of which ihn intercourse taVes place, and jncladei protliioiioa, ai 
least at an already exislinf poitihihiy. The word wai never uted in any other 
tense and 1 use It in thii feme with Morgan. Bachcfcn’i highly important 
diico'eriei are everywhere incredibly niyaiified by hit ftntlitic belief that 
the hiitoricilly arisen relstiont bciweea man and woman ipratg from men's 
teltgtout ideal of the given pnlod and not fiom their actual eonditioni of life. 
[Aw fry Creth.] 

j^^'^.jLctoumeiiu, L'SwIutun Ju Afirrij/e ti it It TamUt. rant 
12-077 
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when the family has radically changed.’*J[“And," adds Mars, *4! 
same applies to political, juridical, rcligious/and philosori”' 
sj'stems generally." Wliile the family continues to live, thespKS 
of consanguinity becomes ossified,aad while this latter continues to «• 
ist in the customary form, the family outgrows it. Hotvcver, lustatCU- 
vier could with certainty conclude, from the pouch bones of an sninid 
skeleton found near Paris, that this belonged to a marsupial and tint 
now extinct marsupials had once lived there, so we, with the sare 
certainty, can conclude, from a historically transmitted sjttaa d 
consanguinity, that an extinct form of the family correspondingtoi! 
had once existed. 

The systems of consanguinity and forms of the family just ^ 
ferred to differ from those which prevail today in that each chid 
has several fathers and mothers. According to the American 
of consanguinity, to which the Hawaiian family corresponds, brot-ff 
and sister cannot be the father and the mother of one and thesara 
child; the Hawaiian system of consanguinity, on the contratj,!" 
supposes a family in wihch this was the rule. We arc 
with a scries of forms of the family which directly contradict ^ 
fonms hitherto generally accepted as being the only ones P®'*' 


amy on the part of individual men, and even) perhaps* 

on the pan of individual women, and hushes up the 

way with moralizing philistines— -that in practice these w , 

imposed by officialsocietyaresilentlybutunblushinglyttaBsptt 

The study of the history of primitive society, on the cm 
reveals to us conditions in which men Jive in ijt, 

wives simultaneously in polyandry, and the 
therefore, regarded as beingcommon to them all;in pt 

conditions undergo a whole series of modifications until I ^ 
ultimately dissolved in monogamy. These modificatiam 
a character that the circle of people embraced by the tie ol 
marriage — very wide originally — becomes narrower a0“ r,«in 3 [r» 
until, finally, only the single couple is left, which pre 
today. - 

In thus constructing retrospectively the history ot 
Morgan, in agreement with the majority of his 

at a primitivestage at which promiscuous intercourse P” i-j. 

in a tribe, »o that every woman belonged equally to eve 7 

similarly, every man to every woman. There had t® tv in*'^* 
a primitive condition ever since the last century, 
general way, Bachofen was the fint— and this was om 
services — to tske this condition seriously and to ..-{jijfde 
of it in historical and religious traditions. We know t r 
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traces he disco%’ered do not at all lead back to a social stage of 
sexual promiscuity, but to a iimdi later form, group marriage. 
That primitive social stage, if it really existed, belongs to so remote 
an epoch that we can scarcely expect to find direct evidence of its 
former existence in social fossils, among backward savages. It is 
precisely to Bachofen’s credit that he placed this question in the 
forefront of investigation.*^ 

It has become the fashion of late to deny the existence of this 
initial stage in the sexual life of mankind. Tlte aim rs to spare hu- 
manity this “shame.” Apart from pointing to the absence of any 
direct evidence, reference is particularly made to the example of the 
rest of the animal world; wherefrom Lctoumeau (EfoJuttott 0/ Afar- 
riage and Family, 1888®) collected numerous facts purporting to 
show that here, too, complete sexual promiscuity belongs to a lower 
stage. The only conclu^on I can draw from all these facts, however, 
is that they prove absolutely nothing as far as man and his primeval 
conditions of life are concerned. Mating for lengthy periods of time 
among vertebrate animals can be sufficiently explained on physio- 
logical grounds; for example, among birds, the need of help by the 
female during brooding time; the examples of faithful monogamy 
amung birds prove nothing whatsoever for human beings, since these 
are not descended from birds. And if strict monogamy is to be regard- 
ed as the acme of all virtue, then the palm must be given to the tape- 
woiiR, which possesses a complete male and female sexual appara- 
tus in every one of Its 50 to 200 proglottides or segments of the ^dy, 
and passes the whole of its life in cohabiting with itself in every one 
of these segments. If, however, wc limit ourselves to mammals, 
we find all forms of sexual life among them: promiscuity, sugges- 
tions of group ma'ibge, polygamy and monogamy. Only poly- 
andry is absent. This could only be achieved by humans. Even our 
nearest relatives, the quadrutnana, exhibit the utmost possible diver- 
sity in the grouping of male and female; and, if we want to draw the 

* How little Bachofen undenlood «hal be had diicovercd, or rather 
guessed, ii proved by his desaiplion of this primitne condition is heiaerism. 
This word was used by the Greeks, when ihey introduced n, to dc5«ibe in- 
lercoune between unmarried men, ot those bvin; in monogimy, and unmar- 
ried women, it always presupposes the eais’ence ^ a Oefinne form cf marriage 
outside of which this intcrcflurae takes place, and includes prostitution, at 
least at an already existing possibility. The word was never used in any other 
sense and I use it m this tense with Mocean. Bichoren*t highly important 
discoveries are everywhere incredibly mystified by hit fantastic belief that 
the hittotieslly arisen relations between man and woman sprang from men's 
religious ideas of the given period and tuat from their actual conditions of life. 
lAoie fcv r/ifelr.] 

^jj^*^^L*ioume<u, k’^ooiatien dn Afartuge et de hi Fumiife. rtris 
12-C77 
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mation; which does not exclude the possibility that, precisely for 
this reason, these families were later able to reconstitute themselves 
under infinitely more favourable drctunstancfs.” (Espinas, op. 
tit. |Ch. I|, quoted by Giraud-Teulon in his Origin of Aiarrtage 
and Fa/nily, 1884', pp. 518-20.) 

From this it becomes apparent that animal societies have, to 
be sure, a certain value in diiwirg conclusions regarding human 
societies — but only in a negative sense. As far as we have ascertained, 
the higher vertebrates knew only two forms of the family, polygamy 
or the single pair. In both cases only one adult male, only one 
husband is permissible. The icalousy of the male, lep eser.tng both 
tie and l.miis of the family, brings the animal family into 
conflict with the horde. The horde, the higher social form, is tendered 
impossible here, loosened there, or dissolved altogether during the 
mating season; at best, its continued dcvtlopmenl is hindered by 
the jealousy of the male. This alone suffices to prove that the animal 
family and ptimitive human society are incompatible things; that 
primitive man, working his way up out of the animal stage, either 
knew no family whatsoever, or at the most knew a family that is 
nonexistent among animals. So wtrpocless an animal as the creature 
that was becoming man could survive m small numbers also in 
isolation, with tlte single pair as the highest form cf gregariousness, 
as Is ascribed by Westermarck to the gorilla and chimpanzee on the 
basis of hunters' reports. For evolution out of the animal stage, 
for the accomplishment of the greatest advance known to nature, 
an additional element was needed: the replacement of the individ- 
ual’s inadequate power of defence by the united strength and joint 
effort of the horde. The transition to the human stage but of condi- 
tions such as those under which the anthropoid apes live today 
would be absolutely inexplicable. These rpes rather give the impres- 
sion of being stray sidelines gradually approachirg extinction, and, 
at any rate, in process of decline. This alone is sufficient reason for 
rejecting all conclusions that are based on parallels drawn between 
their family forms and those of primitive man. Mutual toleration 
among the adult males, freedom from jealousy, was, however, the 
first condition for the buildirg of those large and enduiirg groups 
in the midst of which alcsie the transition from animal to man 
could be achieved. And indeed, what do we find as the oldest, 
most primitive form of the family, of which undeniable evidence 
can be found in history, and which even today can be studied here 
and there? Group marriage, the form In which whole groups of men 
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and whole groups of women belong to one another, and which leava 
but little scope for jealousy. And further, we find at a later stage 
of development the exceptional form of polyandry, which still motJ 
militates against all feeling of jealousy, and is, therefore, unfaioim 
to animals. Since, however, the forms of groip marriage known 
to us are accompanied by such peculiarly complicated conditions 
that they necessarily point to earlier, simpler forms of sexual rela- 
tions and thus, in the last analysis, to a period of promiscuous inter- 
course corresponding to the period of transition from animality to 
humanity, references to the forms of marriage among animab brieg 
us back again to the very point from which they were supposed to 
have led us once and for all. 

What, then, does promiscuous sexual intercourse mean? Thai 
the restrictions in force at present or in earlier times did not exist. 
We have already wimessed the collapse of the barrier of jealousy. 
If anything is certain, it is that jealousy is an emotion of compara- 
tively late development. The same applies to the conception w 
incest. Not only did brother and sister live as man and wife origi- 
nally, but sexual relations between parents and children are pennit* 
ted among many peoples to this day. Bancroft {The Native Rati 
of the Pacific States of North America, 1875, vol. I') testifies^ to tfe 
existence of this among the Kaviats of the Bering Strait, the Ksdian 
near Alaska and the Tinnehs in the interior of British North AmenM- 
Letoumeau has collected reports of the same fact among the 
pewa Indians, the Cucus in Chile, the Caribbeans and the Ka«os 
of Indo-China, not to mention the accounts of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans concerning the Parthians, Penians, ScythiiMi 
Huns, etc. Prior to the invention of incest (and it is an fnvenuoo» 
and one of the utmost value), sexual intercourse between paren 
and children could be no more disgusting than bettveen other pet“ 
sons belonging to different generations — such as indeed 
today even in the most philistine countries without exciting Pf 
horror; in fact, even old “ntaids” of over sixty, if they are n 
enough, occasionally marry young men of about thirty. Howw * 
if we eliminate from the most primitive forms of the family 
to us the conceptions of incest that are associated with them 
ceptions rotally different from our mvn and often in direct . . 
diction to them — we arriw at a form of se^al intercourse w 
can only be described as promiscuous — ^promiscuous in so far a 
restrictions later established by custom did not yet exist, t 
no means necessarily follows from this that a h'gSledy-p<?S W 
promiscuiry was ra dsily pradice. Sepaiast: pausags Sot a 


» H. H. Bancroft, op. cii., rots. I-V. New York i875-76.-fi. 
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family would consist of the descendants of a pair, among whom, 
again, the descendants of each degree are all brothers and 
sisters, and, precisely for that reason, all mutual husbands and 
wives. 

The consanguine family has become extinct. Even the rawest 
peoples known to history furnish no verifiable examples of this 
form of the family. The conclusion that it must have existed, 
ever, is forced upon us by the Hawaiian system of consanpinity, 
still prevalent throughout Polynesia, which expresses degrees of 
consanguinity such as can arise only under such a form of the fam- 
ilyj and we are forced to the same conclusion by the entire further 
development of the family, which postulates this form as a necessary 
preliminary stage. 

2. The Punaluan Family. If the first advance in organization 
was the exclusion of parents and children from mutual sexual rela- 
tions, the second was the exclusion of brothers and sisters. In view 
of the greater similarity in the ages of the participants, this step 
forward was infinitely more important, but also more difficult, 
than the first. It was accomplished gradually, commencing nost 
probably with the exclusion of nsrural brothers and sisters (that 
is, on the maternal side) from sexual relations, at first in Isolated 
cases, then gradually looming the rule (in Hawaii exceptioM 
to this rule still existed in the present century), and pnding with 
the prohibition of marriage even between collateral brothers sm 
sisters, or, as we would call them, between first, second and tnira 
cousins. According to Morgan It “affords a good illustration of 
the operation of the principle of natural selection." It is 
question that tribes among whom inbreeding was restricted oy 
this advance were bound to develop more rapidly and fully thai 
those among whom intermarriage between brothers and sister 
remained both rule and duty. And how powerfully the effect 
advance was felt is proved by the institution of the gens, wnic 
arose directly from it and shot far beyond the mark. The gens w . 


fn Njord: “V«u beeat [such] a »on by your sister' fvWA O’""; 
stiian Njw, Njord is not an Asa but a Vtna, and wys, in the IM » 
Saga, that marriages between brothers and aisiers are wstomary ,1,1 

ss-b,ch is not the case amongsr the Asas. This would leem {? '2 riie 
the Vanas were older gods than the Asas. At any rate, Njord Iivea am H 
Asas as their equal, and the Og<sdruka ia thus rather • proof 'h** 'f 
between brothers and sisters, at least among the gods, did , winfs 

revulsion at the time the Norwegian Sagas of the gods wiginate . ^ 

to excuse Wagner, one would do better fo Goethe instead of the ^ 
for Goethe, In his Baiiad of God and the Bayadere, mak« a iimtiar 0 
regarding the religious surrender of women, which be likens tar 
to modern prostitution. (S’eie ly Engels to she fourth tg.tion.] 
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the foundation of the social order of most, if not all, the barbarian 
peoples of the world, and in Greece and Rome we pass directly from 
it into civilization. 

Every primeval family had to split up after a couple of gener- 
ations, at the latest. The original communistic common house- 
hold, which prevailed without exception until the late middle 
stage of barbarism, determined a certain maximum size of the family 
community, varying accordmg to circumstances but fairly definite 
in each locality. As soon as the conccptitHi of the impropriety of 
sexual intercourse between the children of a common mother arose, 
it was bound to have an effect upon such divisions of old and the 
foundation of new household communities IHausgemetnden] (which, 
however, did not necessarily coincide with the family group). One 
or more groups of sisters became the nucleus of one household, their 
natural brothers the nucleus of the other In this or some similar 
way the form of the family which Morgan calls the punaluan family 
developed out of the consanguine family. According to the Hawaiian 
custom, a number of sisters, either natural or collateral (that is, 
first, second .or more distant cousins) were the common wives of 
their common husbands, from which relation, however, their broth- 
ers were excluded. These husbands no longer addressed one another 
as brothers— which Indeed they no longer had to be—but as puna- 
lua, that is, intimate companion, partner, as it were. In the same 
a group of natural or collateral brothers held in common mar- 
riage a number of women, whowerener their sisters, and these women 
addressed one another as punalua. This is the classical form of 
family structure [Familttnformation] which later admitted of a 
series of variations, and the essential characteristic feature of which 
was: mutual community of husbands and wives within a definite 
family circle, from which, however, the brothers of the wives — 
first the natural brothers, and later the collateral brothers also — 
were excluded, the same applying conversely to the sisters of the 
husbands. 

This form of the family now furnishes us with the most complete 
accuracy the degrees of kinship as expressed in the American system. 
The children of my mother's sisters still remain her children, the 
children of my father’s brothers being likewise his children, and 
• all of them are my brothers and sisters, but the children of my 
mother’s brothers are now her nephews and nieces, the children 
of my father's sisters are his nephews and nieces, and they* all are 
my cousins. For while my mother’s sisters' husbands still remain 
her husbands, and my father's brothers’ wives likewise still remain 
his wives — by tight, if not always in actual fact — the social pro- 
scription of sexual intercourse between brothers and sisters now 
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divided the first enusins, hitherto Indiscriminately regarded at 
brothers end sisters, Into two ebsses: some remain (collateral) 
brothers onJ sisters os Ixforc; the othen, the childrm of brothen 
on the one hand nnd of sisters on the other, can no longer be brothers 
and sisters, can no longer have common parents, whether father, 
mother, or both, and therefore the class of nephewT and nieces, 
male and female cousins— which would have been senseless in the 
previous family sj-sicm— Itccomcs necessary for the first time. The 
American system of consanguinity, which appears to be utterly 
absurd in cwry family form based on some kind of individual mar- 
riage, is rationally explained and naturally justified, down to its 
minutest details, by the punaluan family. To the extent that this 
system of consanguinity was prevalent, to exactly the same extent, 
at least, must the punaluan family, or a form similar to it, have 
existed. 

This form of the family, proved actually to hasT existed ia 
Hatvaii, would probably have been demonstrable throughout Poly- 
nesia, had the pious missionaries— like the quondam Spanish 
In America— twn able to perceive In these unchristian relations 
something more than mere “abomination."* Caesar tells 

115 of the Britons, who at that time sipere in the middle stage of tar- 
barism, that "by tens and by twelves they possessed their wives 
in common; and it was mostly brothers with brothers and paMts 
with their children," this is best explained as group marria^ 
Barbarian mothers have not ten or twelve sons old enough to be 
ible to keep wives in common, but the American system of consan- 
piinity, which corresponds to the punaluan family, provides many 
brothers, since all a man's near and distant cousins are his brothe^ 
The expression “parents with their children" may conceivably b* 

1 misunderstanding on Caesar’s part; this system, howevxr, dws 
lOt absolutely exclude the presence of father and son, or 
ind daughter, in the same marriage group, though it docs exc u 
he presence of father and daughter, or mother and son. In the s^ 
vay, this or a similar form of group marriage provides the simp « 
:xplanation of the reports of Herodotus and other ancimt wn e » 
lonceming community of wives among sas-age and 
Phis also applies to the description of the Tikurs of Oudn fn 


1 Th=i= can no lone.r b= no, doubt tb.t iht tt.tc f 
exual Intercourse, his so-called “Sumpfzeugung [marsh breea g} 
Jachofen believes he his discovered, lead back to group rn^iase- ' ^ 

■fen regards these punaluan marriages as ‘lawless, a man of tn P cousin* 
ikewise regard most present-day mairiages between . between 

n the father’s or the mother’s side as incesmcMS, that is, as maniages 
onsanguineous brothers and sisters." (Mar *.) — {Note by t S -J 
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of the Ganges) given by Watson and Kaye in their book The People 
of India'} “They live together (that is, sexually) almost indiscrim- 
inately in large communilies, and tthen two people are regarded 
as married, the tie is but nominal.” 

In by far the majority of cases the institution of the gens seems 
to have originated directly from the punaluan family. To be sure, 
the Australian class system also offers a starting point for it:* 
the Australians have genles; but they have not yet the punaluan 
family; they have a cruder form of group marriage. 

In all forms of the group family it is uncertain who the father 
of a child is, but it is certain who the mother is. Although she calls 
all the children of the aggregate family her children and is charged 
with the duties of a mother towards rhem, she, nevertheless, knows 
her natural children from the others It is thus clear that, wherever 
group marriage exists, descent is traceable only on the maternal 
side, and thus the female hue alone is recognized. This, in fact, 
is the case among all savage peoples and among those belonging 
to the lower stage of batbansm; and it is Bachofen’s second great 
achievement to have been the 6rst to discover this. He terms this 
exclusive recognition of lineage through the mother, and the inherit- 
ance relations that arose out of it in the course of time mothei 
right. I retain this term for the sake of brevity. It is, however, 
an unhappy choice, for at this social stage, there is as yet no such 
thing as right in the legal sense. 

Kow if we take from the punaluan family one of the two typical 
groups^namely, that consisting of a number of natural and col- 
lateral sisters (that is, those descendent from natural sisters in the 
first, second or more remote degree), together with their children 
and their natural or collateral brothers on their mother's side (who 
according to our premise are not their husbands), we obtain exactly 
that circle of persons who later appear as members of a gens, in the 
original form of this institution. They have all a common ances- 
tress, whose female descendvits, generation by generation, are 
sisters by virtue of descent from her. These sisters’ husbands, how- 
ever, can no longer be their brothers, that is, cannot be descended 
from this ancestress, and, therefore, do not belong to the consan- 
guineous group, the later gens; but their children do belong to this 
group, since descent on the mother's side is alone decsive, because 
it alone is certain. Once the ptoscripciou of sexual intercourse be- 
tu’een all brothers and sisters, including even the most remote col- 


! h and I. Kaye, op. eft., vols I- VI. London 1868-72.— E«f. 

Here and below the author ape^ Wf the Jtrge marriage froupj of the 
ttiliaa abotigenca.— 
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lateral relations on the mother** tide, becomes established# the tbore 
* 7 ’’, 'in ” Into a fens— that Is, constitutes Itself is • 

rigidly limited circle of blood relativrx In the female line, who are 
not ano\t-cd to marry one another; from now on it increasingly 
comolidatcs Itself by other common Institutions of a social and 
religious character, and dilTercnliates Itself from the other gata 
of the same tribe. Wc ihatt deal with this In greater detail later, 
.If, howwf, wc find that the gens not only necessarily, but e«a 
• obviously croh'cd out of the punaluan family, then there Is grotmd 
for assuming almost as a certainty that this form of tl» faffllly 
existed formerly among nil peoples to whom gentile instirutioas 
are traceable — that Is, nearly all barbarian and civilized 
peoples. 

At the time Morgan wrote his book our knowledge of group 
marriage was still wry (imited. A little was known about the gro^ 
marriages current among the Australians, who were organic in 
classes, and, in addition, Morgan, as early as 1871, publishedtbe 
information that reached him concerning the Hawaiian puaaluaa 

family. On the one hand, the punaluan family furnished the c«a* 

plete explanation of the sj-stem of consanguinity prevalent afflcog 
the American Indians— the system which was the starting _po^ 
of all of Alorgan’s Investigations; on the other hand, it constituted 
a ready point of departure for the derivation of the mother-right 
gens; and, finally, it represented a far higher stage of devtiopm®* 
than the Australian classes. Ir is, therefore, consprebensible that 
Morgan should conceiw the punaluan family as a stage of dewl- 
opment necessarily preceding the pairing family, and assume dist 
it was generally prevalent in earlier limes. Since then sre hare 
learned of a series of other forms of group marriage and now know 
that Morgan went too far in this respect. Nevertheless, in hisp^- 
Juan family, he had the good fortune to come across the highes , 
the classical form of group marriage, the form from which the u»n- 
sition to a higher stage is most easily explained. ^ , 

We are indebted to the Bnglish missionary Loruner Fism 
the most essential enrichment of our knowledge of 
for he studied this form of the family for years in its classical 
Australia. He found the lowyst stage of development 
Australian Negroes of Moimt Gambicr in South 
whole tribe is here divided into two great classes — Kiokt 
Sexual intercourse within each of these classes is stric^ prwen i 
on the other hand, every man of one class is the bom n 
of every woman of the other class, and she is his bom ^ j-jj 
individuals, but entire groups are married to one anotc^ 
to class. And be it noted, no reservations at all arc made cere 
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ceming difference of age, or special blood relationship, other than 
those determined by the division into two exogamous classes. A 
Kroki legitimately has every Kumite woman for his wife; since, 
however, his own daughter by a Kumite woman is, according to 
mother right, also a Kumite, she is thereby the born wife of every 
Kroki, including her father. At all events, the class organization, 
as we know it, imposes no restriction here. Hence, this organization 
either arose at a time when, despite all dim impulses to limit inbreed- 
ing, sexual intercourse between parents and children was not yet 
regarded with any particular horror, in which case the class system 
would have arisen directly out of a condition of promiscuous sexual 
intercourse; or intercourse between parents and children had already 
been proscribed by custom when the classes arose, in which case 
the present position points back to the consanguine family, and 
is the first advance beyond it. The latter assumption is the more 
probable. Cases of marital connections between parents and children 
have not, as far as I am aware, been reported from Australia, and 
the later form of exogamy, the mother-right gens, also, as a rule, 
tacitly presupposes the prohibition of such converse as something 
already existing upon its establishment. 

Apait from Mount Gambler, In South Austiaha, the two-class 
system is likewise to be found along the Darling River, farther 
East, and in Queensland, in the Northeast, thus being very wide- 
spread. This system excludes only marriage between brothers and 
sisters, between the children of brothers and between the children 
of sisters on the mother's side, because these belong to the same 
class; on the other hand, the children of brother and sister are per- 
mitted to marry. A further step towards the prevention of inbreed- 
ing is to be found among the Kamilaroi, along the Darling River, 
in New South Wales, where the two original classes are split 
into four, and each one of these four classes is likewise married 
bodily to another definite class. The first two classes are the bom 
spouses of each other; the children become members of the third 
or the fourth class according to whether the mother belongs to the 
first or the second class; and the children of the third and fourth 
classes, which are likewise married to each other, belong again to 
the first and second classes. So that one generation always belongs 
to the first and second classes, the next belongs to the third and 
fourth, and the next again to the first and second. According to 
this system, the children of brothen and sisters (on the mother’s 
side) may not become man and wife— their grandchildren, however, 
may. This strangely complicated system is made even more intri- 
cate by the grafting on of mother-tight gentes, at any rate, later; 
but we cannot go into this here. We see, then, how the impulse 
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lowarji tlieprcvcmlonof InbrccdinRO^ffts itself time and again, but 
in ft prepinp, spontaneous way, without clear crn'ciousress ofpurpose. 

Gforp matfinpc, which in the case of Australia is still clast 
marriape, the state of marrlape of a whole class of men, often scat- 
tered osTr the whole breadth of the continent, with a similarly widely^ 
distributed class of women — this prorp marriape, when observed 
more closely, is not quite so horrible as is fancied by the philistine 
In his brofiicl-tainfcd imapinntinn. On the contrary, forg years 
passed Ixforc Its existence svas even suspected, and indeed, it has 
Ixen again disputed only quite recently. To the superficial observer 
it appears to be a kind of loose monopamy and, in places, polygamy, 
accompanied by occasional infidelity. One must spend years, 
os Fison and Howitt did, on the task of discovering the law that 
regulates these conditions of marriape — which in practice rather 
remind the avxrapc European of hts own marital customs — the law 
according to which an Australian Negro, even when a stranger 
thousands of miles away ftom his home, among people whose very 
language he docs not understand, ncvxrihcless, quite often, in roam- 
ing from camp to camp, from tribe to tribe, finds women who guile- 
lessly, without resistance, give themselves to him; and according 
to which he who has several wives offers one of them to his guest 
for the night. Where the European can sec only immorality and 
lawlessness, strict law actually reigns. The women belong to the 
stranger's marriage class, and arc therefore his bom wives; the same 
moral law which assigns one to the other, prohibits, on pam ol 
banishment, all intercourse outside the marriage classes that belong 
to each other. Even where women are abducted, which is frequently 
the case, and in some areas the rule, the class law is scrupulously 


observed. , 

The abduction of women already reveals even here a trace ol 
the transition to individual marriage— at least in the form of to 
pairing marriage: After the young man has abducted, or elcpM 
with, the girl with the assistance of bis friends, all of them nave 
sexual intercourse with her one after the other, whereupon, however, 
she is regarded the wife of the young man who initiated the abduc- 
tion. And, conversely, should the abducted woman run away from 
the man and be captured by another, she becomes the latter s wi , 
and the first man loses his privilege. Thus, exclusive ^‘^tions. 
pairing for longer or shorter periods, and also polygamy, ostam^' 
themselves alongside of and within the system of group 
which, in general, continues to exist; so that here also ..j 

riage is gradually dying out, the only question being ' 

first disappear from the scene as a result of Europe^ influ^« 
group marriage or the Australian Negroes who indulge in 
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In any case, ^\aIti^ge in %'b.olc classes, such as prevails in Austral- 
ia, is a very low and primitive fonn of group marriage; whereas 
the punaluan family is, as far as we know, its highest stage of devel- 
opment. The former would seem to be the form corresponding 
to the social status of roving savages, while the latter presupposes 
relaustly stable settlements of communistic communities and leads 
directly to the next and higher stage of development. Some inter- 
mediate stages will assuredly be found between these two; here an 
only just opened and barely trodden field of investigation lies be- 
fore us. 

3 . The Pairing Family. A certain pairing for longer or shorter 
periods took place already under group marriage, or even earlier. 
Among his numerous wives, the man had a principal wife (one can 
scarcely j-ei call her his favourite wife) and he was her principal 
husband, among the others. This situation contributed m no small 
degree to the confusion among the missionaries, who see in group 
marriage, now promiscuous community of wives, now wanton adul- 
tery. Such habitual pairing, however, necessarily became more 
and more established as the gens developed and as the numbers 
of classes of « brothers" and “sisters” between which marriage was 
now impossible increased. The impetus given by the gens to prevent 
marriage between blood relatives drove things still further. Thus 
we find that among the Iroquois and most other Indian tribes in the 
lower stage of barbarism, marriage is prohibited between all rela- 
tives recognized by their system, and these are of several hundred 
lunds. This growing complexity of marriage prohibitions rendered 
group marriages more and more impossible, they were supplanted 
by the pairing family. At this stage one man lives with one woman, 
yet in such manner that polygamy and occasional infidelity remain 
men's privileges, even though the former is seldom practised for 
economic reasons; at the same lime, the strictest fidelity is demanded 
of the woman during the period of cohabitation, adultery on her 
part being cruelly punished. The marriage tie can, however, be 
easily dissolved by either side, and the children belong solely 
to the mother, as previously. 

In this ever widening exclusion of blood relatives from maiiiage, 
natural selection also continues to have its effect. In Morgan's words, 
marriage between non-consanguineous genles “tended to create 
a more vigorous stock physically and mentally. W'hen two advancing 
tribes are blended into one people ... the new skull and brain 
would widen and lengthen to the sum of the capabilities of both.” 
Tribes constituted according to gentes were bound, therefore, to 
gain the upper hand over the more backward ones, or carry them 
along by force of their example. 
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Thus, the evolution of the family in prehistoric times consisted 
in the continual narrowing of the circle—originally embracing the 
whole tribe — within which marital community between the two 
sexes prevailed. By the successive exclusion, first of closer, then 
of ever remoter relatives, and finally ewn of those merely related 
by marriage, every kind of group marriage was ultimately rendered 
practically impossible; and in the end there rrmained only the one, 
for the moment still loosely united, couple, the molecule, with 
the dissolution of which marriage itself completely ceases. This 
fact alone shows how little individual sex love, in the modem sense 
of the word, had to do with the origin of monogamy. The practice 
of all peoples in this stage affords still further proof of this. WTiereas 
under previous forms of the family men were never in want of women 
but, on the contrary, had a surfeit of them, svomen now became 
scarce and were sought after. Consequently, with pairing marriage 
begins the abduction and purchase of wc men— widespread ^mpicms, 
but nothing more, of a much more deeply*rooted change that had 
set in. These symptoms, mere methods of obtaining women, McLen- 
nan, the pedantic Scot, newrtheless metamorphosed into tpecial 
classes of families which he called “marriage by abduction" #nd 
“marriage by purchase." Moreover, among the American Indians, 
and also among other tribes (at the same stage), the arrangement 
of a marriage is not the affair of the two pa ties to the same, 
who, indeed, are often not even consulted, but of their respective 
mothers. Tvix) complete strangers are thus often betrothed ana 
only learn of the conclusion of the deal when the marriage day ap- 
proaches. Prior to the marriage, presents arc made by the bridegroom 
to the gentile relatives of the bride (that is, to her relatiws on her 
mother’s side, not to the father and his relatives), these preseno 
serving as purchase gifts for the ceded girl. The marriage may be 
dissolved at the pleasure of either of the two spouses. Newrtheless, 
among many tribes, for example, the Iroquois, public sentimrn 
gradually developed against such separations. When conflicts arise, 
the gentile relatives of both panics intervene and atten^t a reco - 
ciliation, and separation takes place only after such 
fruitless, the children remaining with the mother and each p j 


being free to marry again. , , ^ 

The pairing family, itself too weak and unstable w mw w 
independent household necessary, or even desirable, did no X 
means dissolve the communistic household transmitted iro , 

times. But the communistic household implies the ■ 

women in the house, just as the exclusive recognition o _,,uril 
mother, because of the impossibility of determining . 

father with certainty, signifies high esteem for the women, 
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for the mothers. That woman was theslarc of man at the commence- 
ment of society is one of the most absurd notions that haw come 
down to us from the period of Enlightenment of the eiphtwntb 
century. Woman occupiednotonlyafree but also a highly rc'pcctcd 
position among all savages and all barbarians of the lower and 
middle stages and partly even of the upper stage. Let Arthur Wright, 
missionary for many years among the Seneca Iroquojs, testify what 
her place still was in the pairing family: "As to their family sj-stcm, 
when occupying the old long houses [communistic households 
embracing several families] ... it is probable that some one clan 
[pens] predominated, the women taking in husbands from other 
clans [gentes]. . . . Usually the female portion ruled the house, 
the stores were in common, but woe to the luckless husband or 
lowr who was too shiftless to do his share of the providing No 
matter how many children or whatex-er poods he might have m the 
house, he might at any time be ordered to pack up his blanket and 
budgej and after such orders it would not be healihful for him to 
auempi to disobey. The house would be too hot for him, and he had 
to retreat to his own clan [gens]; or. as was often done, go and start 
a new matrimonial alliance in some other. The women were the 
great powxr among the clans [gentes], as everywhere else. They 
did not hesitate, when cecasion required, to kr.cck rlT the horns, 
as it was technically called, from the head of the chief and send 
him back to the ranl^ of the warriors.” The communistic household, 
in which most of the women or even all the women belong to erne 
and the same gens, while the men come from vsnous other gentes, 
Is the material foundation of that predominarcy of women which 
generally obtained in primiitve times; and liachofm's discnxTry 
of this constitutes the third great service he has Tendered. 1 may 
add, furthermore, that the reports of traxTllcrs and mitsioranes 
about wx>men among savages and barbarians being burdened with 
excessive toil in no way conflict with what has been said above, 
The ditisinn of labour between the two sexes is determined by causes 
mtirely different from those that detcmiinc the status of wemen 
in society. Peoples whose women haw to werk much harder than 
We would consider proper often have far more real respect fer women 
than our nurepeani have for theirs. The social status of the lady 
of civilization, surtounded by sham homage and estranged from 
all real work, is socially infinitely lowrr thin ihrt cf the hird- 
wwrkirg woman of barbarism, who was regarded imorg her people 
as a real lady (lady, /row, Trtftt=mistrcss [//rm"]) t.od was such 
by the nature of her position. 

YtTicthcr or not the paitirg family has totally supplanted group 
marriage in America today must be decided by closer iarestigaiion 
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nmonp Jhe Sorthnvitcm and partjcularjy among the South Amencaa 
peoples who nre still In the higher stage of savagery. So very many 
instances of sexual freeJntn ore reported with regard to these lat- 
ter that the complete supersession of the old group marriage can 
scarcely lx: assumed. At any rate, not all traces of It havens yet disap- 
peared. Among at least forty Korth American tribes, the man who 
marries the eldest sfstcr In a family Is entitled to all her sisters as 
wives as soon as they reach the requisite age— n survival of the 
community of husbands for a whole group of sisters. And Bancroft 
relates that the tribes of the Californian peninsula (in the upper 
stage of savagery) have certain festivities, during which several 
“tribes" congregate for the purpose of indiscrimmaie sexual infrr- 
course. These arc manifestly gentes for whom these festivities 
represent dim memories of the times when the svomen of one gens 
had oil the men of another for their common husbands, and ri« 
versa. The same custom still prevails in Australia. Among a few 
peoples it happens that the older men, the chiefs and sorcerer- 
priests, exploit the community of wives for their own ends aad 
monopoJixe most of the women for themselves; but they, ia 
turn, have to allow the old common possession to be restored during 
certain feasts ond great popular gatherings and permit their wives 
to enjoy themselves with the young men. Westermarck (PP- 3 ^ 
and 29) adduces a whole series of examples of such periodical Satur- 
nalian feasts during which the old free sexual intercourse come* 
into force again for a short period, as, for example, among the Ho*, 
the Santals, the Panjas and Koiars of India, among seme Africim 
peoples, etc. Curiously enough, Westetmarck concludes from this 
that they are relics, not of group roarriap, which he rejects, but— 
of the mating season common alike to primitive man and the other 


animals. 

We now come to Bachofen’s fourth great discovery, that 
widespread form of transition from group marriage to pairing. 
Bachofen construes as a penance for infringing the ancient comman 
ments of the gods, the pensnee with which the woman buy’s her 
right to chastity, is in fact nothing more than a my’stical 
sion for the penance by means of which the woman purchases 
redemption from the ancient community of husbands and 
the right to give herself to cne man only. This penance 
form of limited surrender; the Babylonian women had to 
der themselves once a year in the temple of Alylata. 

Eastern peoples sent their girls for years to the ’ 

where they had to practise free love with favourites of . 
choice before they were allowed to marry. Similar 
a religious guise are common to nearly all Asiatic peoples 
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the Mediteiranean and the Ganges. The piophiatoiy sacrifice for 
the purpose of redemption becomes gradually lighter in the course 
of time, as Bachofen notes: "The annually repeated offering yields 
place to the single performance; the hetaerism of the matrons is 
succeeded by that of the maidens, its practice during marriage by 
practice before marriage, the indiscriminate surrender to all by 
surrender to certain persons” {Mother Rtghc,^ p. xix) Among other 
peoples, the religious guise is absent; among smne — the Thracians, 
Celts, etc., of antiquity, and many aboriginal inhabitants of India, 
the Malay peoples, South Sea Islanders and many American Indians 
ewn to this day — the girls enioy the greatest sexual freedom until 
their matriage. Particularly is this the case throughout almost 
the'whole of South America, as anybody who has penetrated a little 
into the interior can testify. Thus, Agassiz (A journey in Branil, 
Boston and Kew York, iB86, p. relates the following about 
a rich family of Indian descent. When he was introduced to the 
daughter and enquired after her father, who, he supposed, was the 
mother’s husband, an officer on active service in the war against 
Paraguay, the mothet answeted smilingly: “naS ttm pai, 
da /oftuwa”— she has no father, she is the daughter of chance. “It 
is The way the Indian or half-breed women here always speak of 
their illegitimate children, unconscious of any wrong or shame. 
So far is this from being an unusual case that the opposite seems 
the exception. Children [oftenj know foftly| about their mother, 
for all the care and responsibility falls upon her; but they have 
no knowledge of their father, nor does it seem to occur to the woman 
that she or her children have any claim upon him." What here 
appears to be so strange to the civilized man is simply the rule 
according to mother right and in group marriage. 

Among still other peoples, the bridegroom's friends and rela- 
tives, or the wedding guests, exercise their old traditional right 
to the bride at the wedding Itself, and the bridegroom has his turn 
last of all; for iastance, on the Balearic Islands and among the 
African Augilas of antiquity, and among The Bareas of Abyssinia 
even now. In the case of still other peoples, again, an official per- 
son — the chief of the tribe or of the gens, the cacique, shaman, 
priest, prince or whatever his title — represents the community and 
exercises the right of first night with the bride. Despite all neoro- 
'mantic whitewashing, this jus piitnae noeifj* persists to this day 
as a relic of group marriage among most of the natives of the Alaska 
territory (Bancroft, Native Races, I, p. 8i), amopg-rl^l'ah^ in'* 
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jekction had completed its work by constantly reducing the circle 
3f community marriage; there was nothing more left for it to do 
b this direction. If no new, sMtal driving forces had come into 
Dperation, there would have been no reason why a new form of the 
ramily should arise out of the pairing family. But these driving 
‘orces did commence to operate. 

We now leave America, the classical soil of the pairing family. 
There is no evidence to enable os to conclude that a higher form 
>f the family developed there, or that strict monogamy existed in 
my part of it at any time before its discovery and conquest. It 
.vas otherwise in the Old World. 

Here the domestication of animals and the breeding of herds 
lad developed a hitherto unsuspected source of wealth and created 
mtirely new social relationships Until the lower stage of barba- 
ism, fixed wealth consisted almost entirely of the house, clothing, 
:rude ornaments and the implements for procuring and preparing 
ood; boats, weapons and household utensils of the simplest kind. 
Food had to be won anew day by day. Now, with herds of horses, 
;amels, donkeys, oxen, sheep, goats and pigs, the advancing pastor- 
»1 peoples— the Aryans in the Indian land of ihe five rivers and 
Jie Ganges area, as well as in the then much more richly watered 
teppes of the Oxus and the Jaxaites, and the Semites on the Euphra- 
es and the Tigris— acquired possessions demanding merely su- 
letvUloti and most elementary cate m order to propagate in 
!ver*mcrea$lng numbers and to yield the richest nutriment in 
nilk and meat. All previous means of procuring food now sank into 
he background. Hunting, once a necessity, r.ow became a lux- 
iry. 

But to whom did this new wealth belong? Originally, imdoubt- 
dly to the gens. But private property in herds must have devtl- 
ped at a very early stage It is hard 10 say whether Father Abra- 
lam app-ared to the author of the so-callcd First Book of Moses 
•s the cvmei of his herds and flocks in his own right as head of a 
amily community or by virtue of his status as actual hereditary 
hief of a gens. One thing, however, is certain, and that is that we 
oust not regard him as a prcp'riy owner in the modem sense of the 
erm. Equally certain is it that on the threshold of authenticated 
listory we find that eterj where the herds are already the stparate 
ircpcrty of the family chiefs. In exactly the same way as were the 
riistic products of barbarism, metal utensils, articles of luxury 
■nd, finally, human cattle— the slaves. 

For now slavery also was invented. The slave was useless to 
he barbarian of the IcwTr stage. It was for this reason that the 
tmetican Indians treated their vanquished foes quite differently 
3 * 
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from the way they were treated In the upper stage. The men wtr 
cither killed or adopted as brothers by the tribe of the victors. Thi 
women were either taken in marriage or likewise just adopted alouj 
with their surviving children. Human labour power at this stsji 
yielded no noticeable surplus as yet over the cost of its mainteDancs 
With the introduction of cattle breeding, of the working-up 
metals, of weaving and, finally, of field cultivation, this changed 
Just as the once so easily obtainable wives had now acquired ta 
exchange value and were bought, so it happened with labour powtr, 
especially after the herds had finally been converted into family 
possessions. The family did not increase as rapidly as the cattle. 
More people were required to tend them; the captives taken in tor 
were useful for just this purpose, and, furthermore, they could be 
bred like the cattle itself. 

Such riches, once they had passed into the private possession 
of families and there rapidly multiplied, struck a powerful blew 
at a society founded on pairing marriage and mother-right g^S' 
Pairing marriage had introduce a new clement into the f^ilj- 
By the side of the natural mother it had placed the authenticated 
natural father— who was probably better authenticated than iwy 
a “father" of the present day. According to the division of jabflW 
then prevailing in the family, the procuring of food and the itnpl^ 
ments necessary thereto, and therefore, also, the ownership of the 
latter, fell to the man; he took them with him in case of separaupn, 
just as the woman retained the household goods. Thus, accerduig 
to the custom of society at that time, the man tvas also the osme* 
of the new sources of food stuffs— the cattle— and later, of 
instrument of labour— the slaves. According to the custom of tc 
same society, however, his children could not inherit from him* 


for the position in this respect was as follows: , 

According to mother right, that is, as long as descent was reckon 
solely through the female line, and according to the original 
of inheritance in the gens, it was the gentile relatives that at 
inherited from a deceased member of the gens. The „ 

to remain within the gens. At first, in view of the insigniac 
of the chattels in question, it may, in .practice, have passed 
nearest gentile relatives — that Is, to the blood 
mother’s side. The children of the deceased, however, w ^ 


momer s siae. ine cnitorcn oi tne oevcuscu, 
not to his gens, but to that of their mother. In the •, 

inherited from their mother, along with the rest of 


oiooa relatives, and later, pernaps,naa nrsi r • _ 

but they could not inherit from their father, because they 
belong to his gens, and his property had to remain in the 
On the death of the herd owner, therefore, his herds pass , 
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of all, to hit hrolhcn and siitcrs and to hit sisters' children or to 
the descendants of his mothers’ sisters. His own children, howcw, 
were disinherited. 

Thus, OS wxaUh increased, it, on the one hand, gavn the man 
a more important status in the family than the woman, and, on the 
other hand, created a stimulus to utilize this strengthened position 
in order to owrthrow the traditional order of inheritance in fasnur 
of his children. Hut this nat impossible as long as descent according 
to mother right prevailed. This had, therefore, to be overthrown, 
and it was ONtithrowni and it was not so difficult to do this as it 
appears to us now. For this rcxolution— one of the most decisive 
ever experienced by mankind — need not have disturbed one single 
living member cf a gens. All the tnembets could remain what they 
were previously. 'The simple decision sulhced that in future the 
descendants of the male members should remain in the gciu, but 
that those of the females were to be excluded from the gens and 
transferred to that of their ftthcr The reckoning of descent through 
the female line and the right of inheritance through the mother 
were hereby overthrown and male Uncage and tight of inheiitance 
from the father instituted. As to how and when this revolution 
was effected among the civilized peoples we know nothing. It falls 
entiiely within prehistotic times. That it was actually effteiei 
is more than proved by the abundant traces of mother right which 
have been collected, especially by Bacbofen. How easily it is 
accomplished can be seen from a whole numtei of Indian tiibts, 
among whom It has only recently taken place and is still proceeding, 
partly under the Influence of increasing wealth and changed methods 
of life (ttansplantation from the forests to the praines), and partly 
under the moral influence of civilization and the missionaries. 
Of eight Missouri tribes, six have male and two still retain the 
female lineage and female inheritance line. Among tht Shawnees, 
Aliamis and Delawares it has become the custom to transfer the 
children to the father's gens by giving them one of the gentile 
names obtaining therein, in order that they may inherit from him. 
“Innate human casuistry to seek to change things by changing 
their namesi And to find loopholes for breaking through tradition 
within tradition itself, •wherever a direct uittttst provided a suffi- 
cient motive!" (Marx.) As a consequence, hopeless confusion arosej 
and matters could only be straightened out, and partly tvere straight- 
ened out, by the transition to father tight. "This appears altogether 
to be the most natural transition." (Marx.) As for what the experts 
on comparative law have to tell us regarding the ways and means 
by which this transition was effected amtmg the civilized peoples 
of the Old World — almost mere hypotheses, of course— «ce M. Kova- 
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Ic\^ky, Ouilire rf tlte Origin anj Cvpluticn cf Jhe Famfy er. 
pTOgtrty Stockholm 1R9O ' 

Thf overthrow* of mother right wa* (he vorld-hiticric dtfa 
pf the tex Tlie man srlrcd ihc rcini In the house also; th 

wman w-as dcptnilcd. enthralled, the slave of the man's !usi, : 
mere instrument for brrrdtrp children. This lowTred positicn c 
«*pmcn, especially tnanirrst among the Greeks of the Heroic vti 
still more of the Classical Age, has hccome gradually ctnhclliiJi« 
and dissembled and, In part, clothed In a milder form, but bye 
means abolished. 

The first cfTect of the sole rule cf the men that was now esUb 
lished is shown in the intermediate form cf the family which cos 
emerges, the patriarchal family. Its chief attribute is rot palygsay- 
of which more anon — but * the organiration of a number of prrsoos 
bond and free, into a family, under the paternal pow?r of the h«£ 
of the family. In the Semitic form, this family chief lives in polyg- 
amy, the bondsman has a wife and children, and the purj^® 
the svhole oiganization is the care of flocks and herds overs litaite^ 
area." The essential features arc the ineorpratien of bondsma 
and the paternal potver; the Roman family, accordingly, 
the perfected type of this form of the family. The srord/jniih'^ 
not originally signify the ideal of our modem philistine, trruci 
is a compound of sentimentality and domestic discord. Afflon? 
Pomans, in the beginning, it did not even refer to the married coupn 
and their children, but to the slaves alone. Famuiur means a 
hold slave and /emtiia signifies the totality of slat*« twlongirs 
to one individual. Even In the time of Galus the pmilia, w 
pacrimanium (that is, the inheritance) svas bequeathed V 
The expression was invented by the Romans to describe ® 
social organism, the head of which had under him wife and chd 
and a number of slaves, under Roman paternal power, with 
of life and death over them all. “The term, therefore, is no 0 
than the ironclad family system of the Latin tribes, which 
in after field agriculture and after legalized servitude, 
after the srparation of the Greeks and (Aryan) Latins." ^ 
Marx adds: “The modem family contains in embryo not onlys 
{servicus) but serfdom also, sir.ee from the \*ery beginning 
connfcicd with agricultural services. It contains within its 
miniature all the antagonisms which later dewlcp on a wide 


within society and its state.” 

Such a form of the family shows the transition 


of the 


‘ Majcimc Kovalevsky, TatUan Jet crithts it dt I'ivelutfon 
tt dt la pTOprUU.^Bd, 
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family to monogamy. In order to guarantee the fidelity of the wife, 
that is, the paternity of the children* the woman is placed in the 
man 's absolute power; if he kills her, he is but exercising his right. 

With the patriarchal family we enter the field of written history 
and, therewith, a field in which the science of comparative law can 
render us important assistance. And infact it hashete procured us con- 
siderable progress. We are indebted to Maxim Kovalevsky (Outline 
of the Origin and Evolution of the Fatntly and Property, Stockholm 
1890, pp. 6o-ioo)for the proof thatthepatriarchal household commu- 
nity [Hausgenossenschafe], such as we still find it today among the 
Serbs and the Bulgars under the designations of Zadruga (meaning 
something like fraternity) or Bratuvo (brotherhood), and among 
the Oriental peoples in a modified form, constituted the transition 
stage between the mother-right family which evolved out of group 
marriage and the individual family known to the modem world. 
This appears to be proved at least as far as the civilized peoples 
of the Old World, the Aryans and Semites, ate concerned. 

The South-Slavic Zadruga provides the best existing example 
of such a family community. It embraces several generations of 
the descendants of one father and their wives, who all live together 
in one household, till their fields in common, feed and clothe them- 
selves from the common store and communally own all surplus 
products. The community is under the supreme management of 
the master of the house (domdesn), who represents it in external 
efiaiis, may dispose of smaller objects, and manages the finances, 
being responsible for the latter as well as for the regular conduct 
of business. He is elected and does not by any means need to be 
the eldest. The women and their wx>rk arc under the direction of 
the mistress of the house {domdtica), who is i^ally tlie domitcin't 
wife. In the choice of husbands for the girls she has an important, 
often the decisive voice. Supreme power, however, is vested in the 
Family Council, the assembly of all adult members, women as well 
as men. To this assembly the master of the house renders his account; 
it makes all the important decisions, administen justice among 
the members, decides on purchases and sales of any importance, 
especially of landed property, etc. 

. It was only about ten years ago that the existence of such large 
family communities in Russia also was proved; they are now gen- 
erally recognized as being just as firmly rooted in the popular 
customs of the Russians as the cftl/tna, or village community. They 
figure in the most ancient Russian law code — the Pravda of Yaro- 
slav — under the same name (t«T) as in the Dalmatian Laws, and 
references to them may be found also in Polish and Czech historical 
sources. 
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^ According to Heusler (^Institutes cf German Right^') the economic 
unit among the Germans also was not originally Uie individual 
family in the modem sense* but the “house community" [Haus' 
getiossenschafi], consisting of several generations, or indiridual 
families, and more often than cot including plenty of bondsma. 
The Roman family, too, has been traced back to this tjpe, and is 
consequence the absolute power of the head of the house, as also 
the lack of rights of the remaining members of the family in relatioa 
to him, has recently been strongly questioned. Similar family com- 
munities are likewise supposed to have existed among the Celts 
in Ireland; in France they continued to exist in Nivemais under 
the name of par^onneries tight up to the French Revolution, tthile 
in Franche ComtS they are not quite extinct even today. In the 
district of Louhans (Saone et Loire) may be seen large peasant 
houses with a lofty communal central hall reaching up to the roofi 
surrounded by sleeping rooms, to which access is had by staircases 
of from six to eight steps, and in which dwell se«ral generatioos 
of the same family. 

In India, the household community with common tillage cr 
the soil was already mentioned byNearchus, in the time of Alexander 
the Great, and exists to this day in the same area, in the Punjab 
and the entire Northwestern part of the country. Kovalevsky him- 
self was able to testify to its existence In the Caucasus. It still exists 
in Algeria among the Kabyles. It is said to have existed *i} 
America; attempts are being made to identify it with thecfl/^wii 
in ancient Mexico, described by Zuriia; Cunow, on the other hwo, 
has proved fairly clearly (in Ausland, 1890, Nos. 42-44) that a kina 
of mark constitution existed in Peru (where, peculiarly 
the mark ^^'as called marca) at the time of the Conquest, with P_^rioo* 
ical allotment of the cultivated land, that is, individual tilwge' 

At any rate, the patriarchal household community with coa 
mon land ownership and common tillage now assumes quite 
significance than hitherto. We can no longer doubt the *rripor 
transitional role which it played among the civilized ima m J 
other peoples of the Old W’orld between the mother-right Jsmiij 
and the monopamian family. We shall return later on to 
conclusion drawn by Kovalevsky, namely, that it was UK - I 
the transition stage out of which dewloped the village, or > : 

community with individual cultivation and at first periodica , I 

permanent allotment of arable and pasture lands. . 

At familv life within these household communu 


As regards family life within these household 1 
’ A. lIcDtlfr, Institutioiun del deutieMei Heehti. DJ. I-IL Leifrlj I 1 
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it should be noted that in Russia> at least, the head of the house is 
reputed to be strongly abusing his position as far as the younger 
women, particularly his daughters-in-!flw, are concerned, and 
to be wry often converting them into a harem; these conditions are 
rather eloquently reflected in the Russian folk songs. 

A few words more about polygamy and polyandry before we 
deal with monogamy, which developed rapidly following the o\er- 
throw of mother right. Both these marriage forms can only be ex- 
ceptions, historical luxury products, so tospeak, unless they appeared 
side by side in any country, which, as is well known, is not the 
case. As, therefore, the men, excluded from polygamy, could not 
console themselws with the women left over from polyandry, the 
numerical strength of men and women without regard to social 
institutions having been fairly equal hitherto, it is evident that 
neither the one nor the other form of marriage could rise to general 
prevalence. Actually, polygamy on the part of a man was clearly 
a product of slavery and limited to a few exceptional cases. In the 
Semitic patriarchal family,only the patriarch himself and, at most, 
a couple of his sons lived in polygamy; the others bad to be content 
with one wife each. It remains the same today throughout the entire 
Orient. Polygamy is a privilege of the rich and the grandees, the 
wives being recruited chiefly by the purchase of female slaves; the 
mass of the people live in monogamy. Just such an exception is pro- 
vided by polyandry in India and Tibet, the certainly not uninter- 
esting origin of which from group marriage requires closer invest!' 
gation. In its practice, at any rate, it appears to be much more tol- 
erable than the jealous harem establishments of the Mohammedans. 
At least, among the Kairs in India, the men, in groups of three, 
four or more, have, to be sure, one wife In common; but each of 
them can simultaneously have a second wife in common with three 
or more other men, and, in the same way, a third wife, a fourth and 
so on. It is a wonder that McLennan did not disco\'er a new class — 
that of club ttlaniagc — in these marriage clubs, membership of sev- 
eral of which at a time was open to the men, and which he himself 
described. This marriage club business, hewevtr, is by no means 
real polyandry; on the contrary, as has been noted byGiraud-TeuIon, 
it is a specialized form of group marriage, the men living in poljg- 
amy, the women in poljar.dry. 

4. The Monogantian Family. As already indicated, this arises 
out of the pairing family in the transition period from the middle 
to the upper stage of barbarism, its final siciory being one of the 
signs of the beginning of civilization. It is based on the supremacy 
of the man; its express aim is the begetting of children of undisputed 
paternity, this paternity being required in order that these children 
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may in due time inherit their father's walth as his natural heirs. 
The monogamian family differs from pairing marriage in the far 
greater rigidity of the marriage tic, which can now no longer be dis- 
solved at the pleasure of either party. Now, as a rule, only the maa 
can dissolve it and cast off his wife- The right of conjugal Infidelity 
remains his even now, sanctioned, at least, by custom (the Codt 
NapoUoti expressly concedes this right to the husband as long as 
he docs not bring his concubine Into the conjugal home), and is exer- 
cised more and more with the growing development of society. 
Should the wife recall the ancient sexual practice and desire torerire 
it, she Is punished more severely than ever before. 

We arc confronted with this new form of the family in all its 
severity among the Greeks. While, as Marx observes, the position 
of the goddesses in mythology represents an earlier period, ttha 
women still occupied a freer and more respected place, in the Heroic 
Age we already find women degraded owing to the predominance of 
the man and the competition of female slaves. One may read in the 
Odyssey how Telemachus cuts his mother short and enjoins silence 
upon her. In Homer the young female captives become the objects 
of the sensual lust of the victon; the military chief#, one after the 
other, according to rank, choose the most beautiful ones for th:^ 
selves. The whole of the Iliad, as we know, revolvTS around the 
quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon over such a female sU^' 
In connection with each Homeric hero of importance 
made of a captive maiden with whom he shares tent and bed. 
maidens are taken back home, to the conjugal house, as was 
sandra by Agamemnon In Aeschylus. Sons bom of these 
ceive a small share of their father’s estate and are , 

freemen. Teukros was such an illegitimate son of Telamon 
was permitted to adopt his father’s name. The vvedcled wue 
expected to tolerate all this, but to maintain strict 
conjugal fidelity herself. True, in the Heroic Age the Greek ^ , 
more respected than in the period of civilization; for 
however, she is, in reality, merely the mother of his leg* 
heirs, his chief housekeeper, and the superintendent of the f 
slaves, whom he may make, and does make, his concubines at ^ ' 
is the existence of slavery side by side with monogamy, 
ofbeautiful young slaves who belong to the maw with all ./ jjjj, 

that from the very beginning stampedon monogamy itsspeci 

acter as monogamy only for the moman, but not for the m 


it retains this character to this day. be- 

As regards the Greeks of later times, we must dinere 
tween the Dorians and the looians. The former, of wn 
was the classical example, had in many respects more anci 
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risge relationships than even Homer indicates. In Sparta we find 
a form of pairing marriage — modified by the state m accordance 
with the conceptions there prevailing — which still retains many 
vestiges of groip marriage. Childless marriages were dissolvedj 
King Anaxandridas (about 650 B. C ) took another wife in addition 
to his first, childless one and maintained two households; King 
Aristoncs of the same period added a third to two previous wives 
who were barren, one of whom he, however, let go. On the other 
hand, several brothers could have a wife in common. A person hav- 
ing a preference for his friend's wife could share her with him; 
and it was regarded as proper to place one's wife at the disposal 
of a lusty “stallion," as Bismarck would say, even when this person 
was not a citizen. A passage in Plutarch, where a Spartan woman 
sends a lover who is pursuing her with his attentions to interview 
her husband, would indicate, according to Schomann, still greater 
sexual freedom Real adultery, the infidelity of the wife behind the 
back of her husband, was thus unheard of. On the other hand, do- 
mestic slavery was unknown in Sparta, at least in its heyday, 
the Helot serfs lived segregated on the estates and thus there was 
less temptation for the Spartiates* to have intercourse with their 
women. That in all these circumstances the women of Sparta enjoyed 
a very much more resprcced position than all other Greek women 
was quite natural. The Spartan women and the Hite of the Athenian 
httaerae are the only Greek women of whom the Ancients speak 
with respect, and whose remarks they consider as being worthy of 
record. 

Among the lonians— of whom Athens is characteristic— things 
were quite different, Girls learned only spinning, weaving and sewing, 
at best a little reading and writing. They were practically kept in 
seclusion and consorted only with other women. The women’s 
quarter was a separate and distinct part of the house, on the upper 
floor, or in the rear building, not easily accessible to men, partic- 
ularly strangers; to this the women retired when men visitors came. 
The women did not go out unless accompanied by a female slave; 
at home they were virtually kfpt under guard; Aristophanes speaks 
of Molossian hounds k'pt to frigliien off adulterers, while in Asiatic 
towns, at least, eunuchs were maintained to keep guard over the 
women; they were manufactured for the trade in Chios as early as 
Herodotus’ day, and according to Wachsmuth, not merely for the 
barbarians. In Euripides, the wife is described as oikurema, a thing 
for housekeeping (the word is m the neuter gender), and apart from 

* Spartiatef CUu of citiiens of ancleat Sparta eojorujE fuH civil right*, 
b contrast to the Helots.— £J. a 
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in 1846,* I find the following: “The first division of labour is that 
between roan and woman for ctuld breeding." And today I can add: 
The first class antagonism which appears in history coincides with 
the development of the aniagcsilMn between man and woman in 
monogamian marriage, and the first class oppression with that of 
the female sex fay the male. Monogamy was a great historical ad- 
vance, but at the same time it inaugurated, along with slavery 
and private wealth, that epoch, lasting until today, in which every 
advance is likewise a relative regression, in nhich the ivell-being 
and development of the one group are attained by the misery and 
repression of the other. It is the cellular form of civilized society, 
in ivhich we can already study the nature of the antagonisms and 
COTitradictiona which develop fully in the latter. 

The old relative freedom of sexual Intercourse by no means 
disappiared with the victory of the pairing family, or evenof mo- 
nogamy. "The old conjugal system, now reduced to narrowTr lim- 
its by the gradual disappearance of the punaluan groups, still en- 
vironed the advancing family, which it was to follow to the verge 
of civilization. ... It finally disappeared in the new form of ho- 
tacfiara, which ttlU follows mankind in civilixation as a d4*k shadow 
upon the family." By hetacrism Morgan means that extramarital 
temal intercoutse between men and urnnottied w"orocn which 
^*\it»ahngtide ef mcnogamy, MiJ, is is wvli knonn, has flourished 
in the most diverse forms during the whole period of civiliza- 
tion and is steadily developing into open prostitution. This he* 
Uerism Is directly traceable to group maifiage. to ihe sacrificial sur- 
tender of the women, whereby they purchased their tight to chastity 
^e surrender for money was at first a religious act, taking place 
in the temple of the Goddess of Lost, and the money originally 
flowed into the coffers of the temple. The hicrodulcs* of Anauis in 
Amcnia, of Aphrodite in Corinth, as well as the religious dancing 
girls attached to the temples in India— the so-called bayaderes 
(the word is a corruption of the Pottugtsesc IwiJcdeira, a female danc- 
er) — were the first prostitute*. This sacrificial surrender, originally 
obligatory for all women, was later practised vicariously by these 
priestesses alone on behalf of all the other women. Hetacrism among 
other peoples grows out of the sexual freedom permiti^ to pirli be- 
fore marriage— hence likcwiscasurvivalofgroup marriage, only trans- 
mitted to Us by another route. XTith the rise of property differentia- 
tion— that is, as far back as the upper stage of barbarism— wage 


. \TIie reference it la Dl/ trie Ccrwjii Uteheyl, Ena. 

irsatliiion: Kew York 19J9.— 
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nstitutioni but where the wife rebels against the domination of 
he husband. That this is not the case with all marriages no one 
mows better than the German philistine, who is no more capable 
)f ruling in the home than in the state, and whose wife, therefore, 
yith full justification, wears the breeches of which he is unworthy. 
But in consolation he Imagineshimselftobcfarsuperior to his French 
:ompanion in misfortune, who, more often thaii he, fares far worse. 

The roonogamian family, however, did not by any means ap- 
pear everywhere and always in the classically harsh form which it 
sssumed among the Greeks. Among the Romans, who as future 
ivorld conquerors took a longer, if less refined, view than the Greeks, 
u'Oman tvas more free and respected. The Roman believed the con- 
jugal fidelity of his wife to he adequately safeguarded by his power 
of life and death over her. Besides, the wife, just as well as the hus- 
band, could dissolve the marriage TOluntarily. But the greatest 
advance in the development of monogamy definitely occurred with 
the entry of the Germans into history, because, probably owing 
to their poverty, monogamy does not yet appear to have completely 
evolved among them out of the pairing marriage This we conclude 
from three circumstances mentioned by Tacitus: Firstly, despite 
their firm belief in the sanctity of marriage--“cach man is content- 
ed with a single wife, and the women lived fenced around with 
chastity”-^lygamy existed for men of rank and the tribal chiefs, 
« situation simiUr to that of the Americans among whom pairing 
marriage prevailed. Secondly, the transition from mother right to 
father tightcould only have been acompUshed a shott time previous- 
ly, for the mother’s brother— the closest male gentile relative 
according to mother right— was still regarded as being an almost 
closer relative than one’s own father, which likewise corresponds 
TO the standpoint of die American Indians, among whom Marx found 
the key to die understanding of our own prehistoric past, as he 
often Used to say. And thirdly, women among the Germans were 
highly respected and were influential in public affairs also — which 
directly conflicts with the domination of the male characteristic 
of rnonogamy. Nearly all these are points on which the Germans 
are m accord with the Spartans, among whom, likewise, as vve have 
already seen, pairing marriage had not completely disappeared. Thus, 
m this connection also, an entirely new element acquired world 
with the emergence of the Germans. The new monogamy 
which now developed out of the mingling of races on the ruins of 
the Roman world clothed the dominarionofthemen inmilder forms 
and permitted women to occupy, at least with regard to externals, 
a far freer and more respected position than classical antiquity had 
ever known. This, for the first time, created the possibility for the 
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or their young bourgeois son, and the consequence js naturally the 
ullest u^olding of the contradiction inherent in monogamy — 
iourishing hetaerism on the part of the husband, and flourishing 
idultery on the part of the wife. The Catholic Church doubtless 
ibolished divorce only because it was convinced that for adultery, 
is for death, there is no cure whatsoever. In Protestant countries, 
m theoiherhand, it is the rule that the bourgeois son is allowed to seek 
kwife for himself from his own class> more or less freely. Consequent- 
ly, marriage can be based on a certain degree of love which, for 
lecency's sake, is always assumed, in accordance with Protestant 
lypocrisy. In this case, hetaerism on the pari of the rnan 
Is less actively pursued, and adultery on the woman's part is not 
io much the rule. Since, in every kind of maraage, however, people 
remain what they were before they married, and since the citizens 
3f Protestant countries are mostly Philistines, this Protestant mo- 
nogamy leads merely, if we take the average of the best cases, to 
i wedded life of leaden boredom, which is described as domestic 
bliss. The best mirror of these two ways of marriage is the novel; 
the French novel for the Catholic style, and the German novel for 
the Protestant. In both cases “he gets it”: m the German novel 
the young man gets the girl; in the French, the husband gets the 
cuckold's horns. Which of the two is in the worse plight is not al- 
ways easy to make out. For the dullness of the German novel ex- 
cites the same horror in the French bourgeois as the “immorality” 
of the French novel excites in the German philistine, although 
lately, since “Berlin is becoming a metropolis,” the German novel 
has begun to deal a little less timidly with hetaerism and adultery, 
long known to exist there. 

In both cases, howewr, maniage is detemitved by the class po- 
sition of the participants, and to that extent always remains mar- 
riage of convenience. In both cases, this marriage of convenience 
often enough turns into the crassest prostitution — sometimes on 
both sides, but much more generally on the part of the wife, who 
ditTers from the ordinary courtesan only in that she does not hire out 
her body, like a wageworker, on piecework, but sells it into slavery 
Once for all. And Fourier's words hold good for all marriages ofeon- 
Ncnience: “ Just as in grammar two negatives make a positive, so in 
the rnorals of marriage, two prosiituiions make one virtue." Sex 
love in the relation of husband and wife is and can become the rule 
only among the oppressed classes, that is, at the present day, among 
the proletariat, no matter whether this relationship is offlcially 
sanctioned or not. But here all the foundations of classical monogamy 
are removed. Here, there is a complete absence of all property, for 
the safeguarding and inheritance of which monogamy and male 
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As fat as maiiUgc is concerned, even the most progressive law 
is fully satisfied as soon as the parlies formally register their volun- 
tary desire to get married. What happens behind the legal curtains, 
where real life is enacted, how this voluntary agreement is arrived 
ai — is no concern of the law and the jurist. And yet the simplest 
comparison of laws should serw to show the jurist what this volun- 
tary agreement really ainounts to. In countries where the children are 
legally assured of an obligatory share of their parents’ property 
and thus cannot be disinherited — in Germany, in the countries 
under French law, etc. — the children most obtain their parents' 
consent in the question of marriage. In countries under English law, 
where parental consent to marriage is not legally requisite, the 
parents have full testatory freedom over their property and can, if 
they so desire, cut their children off with a shilling. It is clear, 
therefore, that despite thisjOrrathet just because of this, among those 
classes which have something to inherit, freedom to marry is not one 
whit greater in England and America than in France or Germany. 

- The position is no better with regard to the juridical equality 
of man and woman io marriage. The inequality of the two before 
the law, which U a legacy of previous social conditions, is not the 
cause but the effect of the economic oppression of women. In the 
old communistic household, which embraced numerous couples 
and their children, the administration of the household, entrusted 
TO the women, was just as much a public, a socially necessary industry 
as the providing of food by the men. This situation changed with 
the patriarchal family, and even more with the monogamian indi- 
vidual family. The administration of the household lost Its public 
character. It was no longer the concern of society. 1: became a pritore 
sm-'icr. The wife became the first domestic servant, pushed out of 
participation in social production. Only modem large-scale industry 
again threw open to her — and only to the proletarian woman at 
that — the avenue to social production; but in such a way that, when 
she fulfils her duties in the private service of her family, she remains 
excluded from public production and cannot earn anything; and 
when she wishes to take part in public industry and earn her living 
tndepetidetitly, she is not In a position to fulfil her family duties. 
What applies to the woman in the factory applies to her in all the 
professions, tight up to medicine and Jaw. The modem individual 
family is based on the open or disguised domestic enslavement of 
the woman; and modem society k a mass composed solely of 
individual families as its molecule. Today, in the great majority 
of cases, the man has to be the earner, the breadwinner of the family, 
at least among the propertied classes, and this gives him a dominat- 
ing position which requires no special legal privileges. In the family. 
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domination were established. Therefore, there h no stimulus what- 
ewr here to assert male domination. What is more, the means, 
too, arc absent; bourgeois law, which protects this domination, 
exists only for the propertied classes and their dealings with the 
proletarians. It costs money, and therefore, owing to the worker's 
poverty, has no validity in hts attitude towards his wife. Pcnotal 
and social relations of quite a diiTerent sort arc the dccish'e factors 
here. Moreover, since large-scale industry has transferred the woo- 
on from the house to the labour market and the factory, and makesi 
her, often enough, the breadwinner of the family, the last remnants 
of male domination in the proletarian home have lost all foundation 
—except, perhaps, for some of that brutality towards women which 
became firmly rooted with the establishment of monogamy. Thus, 
the proletarian family is no longer monogamian in the strict sense, 
even in cases of the most passionate love and strictest faithfulnw 
of the two parties, and despite all spiritual and worldly benedictions 
which may have been received. The twoctemal adjuncts ofmonog- 
amy^etaerism and adultery— therefore, play an almost negh- 
gible role here; the woman has regained, in fact, the right of separa- 
tion, and when the man and woman cannot get along they 
part. In short, proletarian marriage is monogamian iDthcet)iEOlo|- 
ical sense of the word, but by no means in the historical 

Our jurists, to be sure, hold that the progress of legislation W 
an increasing degree removes all cause for complaint on the pa« 
of the woman. Modem civilized systems of law are rccogniaing o'’ 
and more, first, that, in order to be effective, marriage m^at be 
agreement voluntarily entered into by both parties; and secondly, t 
during marriage, too, both parties must be on an equal j, 

respect to tights and obligations. If, however, these two 
were consistently carried into effect, women would have all 


they could ask for. .Ljt 

This typical lawyer’s reasoning is exactly the same ^ _ 

with which the radical republican bourgeois dismisses the P , 
ian. The labour contract is supposed to be voluntarily j 
into by both parties. But it is taken to be voluntarily ® 
into as soon as the law has put both parries on an cqua 
on paper. The power given to one party by its different c as 
tion, the pressure it exercises on the other — the real ccono 
tion of both — all this is no concern of the law. And - ,[jj 

again, are supposed to have equal rights for the durati jjy 
labour contract, unless one or the other of the the 

waived them. That the concrete economic situation co P. . 
worker to forego even the slightest semblance of equa 
this again is something the law cannot help. 
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as certainly as will those of its supplement — prostitution. Monogamy 
arose out of the concentration of considerable wealth in the hands 
of one person — and that a man — and out of the desire to bequeath 
this wealth to this man's children and to no one else's For this 
purpose monogamy was essential on the woman’s part, but not on 
the man’s; so that this monogamy of the woman in no way hindered 
the overt or covert polygamy of the man. The impending social 
revolution, however, by transforming at least the far greater part 
of permanent inheritable wealth— the means of production— into 
social property, will reduce all this anxiety about inheritance to 
a Tninimum. Since monogamy arose from economic causes, will 
it disappear when these causes disappear? 

One might not unjustly answer- far from disappearing, it will 
only begin to be completely realized. For with the conversion of 
the means of production into social prrperty, wage labour, the 
proletariat, also disappears, and therewith, also, the neccssityfor 
a certain — statistically calculable— number of women to surrender 
themselves for money. Prostitution disappears; monogamy, instead 
of declining, finally becomes a reality-^or the men as well 
At all events, the position of the men thus undergoes considerable 
change. But that of the women, of all women, also undergoes impor- 
tant alteration- With the passage of the means of production into 
common property, the individual family ceases to be the economic 
unit of society. Private housekeeping is transformed into a social 
industry. The care and education of the children becomes a public 
matter. Society takes care of all children equally, iirespectiw 
©{whether they are bom in wedlock or not. Thus, the anxiety about 
the “consequences," which is today the most important social 
factor — both moral and economic— that hinders a girl from giving 
herself freely to the man she lows, disappears. Will this not be 
cause enough for a gradual rise of mote unrestrained sexual in- 
tticourse, and along with it, a roore lenient public opinion regarding 
virginal honour and feminine shame? And finally, have we not 
seen that monogamy and prostitution in the modern world, although 
opposites, are nevertheless inseparable opposites, poles of the same 
social conditions? Can prostitution disappear without dragging 
monogamy with it into the abyss? 

Here anew factor comes into operation, a factor that, at most, 
existed in embryo at the time when monogamy developed, namely, 
individual sex love. 

Ko such thing as indmdual sex love existed before the Middle 
Ages. That personal beauty, intimate association, similarity ia 
inclinations, etc., aroused desire fbr sexual intercourse among people of 
opposite sexes, that men as well « women were not totally indifferent 
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HniriS the wife represents the proletariat. In the ia- 

dustrial ^TO^Id, however, the specific character of the economic op- 
pression that weighs down the proletariatstands out in all its sharp- 
ness only after all the special legal privileges of the capitalist class 
ve D^n set aside and the complete juridical equality of both 
classes is established. The democratic republic does not abolish 
®*tt3gonism between the two classes; on the contrary, it proriJss 
me held on which it is fought out. And, similarly, the peculiif 
character of man’s domination orer woman in the m^em family,: 
and the necessity, as well as the manner, of establishing real social 
equality between the two, will be brought out into full relief only 
when both are completely equal before the law. It will then becorw 
evident that the first premise for the emancipation of women it 
the reintroduction of the entire female sex into public indus^ 
and that this again demands that the quality possessed by the individ- 
ual family of being the economic unit of society be abolished. 


We have, then, three chief forms of marriage, which, by 
large, conform to the three main stages of human dewlcr'^m*' 
For Mvagery— group marriage, for barbarism— pairing martispl 
for civilization— monogamy, supplemented by adultery and prosiitu* 
tion. In the upper stage of barbarism, between pairing marii*S* 
and monogamy, the-c is wedged In the dominion exercised byw«i 
over female slaves, and polygamy. 

As our whole exposition has shown, the advance to be noted 
in this sequence is linked with the peculiar fact that while womffl 
are more and more deprived of the sexual freedom of group nwrritge, 
the men are not. Actually, for men, group marriage exists to ihlj 
day. What for a woman is a crime entailing dire legal and 
consequences, is regarded in the case of a man as being honouttvic 
or, at most, as a slight moral stain that one bean with 
The more the old traditional hetaerism is changed in our dsy 
capitalist commodity production and adapted to It, and the ino. 

It is transformed into unconcealed prostitution, the more denwfa i 
ing arc its effects. And it demoralizes the men far rnore IMO 
does the women. Among women, prostitution degrades only * 
unfortunates who fall into its clutches: and evrn these are f"* , 
graded to the degree that is generally believed. On the other H • 
it degrades the character of the entire male wrorlJ. Thus, ® 
cases out of ten, a long engagement is practically a prrpjr 


school for conjugal infidelity. 

Wearerrow approichingaiocialrevolution 
cxlatifig economic foundations of monogamy 


in which the hithfft^ 
will dbi.-'pc" 
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as ctitainly as will those of its aupptement — prostitution. Monogamy 
arose out of the concentration of considerable wealth in the hands 
of one person — and that a man — and out of the desire to bequeath 
this tceallh to this man’s children and to no one else’s. For this 
purpose monogamy was essential on the woman’s part, but not on 
the man's; so that this monogamy of the woman in no way hindered 
the overt or covert polygamy of the man. The impending social 
revolution, however, by transforming at least the far greater part 
of pemanent inheritable wealth — the means of production — into 
social property, will reduce all this anxiety about inheritance to 
a minimum. Since monogamy arose from economic causes, will 
it disappear when these causes disappear? 

One might not unjustly answer: far from disappearing, it will 
only begin to be completely realized. For with the conversion of 
the means of production into social property, wage labour, the 
proletariat, also disappears, and therewith, also, the necessityfor 
a certain— statistically calculable— ^vumber of women to sunender 
themselves for money. Prostitution disappears; monogamy, instead 
of declining, finally becomes a reality— for the men as well. 

At all events, the position of the men thus undergoes considerable 
change. But that of the women, of all women, also undergoes impor- 
tant alteration. With the passage of the means of production into 
common property, the individual family ceases to be the economic 
unit of society. Private housekeeping is transformed into a social 
industry. The care and education of the children becomes a public 
matter. Society takes care of all children equally, irrespective 
of whether they are bom in wedlock or not. Thus, the anxiety about 
the “consequences,” which is today the most important social 
factor — both moral and economic— that hinders a girl from giving 
herself freely to the man she loves, disappeats Will this not be 
cause enough for a gradual rise of more unrestrained sexual in- 
tercourse, and along with it, a more lenient public opinion regarding 
virginal honour and fetnlnioe shame’ And finally, have we not 
seen that monogamy and prostitution in the modern world, although 
opposites, are nevertheless inseparable opposites, poles of the same 
social conditions? Can prostitution disappear without dragging 
monogamy with it into the abyss? 

Here anew factor comes into operation, a factor that, at most, 
existed in embryo at the time vrfien monogamy developed, namely, 
individual sex love. 

No such thing as individual sex love existed before the Middle 
Ages. That personal beauty, intimate association, similarity in 
iticlmaticins,eic., aroused desire for sexual intercourse among people of 
oppositesexes, that men as well as women were not totally indifferent 
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to the question of with whom they entered into this most intbatt 
relation is obvious. But this is still a far cry from the sex love rf 
our day. Throughout antiquity marriages were arranged by t.'s 
parents; the parties quietly acquiesced. The little conjugal low 
that was known to antiquity was not in any way a subjectivT ineb- 
nation, but an objective duty; not a reason for but a correlate cf 
marriage. In antiquity, low affairs in the modern sense occur only 


outside ofhcial society. The shepherds, whose joys and somnvs b 
love are sung by Theocritus and Moschus, or by Longus ’ ZXjytAntj 
andChloCi are mere slaves, who have no share in the state, the sphere 
of the free citizen. Except among the slaves, however, we find low 
affairs only as disintegration products of the declining ancient 
world; and with women who are abo beyond the pale of officii! 
society, with hetaerae, that Is, with alien or freed women: in AihenJ 
beginning with the ew of its decline, in Rome at the time cf the 
emperors. If low affairs really occurred between free male anJfe* 
male citizens, it was only in the form of adultery. And sex low 
in our sense of the term was so immaterial to that classical low 
poet of antiquity, old Anacreon, that even the sex of the betivw 
one was a matter of complete indifference to him. 

Our sex low differs materially from the simple sexual deslwi 
the eres, of the ancients. First, it presupposes regiproeal low w 
the part of the loved one; in this respect, the woman stanJi • 
par with the man; whereas in the ancient eroi, the woman wa* by 
no means always consulted. Secondly, sex love attains » 
of intensity and permanency where the two parties regard non-p'’* 
session or separation as a great. If not the greatest, misfortune, 
in order to possess each other they take great harards, even 
risking life itself — what in antiquity happened, at best, 
cases of adultery. And finally, a new rnorai standard arises forjui 
ing sexual intercourse. The question asked Is not only 
such intercourse was legitimate or illicit, but abo whether lt*n 
from mutual love or not? ft goes without saying that in feud 
bourgeois practice this new standard fares no better than *’ • 

Tl,.r {r fjfes no 


other moral standards — it is simply ignored. But it fares no 
either. It is recojrnired in theory, on paper, like »)1 the rest- 


either. It is recognized in theory, on paper, like ail the res'- 
more than this caimot be expected for the present. . 

Where antiquity broke off with its start towards lex lo • ' 
Middle Ages began, namely, with adultery. VI'e have , 

scribed chivalrous love, which gave rise to the Songs ^ 

There is still a wide gulf between thb kind of Lsve. whuti 
at breaking up matrimony, and the love destined to be JtJ ' 
tion, a gulf never ccmplexsly bridged by the 
when wt psjs from the frivoIOBS LaUns to the vinuoui Germi 
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WT find, in the Sihelyr^enlitd, that Kricmhild — although sc- 
crttly In 1o« with Siegfried ewry whli as rnuch 05 he is with her — 
newnhclcsi, in reply to Gunther ’a iBiimation that he has plighted 
her to a knight whom he does not name, answers simply: “You have 
no need to ask; os j-ou command, so will I be foreser. He whom >ou, 
my lord, choose for my husband, to him will I gladly plight my 
troth." It newr esm occurs to her that her Jotr could possibly be 
considered in this matter Gunther seeks the hand of Ilrunhild without 
es-er having seen her, and Eoel docs the same with Kricmhild. 
The same occurs in the GuJrutt, where Sigebant r>f Ireland seeks 
the hand of Ute the Norwegian, IIcicl of llegelingen that of Hilde 
of Ireland; and lastly, Siegfried of Morland, Hartmut of Ormany 
and Ilcrwig of Seeland seek the hand of Gudnin; and here for the 
first time it happens that Gudrun, of her own free will, decides in 
favour of the last named. As a rule, the bride of a young prince is 
selected by his partntsi if these ate no longer alive, he chases her 
himself with the courucl of his highest vassal chiefs, whose word 
carries great weight in all cases. Nor can it be otherwise. For the 
knight, or baron, just as for the prince himself, marriage is a po- 
litical act, an opportunity for the accession of power through new 
altiances; the interests of the f{«uu and not individual inclination 
art the decisive factor. How an love here hope to have the last 
word regarding marriage? 

It was the same for the gutldsman of the medieval towns. The 
very privileges which protecied him— the guild charters with their 
special stipulations, the artificial lines of demarcation which legally 
separated him from other guilds, from his own fellow guildsmen and 
from his joumejTncn and apprentices-<onsidcrably restricted the 
circle in which he could hope to secure a suitable spouse. And the 
question as to who wws the most suitable was definitely decided 
under this complicated spiem, not by individual inclination, but 
by family Interest. 

Up to the end of the Middle Ages, therefore, marriage, in the 
overwhelming majority of cases, remained what it had been from 
the commencement, an affair that was not decided by the two prin- 
cipal parties. In the beginning one ame into the world married, 
married to a whole group of the opposite sex. A similar relation 
probably existed in the later forms of group marriage, only with an 
cver-incrcasing narrowing of the group. In the pairing family it is 
the rule that the mothers arrange ihcir children's marriages; and 
here also, considerations of new tics of relationship that are to 
strengthen the joung couple’s position In the gens and tribe are 
the decisive factor. And when, with the predominance of private 
property over common property, and with the interest in inher- 



nance, fullicr ripht and monogamy gain the atcendarcy, marfug! 
I>«pmet more than ncr dependent <*n economic cemidfratiems. T>.s 
/omof marriage bypurcbaieditappearj, the ira.iMcticm itstlCit waa 
c\tr-incrca5ing degree carried out in such a way that not only the 
woman hut the man alio »» appraised, not by hlJ personal qualities 
htjl by bis possessions. TbO idea that the rsutuai /ncb'natiocJ C'! 
the principal panics should be the overriding reason for matrimony 
had iKcn tinhcard-sif In the practice of the ruling classes from the 
vrry Ivginning. Sueb ijiincs took place, at beat, in ronur:ce cniy, 
or— Among the oppressed classes, which did not count. 

'rius was the situation found by capitalist production when, 
follosving the era of geographical discovTries, it »er our ro corquw 
the world through world trade and manufacture. One would think 
that this mode of matrimony should have suited it exceedingly, and 
such was actually the ease. And yet — the irtsny of world history n 
Unfathomable — it wms capitalist prsnluction that had to make the 
decisive breach in it. Ily transforming all things into commodities, 
it dissolved all ancient traditional relations^ and for inherited ctis* 
toms and historical rights it substituted purchase and sale, *fR<* 
contract. And H. S. Blaine, the English jurist, believed that he 
made a colossal discovery w-hen he said that our entire progma 
in comparison svith previous epochs consists in our having evolved 
from status to contract, from an inherited state of affairs to ooe vol* 
untarily contracted—^ statement which, in so far as it is correct, 
was contained long ago in the Commuttisi Manifesto. 

But the closing of contracts presupposes people «ho can freelf 
dispose of their persons, actions and possessions, and who meet each 
other on equal terms. To create such •free" and “equal" pcopk 
was precisely one of the chief tasks of capitalist production. _Ab 
though in the beginning this took place only in a semiconscious 
manner, and in religious guise to boot, nevertheless, from rfee tiwe 
of the Lutheran and Calvinistic Reformation it became a firm pri^ 
ciple that a person was completely responsible for his actions omy 
if he possessed full freedom of the will when performing thOT, and 
it was an ethical duty to resist all compulsion to commit uneibica 
acts. But how does this fit in with the previous practice of matri- 
mony? According to bou^cois conceptions, matrimony was a «/>- 
tract, a legal affair, indeed the most important of all, since it dis 
posed of the body and mind of two persons for life. True enoug , 
formally the bargain was struck voluntarily; it was not done witj 
out the consent of the parties; but how this consent was obtaineo. 
and who really arranged the marriage was known only too wei • 

But if real freedom to decide was demanded for all other contract^ 
why not for this one? Had not the ti«» young people about to w 
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paired the right freely to dispose of themselves, their bodies and 
its organs? Did not sex beewne the fashion as a consequence 
of chivalry, and was not the love of husband and wife its correct 
bourgeois form, as against the adulterous love of the knights? But 
if it was the duty of married people to love each other, ivas it not 
just as much the duty of lovers to marry each other and nobody else’ 
And did not the tight of these lovers stand higher than that of par- 
ents, relatives and other traditional marriage brokers and match- 
makers’ If the right of free personal investigation unceremoniously 
forced its way into church and religion, how could it halt at the 
intolerable claim of the older generation to dispose of body and 
soul, the property, the happiness and unhappiness of the younger 
generation? 

These questions were bound to arise m a period which loosened 
all the old social ties and which shook the foundations of all tradi- 
tional conceptions. At one stroke the size of the world had increased 
nearly tenfold. Instead of only a quadrant of a hermsphere the whole 
globe was now open to the gaze of the West Europeans who hastened 
to take possession of the other set'en quadrants And the thousand- 
year-old barriers set up by the medieval prescribed mode of thought 
vanished in the same way as did the old, narrow barriers of the 
homeland. An infinitely wider horizon opened up both to man’s 
outer and inner eye. Of what avail were the good intentions of re- 
spectability, the honoured guild privileges handed down through 
the generations, to the young man who was allured by India’s riches, 
by the gold and silver mines of Mexico and Potosi? It was the knight- 
errant period of the boutgeoisiet ii had its tomanct also, and its 
love dreams, but on a bourgeois basis and, in the last ana]>-$is, 
with bourgeois ends in view. 

Thus it happened that the rising bourgeoisie, particularly in 
the Protestant countries, where the existing order was shaken up 
most of all, increasingly iccogniMd freedom of contract for Tnairiage 
also and carried it through in the manner described above. Marriage 
remained class marriage, but, within the confines of the class, the 
parties were accorded a certain degree of freedom of choice. And 
on paper, in moral theory as in poetic description, nothing was more 
unshakably established than that every marriage not based on 
mutual sex Io\-c and on the really free a g ree m ent of man and wife 
wws immoral. In short, love marriage was proclaimed a human 
right; not only as man’s right (dr^ii de rhpmme) but also, by way 
of exception, as woman s right (dm't de la femme). 

Cut in one respect ihU hiunan right differed frotn all other sev- 
calted human rights. tThile, in practice, the latter remained limited 
to the ruling class, the bourgeoisie — the oppressed class, the prole- 
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uriai, ly:in[: dircclly nf tntlirccily tl«pfi«d of them— the Jronyrf 
hhtoryB^icru h»etf here once a(nm. The rulinjtclasi continue} to be 
dominated hv the famliiar economic InlTucnccs and, therefofc, only in 
exceptional caiet can it ehowfeally voluntary marriages: whffeaJ, 
0} VK ha\-c }ccn, the^e are the mle amonp the dominated class. 

Thus, full freedom Irj marriape can become irenerally opentin 
only when the nNihtion of capitalitt production, and of the prepetty 
relations created by it, has remored all those secondary econooi 
considerations sshich still exert so powerful an influence on the choice 
of a partner Tiien, n» other motive remains than mutual affection. 

.Since sex lotr ii by ifs srry nature exciuslre— oJthough this 
exclusiveness is fully realised today only in the woman— th« 
marriape based on sex love Is by its vrry nature monogamy. IT* 
have seen how riphi Hachofcn svas when he ttparded the adracce 
from group marriage to individual marriapt chiefly as the wotfc 
of the women; only the advance from pairinp marriage toinoiwga®y 
can be placed to the men’s account, and, historically, this coo- 
shied rssenliaJJy in a n-ontning nf ihe posUioo of wnmeo and w 
facilitating infidelity on the part of the men. With the dlsappesranee 
of the economic considerations which compelled svomen to tolerate 
the customary infidelity of the men— the anxiety abJut their ow 
livelihood and even more about the future of their children-^ 
equality of woman thus achieved svill, judging from all preT>*^ 
experience, result far more effectively in the men becoming rcauf 
inonoparoous than in the women becoming polyandrous. 

VITiat will most definitely disappear from monogamy, 
is all the characteristics stamped on it in consequence of its haviCo 
arisen out of property relationships. These are, first, thepredo® 
nance of the man, and secondly, the indissolubility of aamap- 
The predominance of the man In marriage is simply a consequence 
his economic predominance and will vanish with it automatics y 
The indissolubility of marriage is partly the result of the . 
conditions under which monogamy arose, and partly a 
from the time when the connection between these economic ro 
tions and monogamy was not yet correctly understood an 
exaggerated by religion. Today it has been breached a mous 
fold. If only marriages that are based on lore are moral, 

Only those are moral in which love continues. The durauoa 

urge of individual sex love differs very much accorduig to the n 

ual, particularly among men; and a definite cessation ot 

or its displacement by a new passionate love, makes sep , 

blessing for both parties as well as for society. 

spared the ejqjerience of wading through the useless mire 

proceedings. 
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Thus, what we can conjecture at present about the regulation 
of sex relationships after the impending cffacement of capitalist 
production is, in the main, of a negative character, limited mostly 
to what will vanish. But what will be added? That will be settled 
after a new generation has grown up: a generation of men who never 
in all their lives ha\x had occasion to purchase a woman’s surrender 
either with money or with any other means of social power, and 
of women who have never been obliged to surrender to any man out 
of any consideration other than that of real love, or to refrain from 
giving themselves to their beloved for fear of the economic conse- 
quences. Once such people appear, they will not care a rap about 
what we today think they should do. TTiey imll establish their own 
practice and their own public opinioti, conformable therewith, on 
the practice of each individual — and that’s the end of it. 

In the meantime, let us return to Morgan, from whom we have 
strayed quite considerably. The historical investigation of the 
social institutions which developed during the period of civiliza- 
tion lies outside the scope of his book. Consequently, he concerns 
himself only briefly with the fate of monogamy during this period. 
He, too, regards the development of the monogamian family as 
an advance, as an approximation to the complete equality of the 
sexes, without, however, considering that this goalhas been reached. 

• But, he says, “when the fact is accepted that the family has 
passed through four successive forms, and is now in a fifth, the ques- 
tion at once arises whether this form can be permanent in the future. 
The only answer that can be given is that it must advance as society 
advances, and change as society changes, even es it has done m the 
past. It is the creation of the social system, and will reflect iu 
culture. As the monogamian family has improved greatly since 
the commencement of civilization, and very sensibly in modem 
times, it is at least supposable that it is capable of still further 
improvement until the equality of the sexes is attained. Should the 
monogamian family in the distant future fail to answer the require- 
ments of society it is impossible to predict the nature of its successor " 

ni 

THE IROQUOIS GENS 

VTe now come to a further discotrry of Morgan's, which is at 
least as important as the reconstruction of the primitive form of 
the family out of the systems of consanguinity. The demonstration 
of the fact that the bodies of eonMuguinei within the American-In- 
dian tribe, designated by the names of animals, are in essence identi- 
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c«J ttifh tUs gefifj of the Greeks ind the gtntts of the Romans; that 
the American was the original form of the gens and the Greek and 
Roman the latcrt ileri\'ati« form; that the entire social organiaatloa 
of the Greeks and Romms of prlmiiisr limes in pent, phrairy and 
trilw finds its faithful parallel in that of the American Indiaas; 
that (as far as our present sources of information go) the pens is in 
institution common to all (*arl>ariaRt up to their entry into ciriliza- 
tion, and c«n afterwards— this demonstration cieated up at one 
stroke the most difTicult parts of the earliest Greek and Roman 
history. At the same time it has ihttm-n unexpected light oa the 
fundamental features of the social ronstitution of primitist limes— 
before the introduction of the itau. Simple as this may sem srh« 
one knows it — neserthekss. Morgan discoseted it only srry recently. 
In his previous work, published in 1871, he had not yet hit upon the 
secret, the discosxry of sshich since reduced for a time the usuaify 
so confident English prehistorians to a mouse^Uke silence. 

Tlic Latin word g<ns, which Morgan employs as a general desig- 
nation for this body of fonsanfuinei, is, like its Greek equivalent, 
genot, derisTd from the common Aryan root gan (in German, where 
the Aryan g is, according to rule, replaced by k, it is kan), which 
means to beget. Gtns, genes, the Sanscrit janai, the Gothic 
(in accordance with the ubovc-mentioned rule), the ancient Nordic 
and Anglo-Saxon kyn, the English kin, the Middle High Gemm 
kunne, oil equally signify kinship, descent. Howerer, gen: in the 
Latin and gertos in the Greek are specially used for those bodies 
of consangiiitici which boast a common descent (in this case froin 
a common male ancestor) and which, through certain social md 
religious institutions, are linked together into a special community, 
whose origin andnarure had hitherto, nerertheless, remained obscure 


to all our historians. 

We have already seen abore, in connection with the punaluao 
family, how a gens in its original form is constituted. It consi^ 
of all persons who, by virtue of punaluan marriage and in accoitr 
ance with the conceptions necessarily predominating therein, consU* 
tute the recognized descendants of a definite individual anceswss, 
the founder of the gens. Since paternity is uncertain in this form 
of the family, female lineage alone is t-alid. Since the brothers may 
not marry their sisters, but only women of different descent, 
children born of such women fall, according to mother right, out- 
side the gens. Thus, Only the offspring of the of each genera- 

tion remain in the kinship ^oup, tvhile the offspring of the sons 
go over into the gentes of their mothers. What, then, “ 

this consanguine group once it coMtitutes itself as a separate group, 
as against similar groups within the tnbe. 
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Morgan takes the gens of the Iroquois, patticularty that of 
the Seneca tribe, as the classical form of the original gens They 
have eight getites, named after the foUowing animals' i) Wolf; 
a) Bear; 3) Turtle; 4) Beaver; 5) Deer, 6) Snipe; 7) Heron; 8) Hawk. 
The following usages prevail in cacii gens; 

I. It elects its sachem (headman m times of peace) and its chief 
(leader in war), The sachem had to be elected from within the gens 
itself and his office was hereditary in the gens, in the sense that 
it had to be immediately filled whenever a vacancy occurred. The 
war chief could be elected also outside the gens and the office could 
at times remain vacant. The son of the previous sachem never suc- 
ceeded to the office, since mother right prevailed among the Iroquois, 
and the son, therefore, belonged to a different gens The brother or 
the sister’s son, however, was often elected. All voted at the elec- 
tion— both men and women. The choice, however, had to be con- 
firmed by the remaining seven gentes and only then was the elected 
person ceremonially installed, this being carried out by the general 
council of the entire Iroquois Confederacy. The significance of this 
will be seen later. The sachem’s authority within the gens was of 
a paternal and purely moral character. He had no means of coercion 
at his command. He was by virtue of his office a member also of 
the tribal council of the Senecas, as well as of the Council of the 
Confederacy of all the Iroquois. The war chief could give orders 
only in military expeditions. 

a. The gens can depose the sachem and war chief at will. This 
again is carried through jointly by the men and women. There- 
after, the deposed rank as simple warriors and private persons 
like the rest. The council of the tribe can also depose the sachems, 
even against the wishes of the gens. 

3. No member is permitted to marry within the gens. This is 
the fundamental rule of the gens, the bond which keeps it together; 
It is the negative expression of the very positive blood relationship 
by virtue of which the individuals associated in it really become a 
gens. By the discovery of this simple fact Alorgan, for the first time, 
revealed the nature of the gens. How little the gens had been under- 
stood until then is proved by the earlier reports concerning savages 
and barbarians, in which the various bodies constituting the gentile 
or^nization arc ignorantly and indiscriminately referred to as 
tribe, clan, thum, etc.; and regarding these it is sometimes asserted 
that marriage within any such body is prohibited. This gave rise to 
the hopeless confusion, in which Mr. McLennan could intervene as a 
mpoleon, mating order by his fiat: All tribes arc divided into 
those within which marriage is forbidden (exogamous) and those 
Within which it is permitted (endogamous). And after having thus 
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cal with th* Pf the Greet* anJ the gtnett of the Roraiw; that 
the Amertcan wat the original form of the perr and theCrerk isd 
Roman the later, derivatiw form; that the entire social orpaniMticn 
*" Roman* of primitive time* In pent, phratry aad 

tni’C find* it* faithful partillel in that of the American Indiac*; 
that (a* far a* our present source* of information po) the pria it m 
in*titution common to all harliarian* up to their entry into civiKza* 
tion. artd even afterward*— thi* dcmonttraiion cleared up at ece 
stroke the mmi diffiailt part* of the earliest Creek and Rcnaa 
history. At the same itmc It ha* throsvn unexpected light on tit 
fundamental features of the social constitution of primitive times—' 
before the Introduction of the $fau. Simple os this may seem whes' 
one knos*** it — noxrthcless, .Morgan discosTfcd it only very recently. 
In his previous work, published in iRyi. he had not >-et hit upon ths 
secret, the discovery of sshlch since reduced for a time the usually 
so confident Hriplish prehistorians to a mouse-like silence. 

TTtc Latin ssord gent, which .Morpan cn*plo>-s as a general desig- 
nation for this body of eonunguinti, is. like its Greek equivalent^ 
gtnot, derlsed from the common Aryan root gan (in Gcman, wbw 
the Aryan p is, according to rule, replaced by k, It is ion), whi^ 
means to t<gct. Gens, genot, the Sanscrit janas, the Gothic 
(in accordance with the abosc-mentioned rule), the ancient Kordie 
ond Anglo-Sa.xon fyn, the English km, the AliddJe High Gennan 
kSnne, all equally signify kinship, descent. However, gens in to 
Latin and genas in the Greek arc specially used for those bodio 
of ccnsanguinei which boast a common descent (in this case ftem 
a common male ancestor) and which, through certain social sod 
religious institutions, arc linked together into a special community, 
whose origin and nature had hitherto, nevertheless, remained obscure 


to ell our historians. 

We have already seen above, in connection with the punaluaa 
family, how a gens in its original form is constituted. It 
of all persons who, by virtue of punaluan marriage and in accoi^ 
ance with the conceptions necessarily predominating therein, cons i- 
tute the recognized descendants of a definite individual ancesue^ 
the founder of the gens. Since paternity is uncertain in ^is 
of the family, female lineage alone is v’alid. Since the brothers in y 
not marry their sisters, but only women of different descent, 
children born of such women fall, according to mother right, ou 
side the gens. Thus, only the offspring of the daughters of each genera 
tion remain in the kinship group, while the offspring of the son 
go over into the gentes of flieir motheis. What, then. 
this consanguine group once it cemtitutes itself as a separate group, 
as against similar groups within the tribe? 
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Morgan takes the gens t>f the Itoguots, particulaily that of 
the Seneca tribe, as the classical fbrm of the original gens. They 
have eight genres, named after the following animals; i) Wolfj 
a) Bear; 3) Turtle; 4) Beaver; 5) Deer; 6) Snipe; 7) Heron; 8) Hawk. 
The following usages prevail io each gens: 

T . It elects its sachem (headman in limes of peace) and its chief 
(leader in war). The sachem had to be elected from within the gens 
itself and his office was hereditary in the gens, in the sense that 
it had to be immediately filled whenever a vacancy occurred. The 
war chief could be elected also outside the gens and the office could 
at limes remain vacant. The son of the previous sachem never suc- 
ceeded to the office, since mother right prevailed among the Iroquois, 
and the son, therefore, belonged to a different gens. The brother or 
the sister’s son, however, was often elected. All voted at the elec- 
tion — both men and women. The choice, however, had to be con- 
firmed by the remaining seven gentes and only then was the elected 
person ceremonially Installed, this being carried out by the general 
council of the entire Iroquois Confederacy. The significance of this 
will be seen later. The sachem’s authority within the gens was of 
a paternal and purely moral character. He had no means of coercion 
at his command. He was by virtue of his office a member also of 
the tribal council of the Senecas, as well as of the Council of the 
Confederacy of all the Iroquois. The war chief could give orders 
only in military expedition?. 

2. The gens can depose the sachem and war chief at will. This 
again U carried through jointly by the men and women. There- 
after, the deposed rank as simple warriors and private persons 
like the rest. The council of the tribe can also depose the sachems, 
even against the wishes of the geos. 

3- No member is permitted to marry within the gens. This is 
the fundamental rule of the gens, the bond which keeps it together, 
It IS fie negative expression of the very positive blood relationship 
hy virtue of which the individuals associated in it really become a 
gens. By the discovery of this simple fact Morgan, for the first time, 
Kvealed the nature of the gens. How little the gens had been under- 
stood until then is proved by the earlier rejxjrts concerning savages 
and baebarians, in which the various bodies constituting the gentile 
org^ization are ignorantly and indiscriminately referred to as 
th thum, etc.; and regarding these it is sometimes asserted 

within any such body is prohibited. This gave rise to 
e hopsless confusion in which Mr. AIcLconan could intervene as a 
apoleon, creating order by his fiat: All tribes are divided into 
within which marriage is (bcbiddeti (exogamous) and those 
ittua which it is permitted (endogamous). And after having thus 
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iliofouelily ttiuJdle.l m-i(irri hs cnutd Induijrc In moit profouaJ 
Inwilipiiinr.* n\ iti which of hi« inti obiiird cUtsci vn% the olJcr, 
exnpamy or cmJojjamy Thit non<cn<e erased aHtnmatically with 
the di^cotTfy of the pent l««J on Mood rehtiomhip and the conse* 
tjucnl Impotttlnlit) of mnrriapc between liffnembcM. Obvloualyitt 
the »lnpc 1)1 which «c find the IttNjHPH, the rule forbidding Wf* 
riape within the pent K fnttexibly adhered to. 

4 'Hie pri’pcft) of deceated pcfcofvi wat dittrihuted among 
remaininp tnemlKft tif. the pent — It had to fcnuln in the gew. Is 
view of the inupnificancc of the cffceit which an Iroquois could 
leave, the hentape wav divided nmonp the nearest relatives in the 
pens; when a m.in died, am'mphit natural brothen and sisters ttd 
his m.iirrnal uncle, when a woman died, then among her chil^ 
and natural visiers, hut not hee brothers. That is precise^ 
the fcavon why it wav impossible for man and wife to ichen^ 
from each other, and why children could not inherit from theit 
father. 

5. nic mcmlKn of the pens were bound to pive one anotbw » 
sistance, protection and particularly support in avenging injun« 
inflicted by outsiders. The individual depended and could depw 
for his security on the protection of the pens. Whoever injurw 
him injured the whole pens. From this— the blood lies of the gens-" 
arose the obligation of blood revenge, which was uaconditiona^ 
recogniacd by the Iroquois. If a nonmember of a gens slew a meobo 
of the gens the whole pens to which the slain person belonged ^™ 
pledged to blood revenge. First mediation was tried. A council 
the slayer’s gens was held and propositions were made to the 
of the victim’s gens for a composition of the maiter-^ostly in 
form of expressions of regret and presents of considerable v^ - 

If these were accepted, the affair was settled. If not, ^e 
gens appointed one or more avengers, whose duty it 
pursue and slay the murderer. If this was accomplished the g^ 
of the latter had no right to complain; the matter was rega 


as adjusted. . . .„j 

6. The gens has definite names or series of names which it * 

in the whole tribe, is entitled to use, so that an individual * . 

also indicates the gens to which he belongs. A gentile name 
gentile rights with it as a matter of couoe. . {nto 

7. The gens can adopt strangers and thereby admit tn ^ 

the tribe as a whole. Prisoners of war that were not sUm . 
members of the Seneca tribe by adoption into a gens 8" . ^ 

obtained the full tribal and gendfc ri^rs. TTie adoption P 

at the request of individual members of the gens — men P « j 
.stranger jn the relation .of-a brother or sister, women m 
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child. For confirmation, ceremonial acceptance into the gens was 
necessary. Gentes exceptionally shrunk in numbers were often re- 
plenished by mass adoption from another gens, with the latter ’s 
consent. Among the Iroquois, the ceremony of adoption into the 
gens was performed at a public meeting of the council of the tribe, 
which turned it practically into a religious ceremony. 

8. It would be difficult to prove special religious rites among the 
Indian gentes— and yet the religious ceremonies of the Indians are 
more or less connected with the gentes. Among the Iroquois, at 
their six annual religious ceremonies, the sachems and war chiefs 
Of the individual gentes were reckoned among the “Keepers of the 
Faith” tx officio and exercised priestly functions. 

9. The gens has a common burial place. That of the Iroquois of 
New York State, who have been hemmed in by the whites, has n^w 
disappeared, but it formerly existed. It still survives amongst 
other Indian tribes, as, for instance, amongst the Tuscaroras, a 
tribe closely related to the Iroquois, who, although Christian, still 
retain in their cemetery a special row for each gens, so that the 
mother is buried in the same row as her children, but not the father. 
And among the Iroquois also, all the members of the gens are 
mourners at the funeral, prepare the grave, deliver funeral orations 
and so forth. 

10. The gens has a council, the democratic assembly of all adult 
male and female members of the gens, all with equal voice. This 
council elected and deposed the sachems and war chiefs and, like- 
wise, Ae remaining “Keepers of the Faith " It decided about pen- 
ance gifts (tvergi'/J) or blood revenge, for murdered gentiles. It adopt- 
ed strangers into the gens. In short, it was the sovereign power m 
the gens. 

These are the powers of a typical Indian gens. “All the members 
of an Iroquois gens were personally free, and they were bound to 
defend each other’s freedom; they were equal in privileges and in 
personal rights, the sachem and chiefs claiming no superiority; and 
they were a brotherhood bound whether by the ties of kin. Liberty, 
equality, and fiatemity, though never formulated, were cardinal 
principles of the gens. The gens was the unit of a social system, the 
foundation upon which Indian society was organized. [ThisJ serves to 
explain that sense of independence and personal dignity universally 
an attribute of Indian character." 

At the time of their discovery the Indians in all North America 
were Organized in gentes in accordance with mother right. Only 
in a few tribes, as amongst the Dakotas, the gentes had fallen into 
decay, while in some others, such as the Oiibwas and Omahas, they 
Were organized in accordance with father right. 


rf!i.t)t:RiCK rs’csri.*; 


Amonp numcffui Indian Ifibcs havtnf: more than five or jis^ 
penfei. 'vc find »!u«. four or more psntcs united In a rjiccial groif 
Motp-in— faithfully uaniUtinp the Indian tenn by ioGrftX, 
counterpart— call* the yhrairjr (brotherhood). Thur, the Scc«» 
havr two phratrici, the fmt cmbracin;: the pcntei t to 4, and tl» 
second the pentes 5 in 8. Closer invxstipaiioti ihowi that these pai^ 
trier, in the main, represent those original pcntei into which IM 
iribc split ot the outset, for with the prohihitionofmarriapewitlua 

the pens, each tribe had necessarily to consift of at least two gata 

in order to be capable of independent existence. As the i«he 'n- 
creased, cachpensopain subdivided into two or more pmtes.eac c 
which now appears as a separate pens, white the oripinal 
embraces all the dauphtcr pentes, lists on as the phratry. 
the Senecas and most other Indian tribes, the pentes in me^r j 
arc brother Rentes, while those in others art their cousin ge^ 

...i.:..!, - haw a STTV real and expres- 


dcslpnations which, as wc hast seen, hast a stry real and ex^ 
st\t sipnificance in the American system of 
nally, indeed, no Seneca could marry within his phratrj, out 
prohibition has long since lapsed and is 

The Senecas had a tradition that the Dear and^e ^.f^Anee this 

two oripinal pentes, of which the others were 

new institution had become firmly rwted, “ ^ ^uj^other 

to need. In order to maintain equilibrium, bad 

phratries svere occasionally transferred to 

died out. This explains why wt find pentes of the same n 

ously grouped among the phratries in di^rant mtes. 

Among the Iroquois the functions of the phratry are P 
cial and partly religious, i) The ball game is P > best playf^* 
one against the other; each phratry aSa^rd 

the remaining members of the phratry ^ success 

according to phratry, who bet apinsi each sacheew 

of their respective sides. 2) At the council ‘'i" facing 
and war chiefs of each Phrairy sit together, the two g 
each other, and each speaker addresses in the 

phratry as a separate body. 3) If a belong to the safflfi 

tribe and the victim and the slayer ^ . brother genres; 

phratry, the aggrieved gens “PP'fi! ,b-_selves to the other 

these held a phratry council and addressed thems 1 

phratry. as ^ body askmg « a « to s^ ,he 


phratry, as a body, asking aiw to siu appears as the 

adjustment of the matter. Here ^ >ucrr<is than the weaker 

original gens and with greater pr«p«ts p^^oas of 

individual gens, its offsp^- ^ jbe arrangement of 

, consequence, the opposite phratry un -bratry of the deceased 
funeral and the burial rites, while the phratry o« 
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went along as mourners. If a sachem died, the opposite phratry 
notified the federal council of tbe Iroquois of the vacancy in 
the office. 5) The council of the phratry again appeared on 
the scene at the election of a sachem. Confirmation hy the broth- 
er gentes was regarded as rather a matter of course, but the 
gentes of the other phritry might be OHioscd. In such a case the 
council of this phratry met and, if it upheld the opposition, the 
election was null and void. 6) Formerly, the Iroquois had spe- 
cial religious mysteries, which white men called “medicine lodges.” 
Among the Senecas these were celebrated by two religious fra- 
ternities, one for each phratry, with a regular initiation rjtual for 
new members. 7) If, as is almost certain, the four lineages (kin- 
ship groups) that occupied the four quarters of Tlascali at the 
time of the Conquest wcte four phratries, this proves that the 
phratries, as among the Greeks, and similar bodies of eonsanguinet 
among the Germans, served also as miliury units. These four 
lineages went into battle, each one as a separate host, with its 
own uniform and flag, and a leader of its own. 

Just as several gentes constitute a phratry, so, 10 the classical 
form, several phratries constitute a tribe. In many cases the middle 
link, the phratry, is missing among greAly weakened tribes. What 
are the distinctive features of the Indian tribe in America? 

I 1, The possession of its own territory and its own name. In 
addition to the area of actual settlement, each tribe possessed con- 
siderable territory for hunting and fishing. Beyond this there was 
a wide stretch of neutral land reaching to the territory of the next 
tribej the extent of this neutral territory was relatively small where 
the languages of the two tribes were related, and large where not. 
Such neutral ground was the border forest of the Germans, the 
wasteland which Caesar’s Suevi created around their territory, the 
isarnhcli (Danish jarmed, time) Damcui) between the Danes and 
the Germans, the Saxon forest and the branibor (defence forest in 
Slavic) — from which Brandenburg derives its name — between Ger- 
mans and Slavs. The territory thus marked out by imperfectly 
defined boundaries was the common land of the tribe, recognized 
as such by neighbouring tribes, and defended by the tribe against 
any encroachment. In most cases, the uncertamty of the boundaries 
became a practical inconvenience only when the population had 
greatly increased. The tribal names appear to have been the result 
more of accident than of deliberate choice. As time passed it fre- 
quently happened that neighbouring tribes designated a tribe by 
a name different from that which it itself used, like the case of 
the Germans [die Deutscheri], whose first comprehensive historical 
name — Germani [Germanen ] — was bestowed on them by the Celts. 
15—67: 
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3, A special peculiar lo this tribe only. In fact, tribe ind 

(liahet arc substantially coeatcnslrc. The enablishmcnt of new tribe? 
and dialects thfuuph subdivision ss-as In progress in America until 
quite recently, and can hardly hasr erased altnpeiher even now. 
Where Itt-o ssxnkcncd trilo hasr amalgamated Into ere, It harpeta, 
by way of exception, that isso closely related dialects arc jpobea 
(n the same inlse. ‘Hie awage strength of American tribes Is ^ 
dcr 2, coo. 'Ilic Oicfokeci, hosveser, ore nearly aS.oco strong— wicg 
the largest number of Inilians In the United States that speak the 


same dialect. , , , , , . , 

3. The right of investing the sachems ond svar chiefs elected by 

the gentes, and . , . , 

4. The right 10 depose them ogam, even agaitut 

their gem. As these sachems ond sear chiefs arc ‘f! ‘ S 

council, these rights of the tribe in relation to 

otory. N^licrever a confederacy of tn^s 

the tribes ssrre represented in a federal council, the abow ngn 

ss-crc transferred to this latter body. sod 

5. The possession of common religious Ideas r.. 

rile, of worship, -Aflcr the fashion of barMrian, the ^eMo E 
Ilians woro a rollcloos peoMe - S 

critically ins-ostisatril by any nirans. They ■ 

rclicious ideas— spirits of oil Itinds— but in the *dwar st^ o 
barPsm in which they lived theio was “ fSip emiviaS 
Sion, no sowtalled idol,. It is a p”""? fatiwib 

toivards polytheism. The various tnte had d„c. 

with definite forms of worship. patticuIarlydancmeanEam^ 

ing especially tva, an essential part of all leltg.ous ceremea. 
each tribe performing its own . consisted of all the 

6 . A tribal council for common , .i-c real rtpr^ 

sachems and war chiefs of the aIn- 3 \-s be dcposr<i' 

sentatives of the latter, because t|«y members 

The council sat in public, surrew^ed y .. and to se- 

of the tribe, who had the right to loin m ^1,6 deci- 

cure a hearing for their opmions, and ^ to address the 

Sion. As a rule it wa, op» .firoogh a spotef 

council; even the women could express Anal decision 

man of their own choice. Among *' , ^u-j.ase with manyof the 
had to be adopted “tianiraously^^ s particular, the rffuU- 

decisions of the German mark the tribal council, 

tion of relations with concluded 

It received and sent embassies, by volunteers. ^ 

When war broke out it was every other triW 

principle each tribe was in a state of war witn > 
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with which K haJ not cjtpretsly concluded a treaty of peace. xMili- 
tary cxpediiionj apaintt such enemies were for the most part organ- 
ized by a few Putsiandinp warrion. They give a war dance; who- 
ever joined in the dance thereby declared his intention to partici- 
pate in the csprdition. A detachment was immediately formed and 
it set out forthwith. ViTien the tribal territory was attacked, tu 
defence was in the same manner conducted mainly by volunteers. 
The depatture and return of such detachments were alwaj’s made 
the occasion for public festivities. The sanction of the tribal coun- 
cil for such expeditions was not necessary. It was neither sought 
nor given. They were exactly like the private war expeditions of 
the German retainers, as Tacitus his described them, except that 
among the Germans the body of retainers had already assumed a 
more permanent character, and constituted a strong nucleus, organ- 
ixed in times of pesa, around which the remaining volunteers 
grouped themselves in the cvTniofwar. Such miliiary detachments 
were seldom numerically strong. The most important expeditions 
of the Indiana, even those coveting great distances, were carried 
through by insignificant fighting forws. VChen several such feti« 
nuea gathered for an i(rroft«nt engagement, eoch group obeyed its 
own leader only. The unity of the plan of campaign was ensured, 
more or less, by i council of these leaders. It was the method of 
war adcpied by the Alamanni of the Vpper Rhine in the fourth 
century, as described by Ammlanus MarccJlinus. 

7. In seme tribes wc find a head-chief [Obn/itiufihng], whose 
powers, however, ore very slight. He is one of the sachems, who in 
cases demanding speedy action has to take provisional measures 
until such time as the council can assemble and make the final de- 
cision. This is a feeble but, fls further development showed, gener- 
ally fruitless inchoate attempt to create an official with executive 
authority; actually, as vvill be seen, it was the highest military 
commander [obersier tletrfuhT(r'\ who, in most cases, if not in all, 
developed into such an ofiicial. 

The great majority of American Indians never got beyond 
the stage of tribal integration. Constituting numerically small 
tribes, separated frontoneatwthcr by wide borderlands, end enfeebled 
by perpetual warfare, they occupied an enormous territory with 
but few p.ople. Alliances arising out of temporary emergencies 
were concluded here and there bctwxcn kindred tribes and dissolved 
again writh the passing of the emergency. Dut in certain areas orig- 
inally kindred but subset^ucntly disunited tribes reunited in last- 
ing confederacies, and so took the first step towards the formation 
of nations. In the United States vve find the most advanced form 
of such a confederacy among the Iroquois. Emigrating from their 
IS* 
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original home west of the Mississippi) where they probably consti- 
tuted a branch of the great Dakota family, they settled down after 
protracted wanderings in what is today the state of New York., 
They were divided into five tribes: Senecas, Cayugas, Onondagas, 
Oneidas and Mohawks. Subsisting on fish, game and the prodiw 
of a crude horticulture, they lived in villages protected mostly by 
palisades. Never more than 20,000 strong, they had a number w 
gentes common to all the five tribes; they spoke closely-Rwtw 
dialects of the same language and occupied a continuous tract 
territory that was divided among the fi%’e tribes. Since this are 
had been newly conquered, habitual cooperationamocg th«e iriKJ 
against those they displaced was only natural. At the beginning 
of the fifteenth century at the latest, this developed into a regular 
“permanent league,” a confederacy, which, conscious of 1 
found strength, immediately assumed aggressive chartctcf 
at the height of its power— about 1675-^ad haWtaots 

of tho sorrootiding country, expelllns some ?f ’I-' 
and forcing others to pay tribute. 'Hie Iroquois Confederacy 
the most advanced sociai organization attained by * " j 

who had not emerged from the iower stage of batbO''Sn>^M[ 
excepting the Mexicans, New Mexicans and Petu'dans). The 
damental features of the Confederacy were ^ u,|, 

1. Perpetual alliance of Ihe live consanpime tribes on 
of complete equality and indepnd,nce in all 

This blood relationship constituted If"™' ba*'S of th Cow 
acy. Of the live tribes, three were called Ihe father trto aa 
brothers one to anothert^e <>'b'C old- 

were likewise brother tribes to '»* other. Thrre pnie. 
est-stillhad living represemaitvn in ™ ,|,„e 

another three had in three trib«. The me comiaoa 

gentes were all brothers throughout the five "‘J"' ;^„ion aad 
language, with mere dialectial differences, was the exprcM 
the proof of common descent. p-,4»,al Council coffl- 

2. The organ of the Confederacy was a . ,his CounnI 

prised of fifty sachems, ail of equal ra-fc “ad d^nny.^tW 
passed finally on all matters pertaining u- 

3. At the time the Confederacy brirerl 


3. At the time the Conlederacy Ij^aren 

chems were disttibnied araong^die "Jb”. ^ ,i,t Confedeiscy- 
of new offices, especially cteatrf 10 suit the °f,„tver a vecancj 


uir the aims 01 inc*-*^*** 

ot new omces, cspcv.«aa/ j whenever a vacarn.; 

They were elected anew by the .JJe right to 

arose, end could always be ''’Sjl&undl. 

them with office belonged, Jb' csro 

4. These federal sachems were “bn *““1™ m 
spective tribes, and each had a aeaiand a vote in 




rnrorurcK rN'orij 


may I^k for an orpanlnilon pf tk; frlte j'mibrp 
ihai Blvivt:; «r,tt whfte sufTcl-nr <''ufcei if- avaibtb.u, 

fnrctamrk. nmnn^^f fJ»? Or«t< indihp nommi, wr shall net csfj 
fiml them. bs]|n-rsliiltAh<^CPnviRce oufsflvts lh.it.»hcr? thcsowces 
fall in, a ci>mpa'hr»n islth the Anirfkan sochj cmitifutwa »il! 
help u« rnii of the mmt iliificult dmjhts anJ entzmts. 

Anil thW R-niilc comtliuHon H tronJerful In all Its chiidlik: 
ilmpllcclj f h«rjfhins firm smnnihfj- withPUf solJim, geniiftns 
Of pnlicr; withmn noMcs, fcinjft, posTfnon, prefects or judjisiwith* 
out prisons; witlmui trials. All quarrel* and iJitputfs are KttW 
by the ssliolc h<\ly of those conermed*— the ceres or the tribe or the 
indiviJual centes amonc thrmsclvrs. Illooil rtvmce threatens cnly 
as an exffernc or rarely applied measure, of sshich our capitalpawh- 
merit is only ihe civilircd form, possesscdsjf all the idrantajes icd 
drass backs of civilintlon. Alihouch there are many more affairs Itt 
common than ot present— <he household is run in common and ecta* 
munisilcally by a number of families, the land is tribal property, 
only the small pafderubemptempofBfilyossijmed to the iiotaeho/ds— 
atlll, not a bit of our extemiw and complicated machinery efadmis- 
lairation is required. TTiOse concerned decide, end in ffl«t ***** 
century-old custom has already repulated cverythinp. There can 
be no poor and needy— the communistic household and the 
pens know their oblipatiens rotvards the aped, the sick acfl 
those disabled In sear. All are fere and equal— including 
women. There Is os yet no nwm for slaves, nor, 8s a rule, for k® 
subjupation of alien tribes. When the Iroquois conquered the Enes 
and the •'Neutral Nations* about the year 1651, they ins-ited tc!®: 
to join the Confederacy as equal members; only when the «nquishfa 
refused svere they dris’cn out of their territory. And the 
and wximen that are produced by such 0 society is indicated by 
the admiration felt by all srhite men who came into rontact m 
uncomipted Indians, admiration of the personal dignity, straigQ - 
forsvardness, strength of character and bravery of these barbanam- 
We has’c witnessed quite recently examples of this brasery j 
Africa. The Zulu Kaffirs a few years ago, like the Nubians a coupK 
of months ago* — in both of which tribes gentile 
not yet died out — did what no European army can do. ATO 
only with pikes and spears and without firearms, they ’ 

under a hail of bullets from the breech loaders, right up to the 03 
nets of the English infantry— acknowledged as the best in the 
for fighting in close formation— throwing them into a**®**^" w. 
even beating them back more than once; and this, despite the 

‘ The reference is to the war between the British and the Zulus in tS,9 
and between the British and Ihe Nobiam is iSSj.—SJ. 
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sal dispatity in arms and despite the fact that they have no such 
thing as military service, and do not knotv what military exercises 
arc. Their capacity and endurance are best prov-ed by the complaint 
of the English that a Kaffir can move faster and cover a longer dis- 
tance in twentyfour hours than a horse. As an English painter says, 
their smallest muscle stands out, hard and steely, like whipcord. 

This is \ihat mankind and human society were like before class 
divisions arose. And if we compare their condition with that of 
the oa’emhelmins majority of civilized people today, we will find 
an enormous gulf betnren the present-day proletarian and small 
peasant and the ancient free member of a gens. 

This is one side of the picture. Let us not forget, however, that 
this organization was doomed to extinction. It never developed 
beyond the tribe; the confederacy of tribes already signified the 
commencement of its downfall, as wc shall see later, and as the at- 
tempts of the Iroquois to subjugate others have shown. What was 
outside the tribe was outside the law. Where no express treaty of 
peace existed, war raged between tribe and tribe; and war was waged 
with the cruelty that distinguishes man from all other animals 
and which was abated only later in self-interest. The gentile consti- 
tutren in fuW bloom, as we have seen h in America, pitsuppcised 
an extremely undeveloped form of production, that is, an extreme- 
ly sparse population spread ever a wide territory, and there- 
fore the almost complete domination of man by external nature, 
alien, opposed, incomprehensible to him, a domination reflected in 
his childish religious ideas. The tribe remained the boundary for 
man, in relation to himself as well as to outsiders; the tribe, the 
gens and their institutions were sacred and inviolable, a superior 
power, instituted by nature, to which the individual remamed 
absolutely subject in feeling, thought and deed. Impressive as the 
people of this epoch may appear to us, they differ in no way one 
from another, they are still bound, as Marx says, to the umbilical 
cord of the primordial community. The power of these primordial 
communities had to be broken, and it was broken. But it was broken 
by influences which from the outset appear to us as a degradation, 
a fall from the simple moral grandeur of the ancient gentile society. 
The lowest interests — base greed, brutal sensuality, sordid avarice, 
selfish plunder of common possessions— usher in the new, civilized 
society, class society; the most outrageous means— theft, rape, 
deceit and treachery— undermine and topple the old, classless, 
gentile society. And the new society, during all the 2,500 years 
of its existence, has never been anything but the development of the 
small minority at the expense of the ei^iloited and oppressed great 
majority; and it is so today more than ever before. 


FREDERICK ENGELS 
IV 

niE CnEClAX GENS 

Checks ns well as Pclasgtans ond other peoples of the sams 
al origin were constituted since prehistoric times in the same c 
ic series ns the Americans: gens, phratry, tribe, confedera 
tribes. The phratry might be missing, as, for example, amon 
Doriansj the confederacy of tribes might not be fully dcvehpci 
in c\*ery case; but the gens was everywhere the unit. At the 
the Greeks entered into history, they were on the threshold ofei 
*ation. Almost two entire great perioiJs of development lie her 
the Greeks and the above-mentioned American tribes, the Ci 
of the Heroic Age being by so much ahead of the Iroquois. For 
reason the Grecian gens no longer bore the archaic character of 
Iroquois gens; the stamp of group marriage was becoming cossi 
ably blurred. Mother right had given way to father right; tho 
rising private wealth made the first breach in the gentile const 
tion. A second breach naturally followed the first: after the In 
duction of father right, the fortune of a wealthy heiress wouidi 
virtue of her marriage, fall to her husband, that is to say, to aaoi 
gens; and so the foundation of all gentile law was broken, and 
such cases the girl was not only permitted, but obliged to marry witl 
the' gens, in order that the latter might retain the fortune. 

According to Grote’s History of Greece, the Athenian gens 
particular was held together by: 

1. Common religious ceremonies, and exclusive privilege of \ 
priesthood in honour of a definite god, supposed to be the primiti 
ancestor of the gens, and characterized in ^is capacity by a speci 
surname. 

2. A common burial place. (Compare Demosthenes’ Eubultdei 

3. Mutual rights of inheritance. 

4. Reciprocal abUgatioa to afford help, defence and supP°' 
against the use of force. 

5. Mutual right and obligation to marry in the gens m cert 
cases, especially for orphaned daughters or heiresses. 

6. Possession, in some cases at least, of common propeity, a ‘ 

of an archon (magistrate) and treasurer of its own. . 

The phratry, binding together several gentes, was less ' 

but here too we find mutual rights and duties of similar vi 

especially a communion of particular religious rites and the rig 
of prosecution in the event of a phrator being slain. Again, “ 
the phratries of a tribe performed periodically certain conj®"" 
sacred ceremonies under the presidency of a magistrate called tne 
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phyhbasileus (tribal magistrate) selected from among the nobles 
{eupamdei^. 

ThusGrote. And Marx adds: “In the Grecian gens the savage 
(for example, the Iroquois) is unraistakably discerned.” He becomes 
still more unmistakable ’xhetv vre investigate somenhat further. 

For the Grecian gens has also the following attributes: 

7. Descent according to father right. 

8. Prohibition of intermarrying in the gens except in the case 
of heiresses. This exception and its formulation as an injunction 
clearly proves the validity of the old rule. This follows also from 
the universally accepted rule that when a woman married she re- 
nounced the religious rites of her gens and acquired those of the gens 
of her husband, in whose phratry she was enrolled. This, and a fa- 
mous passage in Dicaearchus, go to prove that marriage outside of 
the gens was the rule. Becker in CliaricUs directly assumes that no- 
body was permitted to marry in his or her own gens. 

9. The right of adoption into the gens; it was practised by adop- 
tion into the family, but with public formalities, and only in excep- 
tional cases. 

JO. The right to elect and depose the chiefs We know that every 
gens had its archon; but nowhere is it stated that this office was he- 
reditary in certain families. Until the end of barbarism, the proba- 
bility is atwa>'s against strict heredity, which would be totally in- 
compatible with conditions where rich *nd poor had absolutely 
equal rights in the gens. 

Kot only Grote> but also Niebuhr, Mommsen and all other 
previous historians of classical antiquity failed to solve the problem 
of the gens. Although they correctly noted many of its distinguishing 
features, they always regarded it as a group 0} famihei and thus 
made it impossible for themselves to understand the nature and ori- 
gin of the gens. Under the gentile constitution, the family was new 
a unit of organization, nor could it be, for man and wife necessarily 
belonged to two different gentes. The gens as « whole belonged to 
the phratry, the phratry to the tribe; but in the case of the family, 
It half belonged to the gens of the husband and half to that of the 
wife. The state, too, does not tecogwiie the family in public law, 
to this day it exists only in civil law. Newrtheless, all WTitien his- 
tory so far takes as its point of departure the absurd assumption, 
which became inviolable in the eighteenth century, that the 
monogamian individual family, an institution scarcely older than 
civilbatioR, is the nucleus around which society and the state 
gradually crystallized. 

“Mr.Grote will also please note,” adds Marx, “that although the 
Greeks traced their gentes to mythology, the gentes arc older than 
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IV 

THE GRECIAN GENS • 

Greeks as well as Pelasgians and other peoples of the same trib- 
al origin were constituted since prehistoric times in the same orjta- 
ic series as the Americans: gens, phratry, tribe, confederacy cf 
tribes. The phratry might be missing, as, for example, among tbe 
poriansi the confederacy of tribes might not be fully developed jtt 
in every case; but the gens was everywhere the unit. At the tifflf 
the Greeks entered into history, they were on the threshold of civili- 
zation. Almost two entire great periods of development lie bewfca 
the Greeks and the above-mentioned American tribes, the Gf«h 
of the Heroic Age being by so much ahead of the Iroquois. For this 
reason the Grecian gens no longer bore the archaic character of the 
Iroquois gens; the stamp of group marriage was becoming considrt- 
ably blurred. Mother right had given way to father right; th«rb/ 
rising private wealth made the first breach in the gentile constitu- 
tion. A second breach naturally followed the first? after the iom^ 
duction of father right, the fortune of a wealthy heiress woulJ» 
virtue of her marriage, fall to her husband, that is to say, to another 
gens; and so the foundation of all gentile law was broken, snJ ft* 
such cases the girl was not only permitted, but chJiged to marry w'thia 
the gens, in order that the latter might retain the fortune. 

According to Grote’s HtHory pf Crfree, the Athenian gfM la 
particular was held together by; , . . 

1. Common religious ceremonies, and exclusive privilege pi 

priesthood In honour of a definite pod, supposed to ^ the primiti'C 
ancestor of the gens, and characterized in this capacity by a 
surname. ^ . r/,t 

2. A corrunon burial place. (Compare Demosthenes' Aw'-" ' 

3. Mutual rights of inheritance. , 

4. Reciprocal obligation to afford help, defence and supr® 

against the me of force. . . 

j. Mutual right and obliption to marry in the gem m 
cases, especially for orphan^ daughten or heiresses. , 

6. Possession, in some cases at least, of common property, 
of an archon (magistrate) and treasurer of its oun. 

The phratry, binding together aeveral genres, was less 
but here too sve find mutual rights and duties of similar chafsc » 
especially a ewnmunion of particular rrligious rites and the tii 
of prosecution in the event of a phrator being slain. Agi'H* 
the pbratries of a tribe perfottned pertodicaffy ceruln 
sacred ceremonies under the presidency of a magistrate called i-' 
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phylohasiUtis (tribal magistrate) selected from among the nobles 
{eupamdes). 

Thus Grote. And Marx adds: “In the Grecian gens the savage 
(for example, the Iroquois) is unmistakably discerned." He becomes 
still more •unmistakable tthen \fe investigate scanewhat further. 

For the Grecian gens has also the following attributes' 

7. Descent according to father li^t. 

8. Prohibition of intermarrying in the gens except in the case 
of heiresses. This exception and its formulation as an injunction 
clearly proves the validity of the old rule, "niis follows also from 
the universally accepted rule that when a woman married she re- 
nounced the religious rites of her gens and acquired those of the gens 
of her husband, in whose phratry she was enrolled. This, and a fa- 
mous passage in Dicaearchus, go to prove that marriage outside of 
the gens was the rule. Becker in CharieUs directly assumes that no- 
body was permitted to marry in his or her own gens. 

9. The right of adoption into the gens; it was practised by adop- 
tion into thefamily, but with publicformalities, and only in excep- 
tional cases. 

zo. The right to elect and depose the chiefs. We know that every 
gens had its archon; but nowhere 1$ it stated that this office was he- 
reditary In certain families. Uotil the end of barbarism, the proba- 
bility is always against strict heredity, which tvould be totally in- 
compatible with conditions where rich and poor had absolutely 
equal rights in the gens. 

Not only Grote, but also Niebuhr, Mommsen and all other 
previous historians of classical antiquity failed to solve the problem 
of the gens. Although they correctlynoted many of its distinguishing 
features, they always regarded it as a group of families and thus 
made it impossible for themselves to understand the nature and ori- 
gin of the gens. Under the gentile constitution, the family was never 
a unit of organization, nor could it be, for man and wife necessarily 
belonged to two different gentes. The gens as a whole belonged to 
the phratry, the phratry to the tribe; but in the case of the family, 
it half belonged to the gens of the husband and half to that of the 
wife. The state, too, docs not recognize the family in public law; 
to this day it exists only in civil law. Nevertheless, all UTitten his- 
tory so far takes as its point of departure the absurd assumption, 
which became inviolable in the eighteenth century, that the 
monogamian individual family, an institution scarcely older than 
civilization, is the nucleus around whidi society and the state 
gradually crystallized. 

“Mr. Grote will also please note," adds Matx, “that although the 
Greeks traced their gentes to mythology, the gentes are older than 
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THE CnEOAN GENS • 


Greeks as well as Pelasgians and other jwples of the same tnif 
al origin were constituted since prehistoric times in the same erga^ 
ic scries as the Americans: gens, phratry, tribe, confederacy ri 
tribes. The phratry might be missing, as, ibr example, among tht 
Dorians; the confederacy of tribes might not be fully developed F 
in every case; but the gens was everjTvhere the unit. Aithe tiae 
the Greeks entered into history, they were on the threshold ofor^- 
xation. Almost two entire great periods of development lie 
the Greeks and the above-mentioned American tribes, 
of the Heroic Age being by so much ahead of the Iroquois, f®’ . 
reason the Grecian gens no longer bore the archaic character o 
Iroquois gens; the stamp of group marriage was becoming 
ably blurred. Mother right had given way to father right; tnere^ 
rising private wealth made the first breach in the 
tion. A second breach naturally followed the first: after tDC 
ductlon of father right, the fortune of a wealthy heiress wuia, j 
virtue of her marriage, fall to her husband, that is to , jg 

gens; and so the foundation of all gentile ^^°^,^Vwitliifl 

such cases the girl was not only permitted, but obliged to marry 
the' gens, in order that the latter ml^t retain fbrnme. 

According to Grote’s History of Greece, the Athenian g 


particular was held together by:_ of thS' 

I. Common religious ceremonies, and 


I. Common religious ceremonies, . ^imitiiT. 

priesthood in honour of a definite god, supposed to b P jjji. 
ancestor of the gens, and characterized in this capacity oy F- 

common burial place. (Compare Demosthenes’ Euluhla) 


3. Mutual rights ol inheritance. . f suPpo« 

4. Reciprocal obligation to afford help, defence 


against the use of force. . . cgrtalfl 

<. Mutual right and obligation to marry m the gens m 
^ . .. I I nr heiresses. 


cases! especially for orphaned daughters or 

6. Possession, in some cases at least, of common p P 
of an archon (magistrate) and treasurer of its own. ..jimat:. 
The phratry, binding together several gentes, 'yf .jctef, 


several gcnies, V^metef. 

but herewo the right 


especially a communion of particular relig^^ Awin, 

of prosecution in the event of a phrator t«mg slain. 


of prosecution in the event ot a pnraior remg 
the phratries of a tribe performed "3^he 

sacred ceremonies under the presidency of a magistrate calJM 
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phylobasihuj (tribal magistrate) selected from among the nobles 
(eupatrtdes). 

Thus Grote. And Marx adds: “In the Grecian gens the savage 
(for example, the Iroquois) is unmistakably discerned." He becomes 
still more unmistakable when we investigate somewhat further. 

For the Grecian gens has also the following attributes: 

7. Descent according to father right. 

8. Prohibition of intermarrying in the gens except in the case 
of heiresses. This exception and its formulation as an injunction 
clearly proves the validity of the old rule. This follows also from 
the universally accepted rule that when a woman married she re- 
nounced the religious rites of her gens and acquired those of the gens 
of her husband, in whose phratry she was enrolled. This, and a fa- 
mous passage In Dicaearchus, go to prove that marriage outside of 
the gens was the rule. Becker in C/ntricles directly assumes that no- 
body was permitted to marry in his or her own gens. 

9. The right of adoption into the gens; it was practised by adop- 
tion into the family, but with public formalities, and only in excep- 
tional cases. 

to. The right to elect and depose the chiefs. We know that every 
gens had its archon; but nowhere is it stated that this oifice was he- 
reditary in certain families. Until the end of barbarism, the proba- 
bility is always against strict heredity, which would be totally in- 
cootpatible with conditions where rich and poor had absolutely 
equal rights in the gens. 

Not only Grote, but abo Niebuhr, Mommsen and all other 
previous hbtorians of classical antiquity failed tosolxe the problem 
of the gens. Although they correctly noted many of its distinguishing 
features, they alwa>’S regarded it os a group 0} familitf and thus 
made it impossible for themselves to understand the nature and ori- 
gin of the gens. Under the gentile constitution, the family was never 
a unit of organization, nor could it be, for man and wife necessarily 
belonged to tu-o different gentes. The gens as a whole belonged to 
the phratry, the phratry to the tribe; but in the case of the family, 
it half belonged to the gens of the husband and half to that of the 
wfe. The state, too, does not recognize the family in public law, 
to this day it exists only in civil law. Ncrertheless, all wTitten his- 
tory so far takes as its point of departure the absurd assumption, 
which bc«mc inviolable in the eighteenth century, that the 
monopamian individual family, an institution scarcely older than 
civilization, is the nucleus around which society and the state 
gradually crj-stallized. 

"Mr. Grote will also please note," adds Marx, "that although the 
Greeks traced their gentes to mythology, the gentes arc older than 
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mythology with its gods and demigods, which ihey themukes had 
created.” 

Grote is quoted with preference by Morgan as a promioent and 
quite unsuspicious witness. He relates further that every Athe- 
nian gens had a name derived from its reputed ancestor; that before 
Solon’s time as a general rule, and afterwards if a man died 
intestate, his gentiles (genneiei) inherited his property; and that 
if a man was murdered, first his relatives, next his genneusi' 
and finally the phrators of the slain had the right and duty tO; 
prosecute the criminal in the courts: “all that we hearof themost: 
ancient Athenian laws is based upon the gentile and phratric 
divisions.” 

The descent of the genies from common ancestors has been a 
brain-racking puzzle to the “school-taught philistines” (Marx)- 
Naturally, since they claim that these ancestors are purely mjihical, 
they are at a loss to explain how the genies developed out of separate 
and distinct, originally totally unrelated families; yet they must 
accomplish this somehow, if only to explain the existence of the geotes. 
So they circle round in a tvhir JpwJ of words and do not get beyond the 
phrase: the genealogy is indeed my-thical, but the gens is real. And 
finally, Grote says — the bracketed remark being by Marx—: 
hear of this genealogy but rarely, because it is only brought’beJbre 
the public in certain cases pre-eminent and venerable. But the 
bier gentes had their common rites [rather peculiar, Mr. Grots!] 
and common superhuman ancestor and genealogy, as neil as them^ 
celebrated [how very peculiar this, Grote, in humbler gentes!]: 
the scheme and ideal basis [my dear sir! Not ideal, but carnal— 
mam'ce^ fleischliclil] was the same in all.” 

Marx sums up Morgan’s reply to this as follows: “The sj-steo 
of consanguinity corresponding to the gens in its original form— 
the Greeks once possessed it like other mortals — preserved the know:' 
edge of the mutual relation of all members of the gens. They 
this for them decisively important fact by practice from e^ 
childhood. With the advent of the monogamian family this dropp« 
into oblivion. The gentile name created a genealogy compared w 
which that of the monogamian family seemed insignificant, l 
name was now to attest to its bearers the fact of their 
ancestry. But the genealogy of the gens went so far back 
members could no longer prove their mutual real kinship, e^eptifl 
limited number of cases of more recent common ancestors, 
itself was the proof of a common ancestry, and conclusive p fOo‘< 
e7?KptvttcasTOofadQpt.iQti. The actual denial of all kinship between 
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gentiles & la Grote and Niebnhr, vhtch transforms the gens into a 
purely fictitious, fanciful creation of the brain, is, on the other hand, 
worthy of ‘ideal’ scientists, that is, of cloistered bookworms. 
Because the concatenation of the generations, especially with the 
incipience of monogamy, is removed into the distance, and the 
reality of the past seems reflected in mythological fantasy, the 
good old Philistines concluded, and still conclude, that the fancied 
genealogy created real gentesl* 

As among the Americans, the phratry was a mother gens, split 
up into several daughter gentes, and at. the same time uniting them, 
often tracing them all to a common ancestor. Tlius, according to 
Grote, “all the contemporary members of the phratry of Hekataeus 
had a common god for their ancestor at the sixteenth degree." Hence, 
all the gentes of this phratry were literally brother gentes. The phra- 
try is still mentioned by Homer as a military unit in that famous 
passage where Nestor advises Agamemnon; Draw up the troops by 
tribes and by phratries so that phratry may support phratry, and 
tribe tribe. 

The phratry also has the right and the duty to prosecute the 
murderer of a phrator, indicating that m former times it had the 
duty of blood rev'enge. Furthermore, it has common sanctuaries and 
festivals; for the dewlopment of the entire Grecian mythology from 
the traditional old Aryan cult of nature was essentially due to the 
gentes and phratries and took place within them. The phratry also 
had a chief {phratTfarchot) and, in the opinion of de Coulanges, 
assemblies which would make binding decisions, a tribunal and an 
administration. Even the state of a later period, while ignoring the 
gens, left certain public functions to the phratt)'. 

A number of kindred phratries constituted a tribe. In Attica 
there werefouT ttibes of three phratiies each, each phratry consisting 
of thirty gentes. This meticulous division of the groups presupposes 
a conscious and planned interference with the order of things that 
had taken shape spontaneously. How, when and why this was done 
Grecian history does not disclose, for the Greeks themselves pre- 
served memories that did not reach bejond the Heroic Age. 

Closely packed in a comparatitTly small territory as the Greeks 
''■ere, tlicir differences in dialect wttc less conspicuous than those 
that dewloped in the extensive American forests. Nevcrihclws, 
vtrn here we find only tribes of the same main dialect united in a 
larger aggregate; and even little Attica had its own dialect, which 
**ier on became the prevailing language in Greek prose. 

In the epics of Homer we generally find the Greek tribes already 
wmbined into small peoples, srithin which, however, the genter, 
rhratries and tribes still retained their full independence. Thej‘ *1- 
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ready lived In walled citlej. TliciH?puIaiion Inercajcd with the gTOTth 
of the hcfdi, with field #prlculttire and the beginnln^icfthebandl- 
craftj. Wiih ihit came increased ditTerencei in wealth, which fJTt 
rise to an nrisrocraiic element within the old natural-grown decoc- 
racy. Tlic various small rcoplc* engaged in constant warfare for 
the possession of the best land and also for the sake of loot. The en- 
slavement of prisoners of war seas already a recognized institution. 

The constitution of these tribes and small peoples seas as fol- 
loss's: 

I. The permanent authority seas the cour.cxl (toule), originally 
composed, most likely, of thcchiclsof the gentes, but later on, wfico 
their number |«amc too large, selected, which created the eppot®' 
nity to dcsnlop and strengthen the aristocratic clement. Diooysna 
definitely speaks of the council of the Heroic Age as being coicposed 
of notables (krafiitoi). The council had the final decision h in 
poriant matters. In Aeschylas, the council omicbcs passes a decirioo 
binding in the gis'cn case that the body of Etcocles be buried with 
ful! honours, and that the body of Pol>-nejces be thrown out to 1* 
devoured by ibe dogs. Later, »-iib the rire t>f the twe, tbis cossril 
was transformed into a senate. 

3. The pofiular aiumb!y (egcra). Among the Iroquois w* »sy 
that the people, men and women, stood in a circle around the coucei 
meetings, taking on orderly part in the discussions and thus iafieeo' 

ing its decisions. Among the HomericGreeks, this t/mirBni,‘tooseu 

old German legal expression, had developed into a complete populai 
assembly, as was also the case with the ancient Germans. The assem- 
bly was convened by the council to decide important matters; even 
man had the right to speak. The decision was madebyashowofhsails 
(Aeschylus in The Suppliants), or by acclamation. It was sovereign 
and final, for, as Schbmann says in hh Antiquities of Greece,* 
everamatter is discussed that requires the cooperation of the people 
for its execution, Homer gives us no indication of any means by which 
the people could be forced to it against their will." At this tiffle> 
when every adult male member of the tribe was a warrior, there vm 
as yet no public authority separated from the people that couw 
have been set up against if. R-imirive democracy was still m lul 
bloom, and this roust remain the point of departure in judging 
power and the status of the council and of the basileus. 

3. The miliiary commander (basileus). On this point, Marx 
the following comment: “The European savants, most of them 


> Umseand: Those standing around.—^. 
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servants of princes, represent the basileut as a monarch in the mod- 
em sense. The Yankee ttpnblican Morgan objects to this. Very 
ironically, but truthfully, he says of the oily Gladstone and his 
Jutentus Miindi:^ Mr. Gladstone, who presents to his readers the 
Grecian chiefs of the Heroic Age as kings and princes, with the su- 
peradded qualities of gentlemen, is forced to admit that on the whole 
we seem to have the custom or law of primogeniture sufficiently, 
but not oversharply defined." As a matter of fact, Mr. Gladstone 
himself must have tcaliied that such a contingent system of pri- 
mogeniture sufficiently but not oversharply defined is as good as 
none at all. 

What the position as regards heredity was in the case of the 
offices of chiefs among the Iroquois and also other Indians we 
hate already seen. In so far asallofficiak were elected, mostly within 
the gens, they were, to that extent, hereditary in the gens Gradually, 
a vacancy came to be filled preferably by the next gentile relative — 
the hraiher or the sister's son — unless good reasons existed for pass- 
ing him o\Tr. The fact that in Greece, under father right, the office 
of baiiUus was generally transmitted ro the son, or one of the sons, 
only indicates that the probability of succession by public election 
was in favour of the sons; but it by no means implies legal succession 
srithout public election. Here we perceive, among the Iroquois and 
Greeks, the first rudiments of spwial aristocratic families within 
the gectes, and among the Greeks also the first rudiments of the fu- 
turehereditarychleftainshipormonarchy.Hence it is to be supposed 
that among the Greeks the basiUus was either elected by the 
people or, at least, had to be confirmed by its recognized organ— 
the council or the agora— as was the case with the Roman “king" 
(«*). 

In the Iliad the ruler of men, Agamemnon, appears, not as the 
supreme king of the Greeks, but as supreme commander of a federal 
anny before a besieged city. And when dissension broke out among 
the Greeks, it is to this quality of his that Odysseus points in the fa- 
mous passage; the commanding of many is not a good thing; let us have 
One commander, etc. (to which thepopularveneabwut the sceptre was 
added later). “Odysseus is not here iMturing on the form of govern- 
ment, but is demanding obedience to the supreme commander of the 
anny in the field. For the Greeks, who appear before Troy only as an 
army,^ the proceedings in the agora are sufficiently democratic. When 
speaking of gifts, that is, the division of the spoils, Achilles never 
makes Agamemnon or some other basileus the divider, but always the 

. ‘ E- Gladstone, Juienlui Mundi [Youth of the World]- Tht Gods 
ana Alen 0/ she Herotc Age. London 1869 — Ed. 
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'sons of the Achaeans.' that is to say, the people. The attributes ‘be- 
gotten of Zeus, ’ 'nourished by Zeus, ’ do not prove anything, because 
eveTy gens is descended from some god, and the gens of the tribal chief 
from a ‘prominent’ god, in this case Zeus. Even bondsmen, such as 
the swineherd Eumaeus and others, are ‘divine' (dioi or tfieioi), 
even in the Odyssey, and hence in a much later period than the Iliad. 
Likewise in the Odyssey, we find the name of heros given to the her- 
ald Mulios as well as to the blind bard Demodocus. In short, the 
word basileia, which the Greek writers apply to Homer’s so-called 
kingship (because military leadership is its chief distinguishing 
mark), with the council and popular assembly alongside of it, means 
merely — ^military democracy.” (Marx.) 

Besides military functions, the batiUus had also sacerdotal and 
judicial functions j the latter were not clearly specified, but the formet 
he exercised in his capacity of highest representative of the tribe, 
Or of the confederacy of tribes. There is no reference anywhere w 
civil, administrative functions; but it seems that he was « e/f'da 
a member of the council. Et>'mologica|ly, it is quite correct to tran^ 
late bastleus as king, because king (Aiming) is derived from kunit 
and signifies chief of a gens. But the old-Greek tasilmln^ 
wise corresponds to the modem meaning of the word king. Thuejd* 
ides expressly refers ro the old'bafikia os pairikd, that is, deriw 
from the gens, and states that it had specified, hence testrictMi 
functions. And Aristotle says that the basileia of the Heroic A?e 
was a leadership over freemen, and that the bastleus was a »>1- 
itary chief, judge and high priest. Hence, the basileushzd no govern- 
mental power in the later sense.* ... 

Thus, in the Grecian constitution of the Heroic Age, 
find the old gentile system full of vigour; but we also see the 

ning of its decay: father right and the inheritanceof property by w 

children, which favoured the accumulation of weaJth in the f*® J 
and gave the latter power as against the gens; diffcnmtiation 
wealth affecting in turn the social constitution bycreating first ' 
diments of a hereditary nobility and monarchy; slavxry, _ 
ited to prisoners of war, but already paving the tvay to the ens 
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rocnt of fellow members of ihe tribe and even of the pens; the de- 
generation of the old intertribal n-arfare to ssstematic raids, on 
land and sea, for iht purpose of capturing cattle, slatTs, and treas- 
ure as a regular means of gaininp a litvlihood. In short, wealth 
is praised and respected as the highest treasure, and the old gentile 
institutions arc pcrtxrted inorderto)t]stif)‘forcible robbery of aralth. 
Only one thing was missing: on institution that utsuld not only safe- 
guard the ncwly-acquired properly of private individuals against 
the communistic traditions of the gentile order, tvoulJ not only 
sanctify private property, formerly held iti such light esteem, and 
pronounce this sanctification the highest purpose of human society, 
but would also stamp the gtadually developing new forms of acquir- 
ing property, and consequently, of constantly accelerating increase in 
wealth, with the seal of general public recognition; an institution 
that would perpetuate, not only the ncwly-nsirg class division of 
society, but also the right of the possessing class to exploit the non- 
possessing classes and the rule of the foimcr over the latter. 

And this institution arrived. The trait was invrnted. 

V 

THE niSE or TllE ATHENIAN STATE 

How the state developed, some of the organs of the gentile con- 
•littiiein being trantformed, some displaced, by the mtfusien of 
new organs, and, finally, all superseded by real governmental author- 
itif!— while the place of the actual "people in arms” defending 
Itself through its genres, phtatt ies and mhes was lalen by in armed 
'ptibhe power" at the service of these authorities anJ, therefore. 
*bo tvstlsble against the people — all this can nowhere be traced 
better, at least in its Initial stage, than in ancient Athens The forms 
ff vht changes are, in the mam, descrilwd by Morgan; the ecrv 
neinic content which ga« rise to tbem I had largely to aJJ m)‘«elf 

In the Heroic Age, the four tribes pf the Athenians were still 
initillfd in separate parts of Attica. Evto the twclsx phri tries erm- 
hrnmg them seem still to have had separate seats in the tweJsx iowtis 
'’fCccrcps. The constitution was that of the Heroic Ape a p<?fjlar 
‘ssexr.bly, a popular council, a haiiUyi As far back as srritini 
-'Story goes We fi-d the land already dis'ided up and transformed into 
'nvtte propony. wfiich coirmponds sinth the reUtivel) desrioped 
ttte of commodity production and a cwnir.ensurite comm-'ditv 
•tide towards the cad cf the higher stage of barbarism In sJiition 
f certsU. wine and oil were cultis-ated. Coer s nrrfe m the .Arprar. 
't* pivscd more and more from ItboccicUn into Attic hands. Ai a 
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result of the purchase and sale of land and the continued division 
of labour between agriculture and handicrafts, trade and navigation, 
the members of gentes, phratries and tribes very soon intermingled. 
The districts of the phratry and the tribe received inhabitants who, 
although they were fellow countrymen, did not belong to these 
bodies and, tlterefore, tvere strangers in their ownplaces of residenre. 
For in time of peace, every phratry and evxry tribe administered its 
own affairs without consulting the popular council or the taiifcas in 
Athens. But inhabitants of the area ofthe phratry or tribe not belong* 
ing to either naturally could not tafce part in the adminisuation. 

This so disturbed the regulated functioning of the organs of 
the gentile constitution that a remedy was already needed in the 
Heroic Age. A constitution, attributed to Theseus, was introduced. 
The main feature of this change was the institution of a central 
administration in Athens, that is to say, some of the affairs that hith- 
erto had been conducted independently by the tribes were decU^ 
to be common affairs and transferred to a general council sittieg 
in Athens. Thereby, the Athenians went a step further than uy 
ever taken by any indigenous people in America: the simple fed- 
eration of neighbouring tribes was now supplanted by the coslescene* 
of all the tribes into one single people. This gave rise to a sjstem 
of general Athenian popular law, whi^ stood above the legalwsj 
of the tribes and gentes. It bestowed on the citizens of Athens, 
such, certain rights and additional legal protection even in lernw 
that was not their own tribe’s. This, however, was the hrst st' 
towards undermining the gentile constitution; for it was the fir 
step towards the subsequent admission of citizens who were aw 
to all the Attic tribes and were and remained entirely outside u 

pale of the Athenian gentile constitution, A second institution sttril 

uted to Theseus wa.s the division of the entire people, irresWti' 
of gentes, phratries and tribes, into three classes; eMpart'^r, ' 
nohlesigecmoroi, or tillers of the land; and demiurgi, or “^J*””*’** 
the granting to the nobles of the exclusive right to public cin 
True, opart from reserving to the nobles the right to hold pi> 
office, this division remained inoperatiw. as it created no othM kP 
distinctions between the classes. It is important, however, o«^ 
it reveab to us the new social elements that had quietly develop 
It shows that the customary holding of office in the gens by c* . 
families had already developed into a privilege of these 
that was little contested; that these families, already powerlu 
to their wraith, began to unite outsideof their gentes into a F 
ileged class; and that the nascent state sanctioned this usutp . 
n shows, furthermore, that the divisfon of fabour benwfl 
men and artisans had become strong enough to contest the p* 
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ority, socially, of the old division into gentes and tribes. And finally, 
it proclaimed the irreconcilable antagonism between gentile society 
and the state. The first attempt to fonn a stau consisted in breaking 
up the gentes by dividing the membets of each Into a privileged 
and an inferior class, and the latter again into two vocational 
classes, thus setting one against the other. 

The ensuing political history of Athens up to the time of Solon 
is only incompletely known. The office of basileus fell into disuse; 
arefuns, elected from, among the nobility, became the heads of the 
state. The rule of the nobility steadily increased until, round about 
600 B.C., it became unbearable. The principal means for stifling 
the liberty of the commonalty were — money and usury. The nobility 
lived mainly in and around Athens, where maritime commerce, 
wiffi occasional piracy as a sideline, enriched it and concentrated 
monetary wealth in its hands. From this point the developing money 
system penetrated like a corroding acid into the traditional life of 
the rural communities founded on natural economy. TTie gentile 
constitution is absolutely incompatible with the money system The 
ruin of the Attic small-holding peasants coincided with the loosening 
of the old gentile bonds that protected them. Ctediiow' bills and 
mortgage bonds— .for by then the Athenians had also in«nted the 
mortgage— respected neither the gens nor the phrairy. But the old 
gentile constitution knew nothing of money, credit and monetary 
debt. Hence the constantly expanding money rule of the nobility 
gave rise to a new law, that of custom, to protect the creditor 
against the debtor and sanction the exploitation of the small 
peasant by the money owner. AH the rural districts of Attica bristled 
with mortgage posts bearing the legend that the lot on which they 
stood was mortgaged to so and so for so and so much. The fields that 
were not so designated had for the most part been sold on account 
^ o\-erduc mortgages or non-payment of interest and had become 
foe property of the noble-bom usuien; the peasant was glad if he 
stis permitted to remain as a tenant and live on em-sixih of the 
ifoduct of his labour while paying /wf-fixiAs to his new master as 
ent. More than that: if the sum obtained from the sale of the lot 
lid not cover the debt, or if such a debt w-as not secured by a pledge, 
he debtor had to sell his children into slavery abroad in order to 
atisfy the cteditor’s claim. The sale of his diildren by the father — 
uch was the first fruit of father right and monogamy'. And if the 
'loodsucker was still unsatisfied, he could sell the debtor himself 
3to slavery. Such was the pleasant dawn of civilization among 
lie Athenian people. 

Formerly, when the conditions of life of the people were still 
J keeping with the gentile constitution, such a ttvolution would 
1-CT7 
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haw been Impossible; but here It had come about nobody knew tor. 
I.et us return for a moment to the Iroquois. Among them a stated 
things like thatwhich hadnow imposed itself on the Athenians with- 
out their own doing, so to say, and certainly against their will, 
was inconceivable. There the mode of production of the tstasi 
of subsistence, which, jear in and >tar out, remained urjchacged, 
could never gi\-c rise to such conflicts, imposed from without, « it 
were; to antagonism between rich and poor, between exploiter 
and exploited. TTic Iroquois wTre still far from controlling thefonw 
of nature; but within the limits set for them by nature they «rt 
masters of their production. Apart from bad hanTsts in their link 
gardens, the exhaustion of the fish supply in their lakes and 
or of game in their forests, they knew what the outcome womJ 
be of their mode of gaining a livelihood. The outcome would te: 
means of sustenance, meagre or abundant; but it could oettr te 
unpremeditated social upheavals, the $e\-cring of gentile toni» 
or the splitting of the members of gentes and tribes into anug^^ 
classes fighting each other. Production was carried on within ^ 
most restricted limits, but — the producers exercised coi^I 0 .™ 
their own product. This was the immense advantage of barban 
production that was lost with the advent of civilization; ” 
win it back on the basis of the enormous control man o^*'**®^ 
owr the forces of nature, and of the free association that is nowpo** 


sible, will be the task of the next generations. ^ 

Not so among the Greeks. The appearance of pn«« prope^ 
in herds of cattle and articles of luxuiy led to exchange^tween 
dividua Is, to the transformation of products into 
lies the root of the entire rev-olulion that followed. When “5 F j 
ers no longer directly consumed their product, but let i p 
of their hands in the course of exchange, they lost conwi 0 
They no longer knew what became of it, and the 
that the product might seme day be turned agaiim the p ’ 
used as a means of exploitingand oppressing them. . _ jud 

can for any length of lime remain master of its own 
continue to control the social effects of its process of pn) 
unless it abolishes exchange between individuals. 

The Athenians were soon to learn, however, how 
individual exchange is established and products are 
commodities, the product manifests its rule over P . , . !„’^vii3* 
the production of commodities came the lillingof individujl 

ual cultivators for their own account, soon follo^a pF n - p jjfr 
ownenhip of the land. Then came money, 
forwhich all others could be exdianged. But when men 

ey they little suspected that they were creating a new sociaii 
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the one universal power to which the whole of society must bow. 
It was this new power, suddenly sprung into existence without the 
will or knowledge of its own creators, that the Athenians felt in all 
the brutality of its youth. 

What was to be done? The old gentile organization had not only 
proved impotent against the triumphant march of money; it was 
also absolutely incapable of providing a place within its framework 
for such things as money, creditors, debtors and the forcible collec- 
tion of debts. But the new social power was there, and neither pious 
wishes nor a longing for the return of the good old times could drive 
money and usury out of existence. Alorcover, a number of other, 
minor breaches had been made in the gentile constitution. The in- 
disetitninate mingling of the gentiles and phrators throughout the 
whole of Attica, and especially in the dly of Athens, increased 
from generation to generation, in spite of the fact that an Athenian, 
while allowed to sell plots of land out of his gens, was still prohibit- 
ed fiom thus selling his dwelling house. The division of labour 
between the diiTerent branches of production— agriculture, handi* 
craft, numerous skills within the various crafts, trade, navigation, 
etc.— had developed more fully with the progress of industry and 
TOinmerce. The population was now divided according to occupation 
Into rather well-dedned groups, each of which had a number of new, 
common interests that found no place in the gens or phratry and, 
therefore, necessitated the creation of new ofiicrs to attend to them. 
The number of slaves had increased considerably and must have far 
exceeded that of the free Athenians even at this early stage. The 
gentile constitution originally knew no slavery and was, therefore, 
ignorant of any means of holding this mass of bondsmen in check. 
And finally, commerce had attracted a great many strangers who 
settled in Athens because it was easier to make money there, and 
according to the old constitution these strangers enjoyed neither 
rights nor the protection of the law. In spite of traditional toleration, 
^ey remained a disturbing and foreign element among the people. 

In short, the gentile constitution was coming to an end. Society 
was daily growitig more and more out of it; it was powerless to check 
Or allay even the most disttessing evils that were arising under its 
'■ery ejes. In the meantime, however, the state had quietly devcl- 
- oped. The new groups formed by division of labour, first between 
^own and country, then between tfie various branches of urban 
industry, had created new organs to protect their interests. Public 
offices of ewry description nere instituted. And then the young state 
^ded above all, its own fighting Ibices, which among the seafaring 
Athenians could at fint be only naval Gitces, to be used for occasional 
*ai 11 and to protect merchant vessels. At some uncertain 
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yield. Five hundred, three hundred and one hundred and fifty me* 
dimni of grain (l medimnus equals appr. 41 litres) were the minimum 
yields for the first three classes; whoever had less land or none at 
all belonged to the foutth class. Only members of the first three 
classes could hold office; the highest oflkes were filled by the first 
class. The fourth class had only the right to speak and vote in the 
popular assembly. But here all officials were elected, here they 
had to give account of their actions, here all the laws were made, 
and here the foutth class was in the majority. The aristocratic privi- 
leges were partly renewed in the form of privileges of wealth, but 
the people retained the decisive power. The four classes also fonned 
the basis for the reorganization of the fighting forees. The first two 
classes furnished the cavalry; the third had to serve as heavy 
infantry; the fourth served as light infantry, without armour, or in 
the navy, and probably were paid. 

Thus, an entirely new clement was introduced into the constitu- 
tion: private ownership. The rights and duties of the citizens were 
graduated according to the amount of land they owned; and as the 
propertied classes gamed influence the old consanguine groups 
were driven into the background. The gentile constitution suffered 
anathet defeat. 

The gradation of political rights according to property, however, 
was not an indispensable institution for the state. Important as 
itmay have been in the constitutional history of states, nevertheless, 
a good many states, and the most completely dereloped at that, 
did without it. Even in Athens it played only a transient role. 
Since the time of Atistides, all offices were open to all the cituens. 

During the next eighty years Athenian society gradualJy took the 
course along which it further developed in subsequent centuries. 
Usurious land operatioas, rampant in the pre-Solon period, was 
checlwd.aswas the unlimited conccmraiionof landed property. Com- 
merce and the handicrafts and useful arts conducted on an ever-increas- 
ing scale with slave labour became the predominating branches of 
ijccupation. Enlightenment made progress. Instead of exploiting their 
Own fellow citizens in the old brutal manner, the Athenians now 
exploited mainly the slaves and non-Alhcnitn clients. Movable 
property, wealth in money, slaves and ships, increased more end 
more; but instead of being simply a means for purchasing land, as 
m the first period with its limitations, it became an end m itself. 

On the one hand, pare rise to the successful competition of 
the new, wealthy industrial and commercial class with the old power 
5f the nobility, but, on tbc other hand, it deptited the old gentile 
institution of its last foothold. The gentes, phratries and tribes, 
I'liose members were cow scattered *11 over Attica and lived com- 
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pletely intermingled, thus became entirely useless as political bedio. 
A large number of Athenian citizens did not belong to any fccij 
they \vere immigrants who had been adopted into citizenship, bit 
not into any of the old bodies of consanguinei. Besides, there *u 
a steadily increasing number of foreign immigrants who onlyenjojtJ 
protection. 

Meanwhile, the struggles of the parties proceeded. The nobility 
tried to regain its former privile^s and for a short time rccorereJ 
its supremacy, until the revolution ofCleisthenes (509 B. C.) brought 
about its final downfall; and with them fell the last remnants cf 
the gentile constitution. 

In his new constitution, Cleisthenes Ignored the four old trite* 
based on the gentes and phratries. Their place was taken by »» 
entirely new organization based exclusively on the division of the 
citizens according to place of domicile, already attempted in the' 
naucraries. Not membenhip of a body of ccntaflS'‘^^‘'f 
of domicile was now the deciding factor. Not peoplci but territory 
was now divided: politically, the inhabitant* became mere attsca* 
ments of the territory. 

The whole of Attica was divided into one hurtdred *elf*postm» 
ing towTtships, or domes. The citizens (demots) cf ® drwe 
their official head (dcmarch), a treasurer ond thirty fudges wits 
jurisdiction in minor cases. They also receiwd theif^'n tfrrp^ 
and a tutelary deity, or fimrs, whose priests they elected. Thesupre^ 
power in the dome was the assembly of the demots. This, ” , 

gan correctly remarks, is the prototype of the scIf-Ko'''rnmp 
can muntcipaiity. The modem state in its high«t 
ends with the wry unit with which the rising state in Athem • 
Ten of these units (demes) fonned a tribe, which, , 

as distinct from the old gentile tribe [Otschlichttftamm], wat r 
called a local tribe [Ortittamm]. The local tribe was not r*" ^ , 
self-gowmfng political body, but also a military body. It e| 
a phylarch or tribal head, who commanded the cavalry* a 
who commanded the infantry, and a strafegoi, who was m 
of the entire contingent raised in the tribal territory* , . ^ jt 
it furnished five war vessels with crews and commander, 
yecchTd an Attic /ur^j, by whose name it was known* *!, 
saint. Finally, it elected fifty councilion to the council c A • ^ 
The consummation was the Athenian state, governed by 
cilof five hundred— elected by the ten tribes— and.ln the last m s 
by the popular assembly, which every Athenian cj* jife rret 
tend and vote in. Archons and other official* attended m ‘n^ 

- cf administration and the courts. In Atftcn* 

■ official possessing supreme executive authority* 
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By this new constitution and by the admission of a large number 
of dependents [Schutsverv;andttr\, partly immigrants and partly 
freed slaves, the organs of the gentile constitution were eliminated 
from public affairs. They sank to the position of private associations 
and religious societies. But their moral influence, the traditional 
conceptions and views of the old gentile period, survived for a long 
time and expired only gradually. This was evident in another state 
institution. 

We have seen that an essential feature of the state is a public 
power distinct from the mass of the people. At that time Athens 
possessed only a militia and a navy equipped and manned directly 
by the people. These afforded protection against external enemies 
and held the slates in check, who at that time already constituted 
the great majority of the population. For the citizens, this public 
power at first existed Only in the shape of the police force, which 
is as old as the state, and that is why the naive Frenchmen of the 
eighteenth century spoke, not of civilized, but of policed nations 
{nations policit^). Thus, simultaneously with their state, the Atheni- 
ans established a police force, a veritable gendarmerie of foot and 
mounted bowro^n— as they say m South Germany and 
Switzerland. This gendarmerie consisted — of siaves. The free Athenian 
regarded this police duty as being $0 degrading that he preferred 
being arrested by an armed slave rather than perform such ignomini- 
ous duties himself. This w-as still an expression of the old gentile 
mentality. The state could not exist without a police force, but 
It was still young and did not yet command sufficient moral respect 
to give prestige to an occupation that necessarily appeared infamous 
to the old gentiles. 

How well this state, now completed in its main outlines, suited 
the new social condition of the Athenians was apparent from the 
rapid growth of wealth, commerce and industry. The class antago- 
nism on which the social and political institutions rested was no 
longer that between the nobles and the common people, but that 
between slaves and freemen, dependents and citizens When Athens 
was at the height of prosperity the total number of free Athenian 
citizens, women and children included, amounted to about 90,000; 
rhe slaves of both sexes numbered 365,000, and the dependents — 
t^igrants and freed slaves — 45,000. Tlius, for every adult male 
citizen there were at least eighteen slaves and more than two depend- 
ents. The large number of slaves is explained by the fact that 
many of them worked together in manufactories with large rooms 
tinder o\-erseers. With the development of commerce and industry 
came the accumulation and concentration of wealth in a few hands; 
the mass of the free citizens was impoverished and had to choose 
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between going into handicrafts and competing with slave la- 
bour, which was considered ignoble and base and, ntoreoter, 
promised little success— and complete pauperization. Under the 
prevailing circumstances what happened was the latter, and being 
in the majority they dra^d the whole Athenian state down with 
them. It was not democracy that caused the downfall of Athens, 
as the European schoolmasters who cringe before roplty would 
have us believe, but slavery, which brought the labour of the free 
citizen into contempt. 

The rise of the state among the Athenians presents a very tjpfcal 
example of state building in general; because, on the one hand, it 
took place In a pure form, without the interference of violence, 
external or internal (the short period of usurpation by Piststratas 
left no trace behind it); because, on the other hand, it represented 
the rise of a highly developed form of state, the democratic republic, 
emerging directly out of gentile society; and lastly, because we 
are sufliciently acquainted with all the essential details. 


VI 

THE GENS AND THE STATE IN ROME 

According to the legend about the foundation of RotnCf 
first settlement was undertaken by a number of Latin gentes (m® 
hundred, the legend says) united into one tribe. A Sabellian triw, 
also said to consist of one hundred gentes, soon followed, andfin^ 
a third tribe of various elements, again numbering one fiundroi 
gentes, joined them. The whole story reveals at the very first glance 
that here hardly anything except the gens was a natural product, 
and that the gens itself, in many cases, was only an offshoot 01 
mother gens still existing in the old habitat. The tribes 
mark of having been artificially constituted; nevertheless, twy 
consisted mostly of kindred elements and were formed on . 

of the old, naturally grown, not artificially constituted, tribe, 

it is not improbable that a genuine old tribe formed the 
of each of these three tribes. The connecting link, the 
rained ten gentes and was called the curia. Hence, there were t / 
of them. _ . 

That the Roman gens was an institution identical with m 
clan gens is a recognized fact; if the Grecian gens was a continu 
of the social unit the primitive form of which is 
the American Redskins, then the same, naturarfy,_ hofos 
the Roman gens. Hence, we^can be more brief in its treatm 
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At least during the eatliest times of the city, the Roman gens 
had the following constitution; 

1. Mutual rightofmheritancerfthepnJpertyof deceased gentiles; 
the property remained in the gens. Since father fight was already 
in force in the Roman gens, asitwasin theGreciangens, theonspring 
of female lineage weie excluded. According to the law of the Twelve 
Tables, the oldest written law of Rome known to us, the natural 
children had the first title to the estate; in case t\o natural children 
existed, the agnates (kin of male lineage) took their place; and in 
their absence came the gentiles. In all cases the property remained 
in the gens. Here we observe the gradual infiltration into gentile 
practice of new legal provisions, caused by increased wealth and 
monogamy: the originally equal right of inheritance of the gentiles 
was first iimited in practice to the agnates, probably at a very remote 
date as mentioned above, and afterwards to the children and their 
offspring In the male line. Of course, in the Twelw Tables this 
appears In reverse order. 

3. Possession of a common burial place. The patrician pens 
Claudia, on immigrating into Rome from RegiJli. rccciwd a plot 
and also a common burial place in the city Even under Augustus, 
the head of Varus, who had fallen in the Tcutoburg Porcst, was 
brought to Rome and interred in the geriiiitiut tutnulus,' hence, 
his gens (Quinctilla) still had its own tomb. 

3. Common religious celebrations. These, the sacra gtruhna, 
arc well known. 

4. Obligation not to marry within the gens. In Rome this does 
not appear to have ever become a written law, but the custom re- 
mained. Of the innumerable names of Roman married couples that 
ha« come down to our day there is not a single case where husband 
and wife have the same gentile name. The law of inheritance also 
proves this luk. A vroman by her marTiage forfeited her agnatic 
rights, left her gens, and neither she nor her children could inherit 
htr father's pioperfy, or that of hir brothers, for oihrrwise the 
father’s gens would lose the property. This rule has a meaning only 
rni the assumption that the woman was rot permitted to marry 
• member of her own gens. 

5. Possession of land in common. In primeval times this always 
obtained when the tribal territory was fittt divided Airorg the 
Latin tribes we find the land partly in the possession of ihe inR. 
pattly of iht gens, and partly of households that could hardly have 
r^resenied single families at that time. Romulus is credited with 
having been the first to assign land to single individuals, abenit a 

* Mcund ti ihc stM.~rj. 
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hectare (two jusera) to each. Nevertheless, even later we still fad 
land In the hands of the genlcsi not to mentionstate lands, around 
which the whole internal history of the republic turned. 

6. Reciprocal oblipation of members of the gens to assist and 
help redress injuries. Written history records only paltry remnants 
of this; from the outset the Roman state manifested such superior 
posver that the duty of redress of injury devolved upon it. UTien 
Appius Claudius was arrested, his whole gens, including his personal 
enemies, put on mourning. At the time of the second Punic War 
the gentes united to ransom their fellow gentiles who were in captiv- 
ity; they were forbidden to do this by the senate. 

7. Right to bear the gentile name. This was in force until the 
time of the emperors. Freed slaves were permitted to assume the 
gentile names of their former masters, although without gentile 
rights. 

8. Right of adopting strangers into the gens. This was done 
by adoption into a family (as among the Red Indians), which brought 
with it adoption Into the gens. 

9. The right to elect end depose chiefs is nowhere mentioned. 
Inasmuch, honever, as during the first period of Rome’s existence 
all offices, from the elective king downward, were filled by election 
or appointment, and as the curiae elected also their own priesu, 
we are Justified in assuming that the same existed in regard to the 
gentile chiefs (princip«s)— no matter how well-established *1^* 

of choosing the candidates from the same family may have been 
already. . 

Such were the powers of a Roman gens. With the exception 
the complete transition to father right, they are the true imap 
of the rights and duties of an Iroquois gens. Here, too, “the Iroqu 


IS plainly discerned. . ... 

The confusion that still reigns even among our most auihorita 
historians on the question of the Roman gentile order is sho^ by 

following exampleiln his treatise onKcman proper names of the Kepj' 

lican and Augustinian era {Roman Researches, Berlin, 18^, • ’ 

Mommsen writes: “The gentile name is not only borne by 8 
gentiles, including adopted persons and wards, 
the slaves, but also by the svomen. . . • The tribe [Stamm] (as 
sen here translates ge«r) is ... a community derived from a corn 
actual, assumed or even invented — aiwrosior and united by c ^ 
rites, burial places and inheritance. All personally free in i jg, 
hence women also, may and must be registered in them. But e 


* Th. Mommsen, RSmische forsthungen. Ausg. 
1864-78 Ed. 


Bd. Mh 
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ing The gentile name of a married woman offers some difBculty. 
This indeed did not exist as long as women were prohibited from 
marrying anyone but members of their own gens; and evidently 
for a long time the women found jt much more difficult to marry 
outside the gens than in it. This Tight, the gentis enuptw,^ was 
still bestowed as a personal privilege and reward during the sixth 
century. . . . But wherever such outside marriages occurred the 
woman in primeval times must have been transferred to the tribe 
of her husband. Nothing is more cettain than that by the old reli- 
gious marriage the woman fully joined the legal and sacramental com- 
munity of her husband and left her own. Who does not know that the 
married woman forfeits her active and passive right of inheritance 
in respect to her gentiles, but enters the inheritance group of her 
husband, her children and his gentiles? And if her husband adopts 
her as his child and brings her into his family, how can she remain 
separated from his gens?* (Pp. 9-11.) 

Thus, Mommsen asserts that Roman women belonging to a cer- 
tain gens were originally free to marry only teii/ntt their gens; accord- 
ing to him, the Roman gens, therefore, was endogamous, not exog- 
amous. This opinion, which contradicts the experience of all other 
PMples, Is principally, if not exclusively, based on a single, much 
disputed passage in Livy (Book xxxix, ch. ip) actoiding to which 
the senate decreed in the year 568 of the City, that is, 186 B. C., 
uti Feceniae Hispallae dath, deminutio, geniis enuptto, tutoris opiio 
turn etut ^uasi ei tir tescamento dedisser, vtigve et tngenKO ntibere 
liceret, neu quid ei qui earn duxisset, ob td fraudi ignominxaeve essei-^ 
that Fecenia Hispalla shall have the right to dispose of her property, 
to diminish it, to tnacty outside of the gens, to choose a guardian, 
just as if her (deceased) husband had conferred this right on her by 
testament; that she shall be permitted to marry a freeman and that 
for the man who marries her this shall not constitute a misdemean- 
our or disgrace. 

Lndou'Wedly, Fecenia, a freed slave, here obtained permission 
to marry outside of the gens. And it is equally doubtless, according 
to this, that the husband had the right to coiffcron his wife by tes- 
tament the right to marry outside of the gens after his death. But 
outside of tehich gens? 

If a woman had to marry in her g«is, as Mommsen assumes, 
then she remained in this gens after her marriage. In the first place, 
however, this assertion that the gens was endogamous is the very 
thing to be prowd. In the second place, if the woman had to marry 
tn the gens, then naturally the man had to do the same, otherwise 


‘0£ Biut^ing ouuide the goa.— Ed. 
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lie coutJ Re«f pet a vrife. Then iw arrive at a state where a man 
could by tcslament confer on hii wife a fieht which he did rot pos- 
sess himself for Ills own enfoymenf, which brinp us m a leplabsnrd- 
lly. Mommsen rcalires this, and therefore conjectures; "marriageoot- 
side of the pens most probably required in law not only the consent of 
the p>orson authorired, Init of all memhers of the pens.” (P. to, note.) 
rirst, this is n wry bold assumption; and secondly, it contradicts 
the clear wordlnp of the passape. The senate pives her this right is 
her husband's fraxyi it expressly plirs her no more and no 1^ thaa 
her huslKind could liasr pisrn her; but what it docs pi« is anai- 
solute riphl. free from all restriction, so that, if she should make use 
of it, her new husband shall nor sutTer in coasequencr. The senate 
cwn instructs the present and future consuls and praetors to see 
that she suffers no inconwnicnce from the me of this right. Moee- 
sen's supposition, therefore, appears to be absolutely inadmissible. 

TTien opain: suppose a woman married a man from another geM» 
but remained in her own pens. Accordirtp to the passage quoted 
abow, her husband would then haw the ripht to permit his srte » 
marry outside of her own pern. That is, he would haw the right to 
make provisions in repard to the affairs of d pens to trhich he did 
belong at all. The thing is so uiierly unreasonable that we need say 
no more about it. 

Nothing remains but to assume that in her first marriage the 
woman wedded a man from another gens and thereby became without 
more ado a member of her husband ’$ gens, which Mommsen himself 
admits for such eases. Then the whole matter at once explains it- 
self. The woman, tom from her old pens by her marriage, and adopted 
into her husband’s gentile group, occupies a special position in the 
new gens. She is now a gentile, but not a kin by blood; the manner in 
which she was adopted excludes from the outset all prohibition of 
marrying in the gens into which she has entered by marriage. She 
has, moreover, been adopted into the marriage group of the ^ns and 

on her husband’s death inheriissomc of bis projxrty, that is tosay, 
the property of a fellow member of the gens. What is irOre natural tbm 
that this property should remain in the gens and that she should 
liged to marry a member of her first husband’s gensandnoother. I > 
however, an exception is to be made, who is more competent to author- • 
ize this than the man who bequeathed this property to her, her nts 
husband? At the time he bequeathed a part of his property to her ana 
simultaneously gave her permission to transfer this property to a 
other gens by marriage, or as a result of marriage, he was still 
owner of this property; hence he was literally only ® . 1 , 

own property. As for the woman and her relation to her 
gens, it was the husband w’ho, by on act of his own free will 
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marriage — introduced her into his gens. Thus, it appears quite 
natural, too, that he should be the proper person to authorize her to 
leave this gens by another marriage. In short, the matter appears 
simple and obvious as soon as we discard the strange conception of 
an endogamous Roman gens and, with Morgan, regard it as having 
originally been exogamous. 

Finally, there is still another view, which has probably found 
the largest number of advocates, namely, that the passage in Livy 
only means “that freed slave girls {hbenae) cannot, without special 
permission, t gtnit enufcere (marry outside of tiie gens) or take any 
step which, being connected with capitis deminutio minima^ would 
result in the liberia leaving the gentile group." (Lange, Roman An- 
tiquities, Berlin, 1856, vol. I, p. T95,* where the passage we have 
taken from Livy is commented on in a rcfetence to Huschke.) If this 
assumption is correct, the passage proves still less as regards the 
status of free Roman women, and there is so much less ground for 
speaking of their obligation to marry in die gens. 

The expression tnuptio gentis occurs only m this single passage 
and is not found anywhere else in the entire Roman literature. The 
■word emibtre, to marry outside, is found only three limes, also in 
Livy, and not in reference to the gens. The fantastic idea that 
Roman women were petciitied to many only in their gens owes 
its existence solely to this single passage. But it cannot be 
sustained in the least; for either the passage refers to special restric* 
tlons for freed slave women, in which case it proves nothing for free- 
born women {ingenuae)-, or it applies also to free-born women, in 
which case it rather proves that the women as a rule maitied outside 
of the gens and were by their marriage transferred to their husbands' 
gens. Hence it speaks against Mommsen and for Morgan. 

Almost three hundred years after the foundation of Rome the 
gentile bonds were still so strong that a patrician gens, the Fabians, 
wi& pemission from the senate could undertake by itself an expe- 
dition against the neighbouring town of Veil. Three hundred and six 
Fabians arc said to have marched out and to have been killed in an 
ambuscade. A single boy, left behind, propagated the gens. 

As we have said, ten gentes formed a phrairy, which here was called 
* taria, and was endowed with more important functions than the 
Grecian phratry. Every curia had its own religious practices, sacred 
tclics and ptLcsts. The latter in a body formed one of the Roman 
colleges of priests. Ten curiae formed a tribe, which probably had 
originally its oivn elected chief— leader in war and high priest — like 

‘Slightest loss of family rights.— fi/. 

L. Lange, RSmiifJie Bd. 1 -IW. Eetlin lJ5«-7l.— K. 
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the rest of the Latin tribes. The three tribes together formed the 
Roman people, the populus romanus. 

Thus, only those could belong to the Roman people who were 
members of a gens, and hence of a curia and tribe. The first consti- 
tution of this people was as follows. Public affairs were con- 
ducted by the senate composed, as Niebuhr was the first to state 
correctly, of the chiefs of the three hundred gentes; as the elders 
of the gentes they were called fathers, patres, and as a body senate 
(council of elders, from senex, old). Here too the customary choice 
of men from the same family in each gens brought into being the 
first hereditary nobility. These families called themselvTS patri- 
cians and claimed the exclusive right to the seats iij the senate and 
to all other offices. The fact that in the course of time the people al- 
lowed this claim so that it became an actual right is expressed in the 
legend that Romulus bestowed the rank of patrician and its privi- 
leges on the first senators and their descendants. Thesenate, like the 
Athenian bouU, had power to decide in many affairs and to under- 
take the preliminary discussion of more important measures, es^ 
cially of new faws. TTiese were decided by the popular assembly* caWfo 
comitia curtaia (assembly of curiae). The assembled people arc grouped 
by curiae, in each curia probably by gentes, and in deciding questioM 
each of the thirty curiae had one vote. The assembly of curiae adopted 

or rejected laws, elected all higherofficials including the rex (sixallcd 

king), declared war (but the senate concluded peace), and decided 
as a supreme court, on appeal of the parties, all cases inTOlving car 
ital punishment for Roman citizens. Finally, by the side of the 
senate and the popular assembly stood the rex, corresponding exactly 
to the Grecian bastleus, and by no means such an almost absolute 
monarch as Mommsen represents him to have been.* The rrxflho 
was military commander, high priest and presiding officer of certain 
courts. He had no civil functions, or any power over life, liberty an 
property of the citizens whatever, except such as resulted from h 
disciplinary power as military commander or from his power to ex^ 
cute sentence as presiding officer of the court. The office of rex w 
not hereditary; on the contrary, he was first elected, probably on 


‘ The Litin rex is equivalent to the Celtic-Itiih riif* (tribal chjen 
the Goihic reiki. That this, like our F6nt (English first and 
originally signified gentile or tribal chief ts evident from the fact ^ 
Goths in the fourth century aJready bad • special term for the UnS » ‘ . 
times, the military chief of i whole people, namely. ^ ,1,.,. 

translation of the Bible Artaxerxes and Herod are reyw Is 

djHi. and the realm of the Emperor Tiberlui not r«i*«, 1 1 ,. 

the name of the Goihic ikiuJant, or king, •* we Inaccurafely iri 
Tbiudireiks, Tbeodorieh, that is, Dieirkb. both names flow tog«ih«* l- 
hy E’lteh.] 
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nomination of his predecessor, by the assembly of curiae and then 
solemnly inwsted by a second assembly. That he could also be de- 
posed is prowd by the fate ofTarquinius Superbus. 

Like the Greeks in the Heroic Age, the Romans at the time of 
the so-called kings HtTd in a military democracy based on genres, 
phratries and tribes, from which it developed. Even though the 
curiae and tribes may have been partly artificial formations, they 
were moulded after the genuine and natural models of the society 
in which they originated and which still surrounded them on all 
sides. And though the naturally dcwloped patrician nobility had 
already gained ground, though the reges attempted gradually to 
enlarge the scope of their powers — this docs not change the original 
and fundamental character of the constitution, and this alone matters. 

Meanwhile, the population of the city of Rome and of the Roman 
territory, enlarged by conquest, increased, partly by immigration, 
partly through the inhabitants of the subjugated, mostly Latin, 
districts. All these new subfects (we leave out the question of the 
clients for the moment) were outside of the old genres, ettrtae and 
tribes, and so were not part of the populus Romanus, the Roman 
people proper. They were personally free, could own land, had to 
pay taxes and were liable to military service. Cut they were not 
eligible for office and could neither participate in the assembly of 
curiae nor in the distribution of conquered state lands, They con- 
stituted the plebs, excluded from all public rights. Owing to 
their continually increasing numbers, their military training and ar- 
tnament, they became a menace to the old pepuiut who had now 
closed their ranks hermetically against all increase. The land, 
moreo^r, seems to have been fairly ctrnly divided between populus 
and plebs, while the mercantile and industrial wealth, though as 
)^t not very considerable, may have been mainly in the hands of 
the plebs. 

In view of the utter darkness that enshrouds the whole legendary 
Cfigm of Rome’s historical beginning — a darkness intensified by the 
tttionalistic-pra^atic attempts at interpretation and reports of 
*«er legally trained authors whose works serve us as source mate- 
rial— It is impossible to make any definite statements about the 
tune, the course and the causes of the revolution that put an end to 
the old gentile constitution. The only thing we are certain of is that 
' * ^®cs lay in the conflicts between the plebs and the populus. 

^e new constitution, attribuwd to rex Servius Tullius and 
ased on the Grecian model, more especially that of Solon, created a 
«w popular assembly including or excluding all, populus and ple- 
according to whether they rendered military service or 
The whole male population liable to military service was 
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divided into six cbuci, according to wealth. Thcmiaimum property 
qunllilcntions in the fitu five classes were, rcspcctlwly: I, ico,a» 
asses; 11.75.000 asses; III, 50,000 asses; IV, 25,000 asses; V, ii,cco 
nsscs; whicli.nccofdinp to Durcaude la Malle, Is equal to about it.cco, 
10,500, 7»oco, 3,f<x> and 1,570 marts, rrspcctivel/. The sixth class, 
the prolet.irians, consisted of those who possessed less and wm 
exempt from military service and taxation. In the new assembly of 
eenttiTue (ccntiiia tenturiata) the citizras formed ranks after the 
manner of soldiers, in companies of one hundred (eenturia), and 
each ccntt/rij had one \-otc. 'fhe first class placed 80 ctnturw in the 
field; the second 22. the third 20. the fourth 22, the fifth 30 and the 
sixth, for propriety’s sake, one. To these were added 18 «nrHr£»af 
horsemen composed of the most wealthy; altogether 193 - 
a majority, 97 wics were required. But the horsemen and the first 
class alone had together 98 s-otes, thus being in the majority; wheo 
tfjej- nrre united valid decisions were made m’thour even asking 
the other classes. 

Upon this nesv assembly of cenrur/fle now desoUtd all thepohu* 
cal rights of the former assembly of turiae (a few nominal onM ex- 
cepted; the ewriae and the gentes composing them were tbereby, w 
was the case in Athens, degraded to the position of mere privateaad 
religious associations and as such they stillsrpetatedfor a longtffle, 
while the assembly of curiae soon fell into oblivion. In order to euo- 
inaie the three old gentile tribes, too, from the state, four t^* 
torial tribes were introduced, each tribe inhabiting one quart 
of the city and receiving certain political rights. . 

Thus, in Rome also, the old social order based on 
of blood was destroyed even before the abolition of 
kingdom, and a new constitution, based on territorial division 
distinction of wealth, a real state coostituiion, took its 
public power here consisted of the citizenry liable to milirary^ot ’ 

and was directed not only against the slaves, but also (j 

so-called proletarians, who were excluded from military servi 
the right to carry arms. . . ,, 

The new constitution was merely further developed upo u 
pulsion of the last rex, Tarquinius Superbus, who had usuipw 
royal power, and the institution, in place of the rex, or 
tary commanders (consuls) witli equal powers (as among 
quois). Within this constitution moved the whole msto r , jj, 
Roman republic, with all its struggles between patncia^ and tbt 
beians for admission to office and a share in the ® ^ uij, hnd 

jS.'mJ tf/cAw pairidas sEtiiiJyixi ibe new 

and money owners, who gradually absorbed all the land 0 
ants ruined by military service, cultivated with the 
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barbarian peoples of the prSntS “''“S'" 

stitutions found in the anriJl. •'■are* of such in- 

One or the other is met wit^ a^***'*^? civili2ed nations in Asia 
suffice: E«n before the pens had^n'’^' ^ ^^.'I'ustrations may 
ind accurately descrih^H " «cogni2cd jt was pointed o.it 

?o p.a,„. K'T^SaunSaTand" ".""rj’’' 

■bis ifMiitution among the Kalmuev. o^ 

'?'! ibree Indian peoples- the X&i- ^ Ctrt^sians, the Samoyeds 
llPorees. Recentiy it^i"; descrSfc VV ^^®Sars and the Mun- 
liscovered it among the Kovalevsky, who 

•aucasian tribes. Here «« «hiit Svanetians and other 

lotes On the existence of ft, A ourselves to a few brief 

Thu ”>dM, SSriat-Mh/tTa.*™”' Ganp.„r ” 

«« «iU la full vitality In show the 

" d;; i»puLrmi„d Khi'"d'j!'X 

'™ty, .„d lie^rJoi, SilSI'™'*,''' ■•""■‘ddleofthrL't 

■nf f"*''*- ‘“'“”'>dd only to the emtj, lam and 

“»WH, noT'Sr'™iX"“ "„Th”' d'fute the Engliah 
'W agriculture of whole vilIaEe 7 Sih^? communal 

* the survival of a former only as exceptions and 

for its own culth^tioT an had five 

Itivated in common and its Plot rs-as at the same time 

^Scotch analogies thcrecan^ hy the Irish 

'^unities represent ‘*®“ht that these village 

nmve.tlga,; „f We" S kS 

Of time (my notes am ‘^ws, which I cannot undertake for 

?te this. The Vine s,, should not directly corrob- 

f' do prove dS’v i^T'f"’ sources, and the 

d not yet given wav to molo"'®"® pairing family 

H marriage did not .^°"°Samy_in the elcrenth century. In 
fo be subject to noti^ of^' indissoluble, or rather did not 
to notice of dissolution, until after seven years. 
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Even if only three nights were wanting to make up the seven jtars 
a married couple could still separate. Then their property «s di 
vided between them: the woman divided, the man made his choice 
The furniture was divided according to certain very funny niks 
If the marriage was dissolved by the man, he had to return the stun- 
an’s dowry and a few other articles; if the woman desired a sep 
aration, she received less. Of the children the man was given tro, 
the woman one, namely, the middle child. If the woman manieJ 
again after her divorce, and her first husband fetched her back, she 
was obliged to follow him, even if she already had one foot in her 
new husband’s bed. But if two people had lived together for sewn 
years, they \vere considered man and wife, even without the prebro* 
inaries of a formal marriage. Chastity among girls before 
riage was by no means strictly observed, nor was it demanded, ' 
regulations governing this subject are of an extremely 
nature and run counter to all bourgeois morals. When a ^^manco 
mitted adultery, her husband had a right to beat her— this 
of three cases when he could do so without incurring a ^ 
but after that he could not demand any other redress, for . 
offence shall either be atoned for or avenged, but ^ 

reasons that entitled a woman to a divorce without detrim 
her rights at the settlement were of a very diverse nature: inc 
foul breath was a sufficient reason. The redemption ^ 
paid to the tribal chief or king for the right of the first n | u 
mereh, hence the medieval name marcheta, «« 

conspicuous part in the legal code. The women had the 'S 
at the popular assemblies. Add to this that similar con 
shown to have existed in Ireland; that time ^ .p 

quite the custom there, aiid that the women were ®5sure . ^ 
and well-defined privileges in case of separation, even o 
of remuneration for domestic services; that a "first w 
by the side of others, and in dividing a decedent s 
tinction was made ^tween legitimate and illegitim . , t.*ie 
and we have a picture of the pairing family comparcu w 
form of marriage valid in North America seems strict, 
surprising in the eleventh century for a people wni 


time was still living in group marriage. . 

The Irish gens (sepr; the tribe was called cla*nn‘>y^ 


e w-as caiicu wu— ^ - jjy, ,150 
firmed and described not only by the sneient iraf' 


by the English jurists of the seventeenth 
across for the purpose of tiansfotmlng the clan Jan 
of the King of England. Up to this time, the land a ib 

mon properly of the clan or gens, except where (Jki- 

ready converted it into their private domain. When 6 
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The dnH-nr.itl of llic Rcntile order In Scotland dates from the 
suppression of the rcbctlion of 1745. Precisely tthal link in this 
order the Scotchcl-in rrprcsentsrcmains to be Inststigatcdinadoubi 
it is a link. Walter Scott's nniixlt bring the clan in the High- 
lands of Scotland vividly before our <)cs. It Is, fls Morgan says, 
"an excellent type of the pens In organisation and In spirit, and 
an extraordinary illustration of the power of the gentile life ors 
Its memlwrs .... W*c find in their feuds and blood revenge, in their 
localiratinn by gentes, in their use of hnds in conunon, in the fidel- 
ity of the clansman to his chief and of the members of the eba to 
each other, the usual and persistent features of gentile society. . . . 
Descent was in the male line, the children of the males rtmaining 
members of the clan, sshilc the children of its female members be- 
longed to the clans of their fcspcctiST fathers." The fact that mother 
right was formerly in force in Scotland is prosxd by the royal family 
of the Piets, in which, according to Cede, inheritance in the female 
line pres'ailcd. We esrn see cs-idcnccs of the punaluan familypt^ 
scrvxd among the Scots as well os the Welsh until the Middle Agrsio 
the right of the fint night, which the chlcfofthe^clajj or the kiog. the 
last representative of the former common husbands, could claim 
with every bride, unless redeemed. 


That the Germans were orpnized in gentes up to the *i®e 
the migration of peoples 1 $ an indisputable fact. Evidently they 
settled in the territory between the Danube, the Rhine, the 
and the northern seas only a few centuries before our era; theC™ 
and Teuton! were still in full migration, and the 
settle down until Caesar's time. Caesar expressly states that ey 
settled down in gentes and kinships (gentibut eognationibusqueh ^ 
in the mouth of a Roman of the Julia gens the word 
a definite meaning that cannot possibly be misconstrued, 
holds good for all Germans; ewn the settling of the conquered Ko ^ 
provinces appears to have proceeded still in gentes. The Alama 
Law confirms the fact that the people settled on the conquere 
south of the Danube in gentes (geneaJcgiae); genedogia is ^ 
exactly the same sense as Mark or Dorfgenozsenscha.i 
later. Recently Kovalevsky has expressed the view that ^^eseg 
giae were large household communities among which -pg, 

divided, and from which the village communities developed ^ ^ 

The same may be true of the fara, the term which the Burpn 
and Langobards — a Gothic and a Iferminonian, or High 


Villase conununity.— fit. 
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tribf— «rrlies5 tn rfsrly, if not mscily, the *ame thinp that in the 
Alatntmian of law* S« called ffufalcgta. Vl'hether this nally 
rcrrfstntj the pens or the houithold romniunity is a rcatur that 
must be forihfr inwuipaifd. 

The hrpiMpe ncotjs lca\T ut in doubt as to whether oil the 
Gentians had n common term for pens, and if so, what term, l^tjmo- 
lopcally, the Grtci petjor, the l^tin fe»i», corresfonJs to the Gothic 
iutti, Middle Iliph German fc/fw, and is used in the sane sense. 
XTc are led back to the lime of mother ripht by the fact that the 
terms for "woman" arc derixed from the same root; Greek gyni, 
Slav senj. Gothic tftini'. Old Konc kena. Autu Amorp Lanpo- 
hards and lJurpundians wt find, as stated, the term fora, which 
Grimndcrixfi from the lijfoihciical root /isatt, to bepet. I should 
prefer to trace it to the more obxiout root fatan. fahren, to wander, 
a term xxhich deiipnatcs a certain wtll-defifitd seeCton of the nomad- 
ic Inin, composed, it almost poos without sajinp, of rcIaiixTs; 
a term which, in the course of orntuncs of wacdtrinp. first to the 
East and then to the West, was praduallp appJifd to the ptnfile 
wmraunity itself. Turthcr, there is the GoUnc Anglo-Saxon 
nil Old High German n'pp ta, rtfpo. Sifft* Old Korse has only the 
plural tifjar, relitisTSi the sini^Iar occurs only fis the name of a 
foddess, Sif. ITnally, another expression occurs in the Hildebrand 
Song, where Hildebrand asks Hadubnnd "who Is jour father omong 
the men of the people ... of what is jour km?" (rdub hufliltlies 
tnuaiitt du ff^. If there was a common German term for grns, it 
might well hasT been the Gothic *«ni; this is rot only indicated by 
lU identity ssiih the cotrespondtnp term in kindred lantruagcs, but 
also by the fact that the woed fcutnwp, Kdnig, whtch ofieinally signi- 
fied chief of pens or tribe, is detisTd from it. Sthja, Stppt, docs not 
•rrcar worthy of crtxsidciation. in Old Norse, at least, r»/;ar 
•ignified mt only relatives by blood, but also by marriage, hence 
It comprises the members of at least rno penrer, thus the term 
"/ «nnot have been the term for gerts. 

Among the Geimans, as among the Mexicans and Greeks, the 
norsemen as well as the wedpe-like columns of icifa.airy, were 
grouped in battle array by gcntcs. VtTien Tacitus says, by families 
Wd kinships, the indefinite expression he uses is expUined by the 
*ct that in his time the gens had long ceased to be a living 
‘««iation in Rome. 

Of dccisit-c significance is a passage in Tacitus where he sajs: 

ii brother .regards his nephew as his soni some even 

'o*d that the blood tic between the maternal unde and the nephew 
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The downfall of the gentile order in Scotland dates from tl 
suppression of the rebellion of 1745. Precisely what link in th 
order the Scotch clan represents remains to be investigated; no doul 
it is a link. Walter Scott’s novels bring the clan in the Higl 
lands of Scotland vividly before our eyes. It is, as Morgan say 
“an excellent type of the gens in organization and in spirir, an 
an extraordinary illustration of the power of the gentile life ov< 
its members .... We find in their feuds and bjood revenge, in the, 
localization by genres, in their use of lands in common, in the fide 
ily of the clansman to his chief and of the members of the eJan t 
each other, the usual and persistent features of gentile society. . . 
Descent was in the male line, the children of the males rcmalnin, 
members of the clan, while the children of its female members be 
longed to the clans of their respective fathers. " The fact ihatmothe 
right was formerly in force in Scotland is proved by the royal famil; 
of the Piers, in which, according to Bede, inheritance in the female 
line prevailed. We ewn sec evidences of the punaluan family pre 
served among the Scots as well as the Welsh until the Middle i^grs it 
the right of the first night, which the chief of the^clan of the king. th< 
last representative of the former common husbands, could cJaln 
with every bride, unless redeemed. 


That the Germans were organized in gentes up to the time ol 
the migration of peoples is an indisputable fact. Evidently they 
settled in the territory between the Danube, the ilhine, the Vistula 
and the northern seas only a few centuries before our era, the Cimbri 
and Teuton! iverc still in full migration, and the Suevj did not 
settle down until Caesar's lime. Caesar expressly stales that they 
settled down in gentes and kinships (jecniititi ecgnaiK’n/busque), and 
in the mouth of a Itoman of the Julia gens the word genii^Mi has 
a definite meaning that cannor possibly be rntsconmued. This 
holds good forallGermans;c%-cn the settling of the conquered Hotnan 
provinces appears to have proceeded sfilJ in genres. The Alamannun 
Lawconfirms the fact that the people settled on the conquered land 
south of the Danube in gentes (jfeneakgiae). geMahgia is used in 
exactly the same sense as Murk of Dcrfginotuntchaff wa« used 
later Recently Kovalevskyhascxpresied the view that these gewaZe^: 
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is more sacred and close than that bct\«en father and son, so tl 
when hostages arc demanded the sister's son is considered a bet 
pledge than the natural son of the man whom they desire to pj; 
under bond. Here we haw a living surviwl of the mother-rig' 
and hence original, gens, and It is described as something whi 
particularly distinguishes theGcrmans.» If a member of such a gc 
gave his own son as a pledge for an obligation he had undertake 
and if this son became the victim of bis father’s brea 
of faith, that was the concern of the father alone. NXTicn the son 
fi sister «-as sacrificed, however, then the most sacred gentile 1: 
was violated. The next of kin, who was bound above all others 
protect the boy or j-oung man, was responsible for his death; I 
should cither have refrained from giving the boy as a pJedge, i 
have kept the contract. If wc had no other trace of gentile organ 
xation among the Germans, this one passage would be sufficient proo 

Still more decisive, as it comesabout eight hundred j-ears late 
Is a passage in the Old Norse song about the twilight of the goii 
and the end of the world, the lVlurf>d. In this “Vision of the Seel 
ess,” in which, as Hang and Dugge have now shown, elso clementsc 
Christianity arc interwo%-cn, the description ofthc period of univeW 
depravity and corruption preceding the cataclysm contains thi 
passage: 

OrfeJ^' «««» ok at MtiuiH wnAi/S, 

munu lystrungir it/jun ipilh- 

"Brothers will wage war against one another and become cad 
other’s slajers, and sisters' c/uUren will brtak the bonds of kinihip 
Sysirunsar means son of the mother's sister, and in the poet s ejeSi 
the repudiation by such of blood relationship caps the climax of the 
crime of fratricide. TTie cJinwx lies in syitrurgar, which ernphasizes 
the kinship on the maternal side. If the lermsyskina-^rri, brother i 
and sister's children, or sysAtna-^-nir, brother's and siifers ton • 
had been used, the second line would nor have been a crescendo 
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against the first but ats'calcening diminuendo. Thus, ewn in the time 
of the Vikings, when the VSluspd was composed, the memory of 
mother right was not j-et obliterated in Scandinavia. 

For the rest, in Tacitus' time, at least among the Germans mth 
whom he was more familiar, mother right had already giwn way to 
father right: the children ware the heirs of the father; in the absetxc 
of children, the brothers and the paternal and maternal uncles were 
the heirs. The admission of the mother's brother to inheritance 
is connected with the preservation of the abova-mentioned custom, 
and also proves how recent father right was among the Germans 
at that time. Ve find traces of mother right etrn late in the Middle 
Ages. In this period fatherhood was still a matter of doubt, espe- 
cially among serfs, and when a feudal lord demanded the return 
of a fugitive serf from a city, it was required, for instance, in Augs- 
burg, Basel and Kaiserslautern, that the fact of his serfdom should 
be established by the oaths of six of his immediate blood relatives, 
exclusively on his mother’s side (Maurrr, Urban Cenrn/urion, 
I,‘p. iti.) 

Another relic of mother right, then beginning to fall into deca> . 
was the, from the Roman standpoint almost inexplicable, tespeci 
the Germans had for the female sex Girls of noble family were re- 
garded as the best hostages guaranteeing the keeping of contracts 
W'ith Germans. In battle, nothing stimulated their courage $0 much 
as the horrible thought that their wives and daughters might be 
captured and carried into slavery. They regarded the woman as 
being holy and some thing of a prophetess, and they heeded her advice 
in the most important matters. Vcleda, the Bructerian priestess 
on the I.ippe Rivrr, wus the moving spirit of the whole Batavian 
insurrection, in which Civilis, at the head of Germans and Belgians, 
shook the foundations of Roman rule in Gaul The women appear 
to have held undisputed sway in she house. Tacitus saj's that thev < 
with the old men and children, had, of course, to do all the work, 
for the men went hunting, drank and loafed; but he does not say 
who cultii-ated the fields, and as according to his explicit statement 
the slaves only paid dues aod performed no compulsory labour, 
•t Would appear that what little agricultural work was required had 
to be performed by the bulk of the adult men. 

Ax was stated above, thcfonnofmarriige was the pairing fimilj 
gradually approximating to monogamy. It was not j-ct strict monog- 
amy, for pol\-paniy was pennhted to the notability On the whole 
(unlike the Celts) they tasisted on strict chastity among girls 
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TaciWs speaks with particular warmth of the inviolability of the 
matrimonial bond among the Germans. He gives adultery on the 
part of the woman as the sole reason for a divorce. But his report 
contains many gaps here, and furthermore, it too openly holds up 
the mirror of virtue to the dissipated Romans. So much is certain: 
if the Germans in their forests tt-ere such exceptional models of virtue, 
only a slight contact with the outer world was required to bring 
them down to the level of the other, average, Europeans. In the 
whirl of Roman life the last trace of strict morality disappeared 
even faster than the German language. It is enough to read Gregory 
of Tours. It goes without saying that refined voluptuousness could 
not exist in the primeval forests of Germany as it did in Rome, 


and so iix this respect also the Germans were superior enough to 
the Roman world without ascribing to them a continence in carnal 
matters that has never prevailed among any people as a whole. 

From the gentile system arose the obligation to inherit the 
feuds as well as the friendships of one's father and relatives; and 
also tt'trgUd, the fine paid in atonement for murder or injury, in 
place of blood revenge. A generation ago this vergild was reparJed 
as a specifically German institution, but it has since been proved 
that hundreds of peoples practised this milder form of blood fc* 
%‘enge uhlch had its origin in the gentile system. Like the obligation 
of hospitality, it is found, for instance, among the American In* 
dians. Tacitus’ description of the manner in which hospitality tws 
observed {Germania, e. 21) is almost identical, even in dctaihi 
with Morgan's relating to his Indians. 

The heated and ceaseless controwny as to whether or not the 
Germans in Tacitus’ time had already finally divided up the cul- 
tit-ated land and how the pertinent passages should be interpreted 
is now a thing of the past. After it had ^en established that the 
cultivated land of nearly all peoples svas tilled in common by the 
gens and later on by communistic family communities, a practice 
which Caesar still found among the Suevi; that 
allotted and periodically reallotted to the ’ 

and that this periodica! reallotment of the cultivated land has 
preserved in parts of Germany down to this day, we need not wa 
any more breath on the subject. If the Germans m one 
and fifty j-cars passed from common cultivation, such as 
expressly attributes to the Suevi— they has-c no divided of pn • 
tillage whatsoewr, he says— to individual cultivation with • 
annual redistribution of the land in Tacitus’ time, it is su«ly p^ 
rets enoug.h; a ffansitio.n from that ^ complete p 
enreervhip of Uni in such a ihon perW and Ttdi^ 

inlefsTfition w^s an utter impossibility. Hence I can . 
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only whai he states in so many words: They change (or reduidc) 
the cultit'atcd land ewry year, and enough common land is left 
in the process. It is the stage of agriculture and appropriation of 
the soil which exactly tallies with the gentile constitution of the 
Germans of that time. 

1 leave the preceding paragraph unchanged, just as it stood in 
former editions. Meantime the question has assumed another aspect 
Since Koe-alevsky has demonstrated (sec above, p. 44') that the 
patriarchal household community was widespread, if not universal, 
as the connecting link between the mother-right communistic family 
and the modent isolated family, the question is no longer whether 
the land was common or private property, os was still discussed 
between MaurerandWaiu, but what form common property assumed. 
There is no doubt whatever that in Caesar's time the Sue\i 
not only owned their land in common, bur also tilled it in common 
for common account. The questions whether their economic unit 
was the gens or the household community or an intentieJiaie corn* 
xnunistic kinship group, or whether all three of these groups CMSteJ 
as a result of dilTcrcnt local bnd conditions will remain subjects 
of controversy for a long time y'Ct. Kovalevsky maintains that ihe 
conditions described by Tacitus were not predicated on the mark 
or village community, but on the household community, which, 
much later, developed into the silbge coinmunii>. owing to the 
growth of the population. 

Hence, it is ebimed, the German settlements on the territory 
they occupied In the time of the Romans, and on the lemtory they 
btcT took from the Romans, must hast been not \ilbgcs, but large 
family communities comprisinpsciTralgencratiom, which cultivated 
a correspondingly brge tract of land and used the surrounding wild 
land as a common mark with their neighbours. The passage in Ta- 
citus concerning the changing of the cultivated bnd would then 
actually have an agtorvcitnic roeaning, nameVy, that the commu- 
nity cultivated a different piece of bnd every tear, and the bnd 
cultitated during the pret ious jrar was left fallow or entirely sban- 
doned. The sparsity of the population would have left enough spare 
wild land to make all disputes about land unnecessary. Only after 
the bpsc of centuries, when the roembeia of the household had in- 
creased to such an extent thai common cultivation became i.ti- 
possible under prevailing conditions of production, did the 
household communities allegedly dissoho. The former common fields 
and meadows were then di'ided in the well-known manaer among 

'Tie peje iadieitcJ by E.ife1» n that ef the fv«i-tSi Cet.nia eirilna- 

rr. I9S^^ ef ihii Trtusw —CJ. 
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the various individual hoiutholds lhat had now formed, at fin 
periodically, and later once for nil, while forests, pastures an 
bodies of n-ater remained common property. 

As far as Russia is concerned, this proccssof development appear 
to have been fully pro\-cd historically. As for Germany, and second 
arily, for other Germanic countries, it cannot be denied that, ii 
many respects, this view aflbrdsa better interpretation of the source: 
and an easier solution of difBculties than the former idea of tracing 
the village community down to the time of Tacitus. The oldesi 
documents, for instance, the Codex Laiireshamenjis,' are on th« 
whole more easily explained by the household community than by 
the village mark community. On the other hand, it presents new 
difficulties and new problems that need solution. Here, only further 
investigation can decide. I cannot deny, howewr, that it is highly 
probable that the household community was also the intermediate 


stage in Germany, Scandinavia and England. 

While the Germans ofCaesar's time had partly just taken up se^ 
tied abodes, andpartly were stillseeking such, they had beensetxied 
for a full century in Tacitus’ time; the resulting progress in the pro- 
duction of means of subsistence is uiunistakable. They li\‘ed In log 
houses; their clothing was still of the primitive forest type, consisting 
of rough woolen cloaks and animal skins, and linen underclothing 
for the women and the notables. They lived on milk, meat, wild 
fruit and, as, Pliny adds, oatmeal porridge (the Celtic national dish 
in Ireland and Scotland to this day). Their vvcalth consisted of cattle, 
of an inferior breed, hawTcver, the animals being small, uncouth and 
hornless; the' horses were small ponies, not fast runners. Aloney, 
Roman coin only, was little and rarely used. They made no gold 
or silver ware, nor did they attach any value to these metals. Iron 
was scarce and, at least among the tribes on the Rhine and the Dan- 
ube, was apparently almost wholly imported, not mined by them- 
selves. The runic script (imitations of Greek and Latin letten) 
was only used as a secret code and exclusively for religious sorcery. 
Human sacrifices were still in vogue. In short, they ivere a peop e 
just emerged from the middle stage of barbarism into the upper 
stage. ViTiile, however, the tribes whose immediate contact with uic 
Romans facilitated the import of Roman industrial products were 
thereby prevented from developing a metal and indusfrj 

their own, there is not the least doubt that the tribes of the N 
east, on the Baltic, developed these industries. The pieces o 
found in the bogs of SchJeswig-a long iron sword, a coat ot mau, 
a silver helmet, etc., together with Roman coins from the CJos 
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the second centur>’ — and the German metai ware spread by the 
migration of peoples represent a peculiar type of fine workmanship, 
ewnsuch as were modeled after Roman originab. With the exception 
of Engbnd, emigration to the civilized Roman Empire everywhere 
put an end to this native industry. How uniformly this industry 
arose and developed is shown, for instance, by the bronze spangles 
The specimens found in Burgundy, in Rumania and along the Azov 
Sea might have been produced in the very same workshop as the 
British and the Swedish, and are likewise of undoubtedly Germanic 
origin. 

Their constitution was also in keeping with the upper stage of 
barbarism. According to Tacitus, there was commonly a council of 
chiefs {principes) which decided matters of minor importance and 
prepared important matters for the decision of the popular assembly 
The latter, in the lower stage of barbarism, at least in places 
where we know it, among the Americans, was held only in the gens, 
not yet in the tribe or the confederacy of tribes. The courcil chiefs 
[pnntipes) were still sharply distinguished from the war chiefs 
(duets), just as among the Iroquois. The former were already living, 
in part, on honorary gifts, such as cattle, grain, etc , from their 
fellow tribesmen. As in America, they were generally elected fVom 
the same family. The transition «o father fight favoured, as in 
Greece and Rome, the gradual transformation of elective office 
into hereditary office, thus giving rise to a noble family in each 
gens. Most of this old, so-called tribal, nobility disappeared 
during the migration of peoples, or shortly after. The military 
leaders were elected solely on their merits, irrespective of birth, 
"^ey had little power and had to rely on Ibrce of example. As Ta- 
citus explicitly states, actual disciplinary power in the army was 
held by the priests. The popular assembly was the teal power. The 
Wng or tribal chief presided; the people decided, a murmur signified 
no,” acclamation and clanging of weapons meant “aye ” The 
popular assembly was also the court of justice. Complaints were 
brought up here and decided; and death sentences were pronounced, 
the latter only in cases of cowardice, treason or unnatural vices. 
The gentes and other subdivisions abo judged in a body, presided 
over by the chief, who, as in all original German courts, could be 
only director of the proceedings and questioner Among the Ger- 
mans, always and everywhere, sentence was pronounced by the 
entire community. 

Confederacies of tribes came into existence from Caesar’s time, 
^me of thetn already had kings. The supreme military commander 
be^n to aspire to despotic power, as among the Greeks and Romans, 
and sometimes succeeded in achieving it. These successful usurpers 
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were by no means absolute nticn; nevertheless, they began to bre; 
the fetters of the gentile constitution. While freed slaves general 
occupied on inferior position, because they could not he mejnte 
of any gens, they often gained rank, nenhh and honours as favouriu 
of the new kings. The same occurred after the conquest of tl 
I^man Empire in the case ofthc military leaders whohadnowbecoir 
kings of large countries. Among the Franks, the king’s slaws an 
freedmen played a great role first at court and then in the state 
a large part of the new aristocracy was descended from them. 

There was one institution that especially favoured the rise o 
royalty; the mtijjue. We have airtady seen how among the Amerkai 
Redskins private associations were formed alongside of ih! 
gens for the purpose of waging war on their own. Among the Ger 
mans, these private associations had developed into standing bodies 
The military commander who had acquired fame gath.red around 
his person a host of booty-loving young warriors pledged to loyalty 
to him personally, as he was to them. He fed them, gave them gifts 
and organized them on hierarchical principles: a bodyguard _aad 
a troop ready for immediate action in short expeditions, a trained 
corps of officers for larger campaigns. Weak as these retinues must 
have been, as indeed they proved to be later, for example, under 
Odoacer in Italy, they, nevertheless, serwd as the perm of decay 
of the old popular liberties, and prowd to be such during and after 
the migration of peoples. Because, first, they created fawurable 
soil for the rise of the royal power. Secondly, as Tacitus obseritd, 
they could be held together only by continuous warfare and plun- 
dering expeditions. Loot became the main object. If the chieftain 
found nothing to do in his neighbourhood, he marched his troops 
to other councnes, where there »vas war and the prospect of booty. 
The German auxiliaries, who under the Roman sianda-d even fought 
Germans in large numbers, partly consisted of such retinues. They 
were the first germs of the Landsknecht* system the'shame and 
curse of the Germans. After the conquest of the Roman Empire, 
these kirgs' retainers, together with the bonded and the Eornan 
court attendants, fomed the second main constituent part ol in 


nobility of later days. . . 

In general, then, the German tribes, combined into 
had the same constitution that had developed among the Gref 
of the Heroic Age and among the Romans at the time of the 
kings: popular assemblies, councils of gentile chiefs and mint J 
commanders who were already aqjlrlng to real kingly power. I' ^ 
most highly developed constitution the gentile order could p 
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duce; it was the model constitution of the higher stage of barbarism. 
As soon as society passed bejond the Itmiisfor which this constitu- 
tion sufficed, the gentile order was finished. It burst asunder 
and the state took its place. 


VIll 

TIIE FOUMATION OF TUE STATE 
A.MONG TIIE GEIUIANS 

According to Tacitus the Germans were a very numerous people. 
M approximate idea of the strength of the different German peoples 
is gi«n by Caesar; he puts the number of Usipetans and Tencterans, 
who appeared on the left bank of the Rhine, at 180,000, including 
women and children. Thus, about 100,000 to a single people,' consid- 
erably more than, say, the Iroquois numbered in their most flour- 
ishing period, when not quite 20,000 became the terror of the whole 
country, from the Great Lakes to the Ohio and Potomac. If we were 
to attempt to group on a map the individual peoples of the Rhine 
country, who are better known to us from reports, we would find 
that such a people would occupy on the average the area of a Pru$> 
sian adminislrative district, about 10,000 square kilometres, or 182 
geographical square miles. The Cermama Magna* of the Romans, 
reaching to theVistula,comprised, however, roundly 500,000 square 
kilometres. Countlngan averageof 100.000 for any single people, the 
total population of Germania Magna would have amounted to five 
million— a rather high figure for a barbarian group of peoples, 
although 10 inhabitants to the square kilometre, or 550 to the geo- 
graphical square mile, is very little when compared with present 
conditions. But this does not include all the Germans then living. 
We know iljac German peoples of Gothic origin, Bastamians, Peu- 
kinians and others, lived along the Carpathian Mountains all the 
way down to the mouth of the Danube. They were so numerous 
that Pliny designated them as the fifth main tribe of the Germans; 
in 180 B. C. they were already serving as mercenaries of the Alace- 
doaian King Perseus, and in the first years of the reign of Augus- 
if) 

_ number taken here i» confirmed by a passage in Diodorus on the 

live numerous pet^les of unequal strength. The big- 
gest of them numbers about 200,000, the smaUest 50,000 " (Diodorus Siculus, 
V, 25.) That gives an average of 125,000. Tlie individual Gallic peoples, 
oeing more highly developed, muss certauily hare been more numerous than 
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human mass of that enormous territory was held together by one 
bond alone — the Roman state; and this> in time, had become their 
worst enemy and oppressor. The provinces had ruined Rome, Rome 
itself had become aprovincial town litx all the others, pritileged. 
but no longer ruling, no longer the centre of the world empire, no 
longer even the seat of the emperors and vicc-emperors, who Incd 
in Constantinople, Tre«s and Milan The Roman state had become 
an immense complicated machine, designed exclusively for ihi. 
exploitation of its subjects. Taxes, services for the state and Iciies 
of all kinds drove the mass of the people deeper and deeper 
into po«riy. The extortionate practices of the procurators, tax 
collectors and soldiers caused the pressure to become intolerable 
This is what the Roman state with iu world domination had brought 
things to: it had based its tight to exister4:c on the preservation 
of order in the interior and protection against the barbarians out- 
side. But its order was worse than the worst disorder, and the barbar- 
lans, against whom the state pretended to protect its citizens, were 
hailed by them as saviours. 

Social conditions were no less desperate. During the last yiars 
ofthe republic, Roman rule was already based on the ruthless exploi- 
’•hon of the conquered provinces. The emperors had rot abolished 
*hls exploitation: on the contrary, they had regularized it. The 
nioee the empire fell into decay, the higher rose the taxes and com- 
pulsory services, and the more shamelessly the officials robbed and 
blackmailed the people. Commerce and industry were never the 
wslncss of the Romans who lorded it owr entire peoples Only 
tn usury did they excel all others, before and afier them, The com- 
^rcc that existed and managed to maintain itself for a time was 
•wuced to ruin by ofhcial extortion; what sutsiwd svas carried 
on in the eastern, Grecian part of the empire, but this is beyond the 
^pe of our study. Universal impowtishment, decline of commeicr, 
andierafts, the ans, and of the population; decay of the towns, 
^Progression of agriculture to a lower stage— this was the f.nsl 
result of Roman world supremacy. 

Agticulturc, the decisive brar.eh of production iftcughout 
^I'quiiy, now became so more than ever. In Italy, the immense ag- 
Frepiiionj of estates which hid covered nearly the whole 

i^'*®ry' since the end of the republic, bad been utilized in two ways: 
, pssturcs, on which the popubtion had been replsced by 

etp and oxen, the care of which required only a few slavTt; or 
estates, on which large-scale hotcultu’C had been 
^'^r>n with masses of sbvts, partly to serve the luxurious 
••s of the owners and partly for sale in the uiben ir.arlrts. 
* peat pastures had been ptesenxd and probably even 
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enlarged. But the country estates and their horticulture. fell into 
ruin owing to the impoverishment of their owners and the decay 
of the towns. Latifundian economy based on slave labour was no 
longer profitable; but at that time it w'as the only possible form of 
large-scale agriculture. Small-scale fanning again became the only 
profitable form. Estate after estate was parcelled out and leased 
in small lots to hereditary tenants, who paid a fixed sum, or to 
partiaru, farm managers rather than tenants, who received one- 


sixth or even only one-ninth of the year's product for their work. 
Mainly, however, these small plors rvere distributed to coloni, nho' 
paid a fixed amount annually, svere attached to the land and could 
.be sold together with the plots. These were not slaves, but neither 
were they free; they could not marry free citizens, and inter- 
marriage ammg themseh-es was not regarded as valid marriage, 
but as mere concubinage {contubermum), as in the case of the 
slaves. They were the forerunners of the medieval serfs. 

The slavery of antiquity became obsolete. Neither in large- 
scale agriculture in the country, nor in the manufactories of the 
towns did it any longer bring in a return worth while— the market 
for its products had disappeared. Small-scale agriculture and small 
handicrafts, to which the gigantic production of the flourishing 
times of the empire was now reduced, had no room for numerous 
slaves. Societ}' found room only for the domestic and luxury slaves 
of the rich. But moribund slavery tvas still sufficiently virile to make 
all productive work appear as slave labour, unworthy of the dignity 
of free Romans — and everybody was now a free Roman. On this 
account, on the one hand, there was an increase in the number of 
superfluous slasTS who, having become a drag, were emancipated; 
on the other hand, there was an increase in the number of colorn 
and of beggared freemen (similar to the poor whites in the ex-slave 
states of America). Christianity is pcricctly innocent of this gradual 
dying out of ancient slavery. It had partaken of the fruits of slavery 
in the Roman Empire for centuries, and later did nothing to 
the slave trade of Christians, cither of the Germans in the ’ 
or of the Venetians on the Mediterranean, or the Negro slave ira 
of later years. ‘Slavery no longer paid, and so it died out; but dyi p 
slaTCry left behind its poisonous sting by branding a* ,t,« 

productive work of the free. This was the blind alley wh'e 
Roman world was caught: slavery was economically impossio , 
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while ihc labour of the free wai under ■ moral ban. The one could 
no longer, ihe other could not ytt.bc the basic form of socral pro* 
duction. Only a complete rct'olution could be cf help here. 

Things were no better in the provinces. Mott of the repons 
wc have concern Gaul. Ry the side of the celoni, free small peasants 
still existed there. In order to protect themsehts against the brutal 
extortions of the olHcials, judges and usurers, they frequently placed 
themsches under the protection, the patronage, of men possessed 
of power; and they did this not only singly, but in whole commu- 
nities, so much so that the emperors of the fourth centurj- often 
issued decrees prohibiting this practice. How did this help those 
who sought this protection' The patron imposed the condition 
that they transfer the title of their bnds to him, and in tttuni he 
ensured them the usufruct of their land for life — a trick which tne 
Holy Church remeinbered and freely imitated during the ninth 
and tenth centuries, for the greater glory of God and the enlargement 
of its own landed possessions. At that time, howettr, about the 
year 47}, Dishop Saivianus of Abrseilles still sThemently denounerd 
such robbery and related that the oppression of the Roman odieisls 
and great landlords became so iniole able that many 'Romans’ fled 
to the districts already occupied by the barbarians, and the Roman 
citizens who had settled there feared nothing so much as falling 
under Roman rule again. That poor parents frequently sold ilieir 
children into slavery in those dsy-s is proved by a Uw forbidding 
this practice. 

In return for liberating the Romans from their own state, the 
German barbarians appropriated twt>-thirds of the entire bnd and 
divided it among themseUxs. The division was made in accordance 
with the gentile system; as the conqurrors were relaiitTly imall 
In number, large tracts remained, undivided, panly in the pos- 
session of the whole people and partly in that of the tribes cr gentes 
In esch gens fields and paitureswxre distributcdamorgthe individ- 
ual households in equal shares by lot We do not know whether 
repeated redivisions took place at that time, at all cwnti, this 
pmetict was soon discarded in the Roman provinces, and the indi- 
vidual allotment became ahenabk private property, ilbdicm, 
Foretts and pastures rxmaiBed undivided for common use; this use 
and the mode cf cultivitirg the divided land was rrgubtfd by- 
ancient custom and the will of the entire community The lorper 
the gens existed in its village, and the more Genruns and Romani 
merged in the course of time, the mere the consanguineous chirsftcr 
of the ties retreawd before temtonal ties. The gms d-sapprtrrd 
in the mark community, in which, h owever. suSkicni traces cf the 
original kinship of the members were viiibk. Thus, the recftle 
iv-tr; 
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I'oiiMliuUuiu nt least in those countries where msrkco: 
preserved*— in the North of France, in England, Geici 
diunvtii— -wis imperceptibly transformed into a t:p' 
tlitlon, and thus Iwcamc capable of being 
Ncwrtlielcst, it retained the natural democratic eba 
tlNltnpuillKs the whole gentile order, and thus F/^ 
of tlie gemile constitution e\-cn in its degencratiSj 
it in later times, thereby leasing a weapon in 
I'pplvs^eil, ready to be wielded esTn in modtin tit^ 
The rapid disappearance of the blood tie in tbt t 
to the fact that its organs in the tribe and the 
degenerated as a result of the conquest, ^e 
>‘Uhiiigated people is incompatible with the ces-^ 

tve sec Jt on a large scale. The German peoples, rastjsc 
ptovinoes. had to organise their conquest; bm 
fltworb the mass of the Romans into the gentile 
v.'iih the ftid of the larter. A substitute fot tbs 
be plaeed at the head of the Rosaa 1-xsl 
v.'hich at first laruth coatiaued to fuastiaa, 

■couUi onh he anotoer state Thus, dss orxsrs o* 
ttiiior. had to be ttaasforraed isto cegBUS of sots,.®, 
pre^cyre or circumstances, tbs to he dose 
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land, first mostly as gifts and later in the form cf tercfices’ — orig- 
inally in most cases for the period of the life of the king — 
and so the basis was laid for a new nobility at the expense of the 
people. 

But this was not all. The far-flung empire could not be governed 
by means of the old gentile constitution. The council of chiefs, 
even if it had not long become obsolete, could not have assembled 
and was soon replaced by the king's permanent retinue. The old 
pcpulat assembly was still ostensibly preserved, but more and mote 
as an assembly of the subcommanders of the army and the 
newly-rising notables. The free land-owning peasants, the mass 
of the Frankish people, were exhausted and reduced to ptnuiy by 
continuous civil war and wars of conquest, the latter particularly 
under Charlemagne, just as the Roman peasants had been during 
the last period of the rrpublic. These peasants, who originally had 
formed the whole arniy, and after the conquest of the Frankish 
lands had been its core, were so impoverished at the beginning 
of the ninth century that scarcely one out of five could provide the 
aceouiretnents of war. The former army of free peasants, called up 
directly by the king, was replaced by an army composed of the ser- 
vitors of the newly-arisen magnates. Among these servitors were 
also villeins, the descendants of the peasants who formerly had 
acknowledged no master but the king, and a little earlier had ac- 
knowledged no master at all, not even a king. Under Charlemagne's 
successors the ruin of the Frankish peasantry was completed by 
internal wars, the weakness of the royal potver and corresponding 
usurpations of the magnates, whose ranks were augmented by the 
gau counts, established by Charlemagne and eager to make their 
office hereditary, and finally by the incursions of the Normans. 
Fifty years after the death of Charlemagne, the Frankish Empire 
lay as helpless at the feet of the Normans as four hundred years 
previously the Roman Empire had lain at the feet of the Franks. 

Not only the external iirpotence, but the internal order, or 
rather disorder, of society, was almost the same. The free Frankish 
peasants found themselves in a position similar to that of their 
predecessors, the Roman coloni. Ruined by war and plunder, they 
had to seek the protection of the new magnates or the Church, for 
the royal power was too weak to protect them; but they had to pay 
dear for this protection. Litre the Gallic peasants before them, they 
had to transfer the property in their land to theit patrons, and re- 
ceived it back from them as tenants mdifTecentand varying forms, but 
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always on condition of performing services and paying dues. Once 
driven into this form of dependence, they gradually lost their per- 
sonal freedom; after a few generations most of them became serfs. 
How rapidly the free p-tasants were degraded is shown by Irminon’s 
land rcrards of the Abbey Sami-Germaln-des-Prfa, then near, now 
in, Paris. Even during the li/e of Charlemagne, on the vast estates 
of this abbey, stretching into the surrounding country, there were 
2,788 households, nearly all Franks withGerman names; 2,080 of them 
were eoloni, 35 liti, 220 slaves and only S freeholders! The custom 
by which the patron had the land of the peasants transferred to him- 
self, giving to them only the usufruct of it for life, the custom de- 
nounced as ungodly by Satvianus, was now universally practised by 
the Church in its dealings with the peasants. Feudal servitude, now 
coming more and more into vogue, was modelled as much on the 
lines of the Roman attgariae, compulsory services for the state, ^ 
On the services rendered by the members of the German mark in 


bridge and road building and other work for common puiposes. 
Thus, it looked as if, after four hundred years, the mass of the popu- 
lation had come back to the point it had started from. 

This proved only ctvo things, however: First, that the social 
stratiheation and the distribution of property in the declining 
Roman Empire corresponded entirely to the then prevailing stap 
of production in agriculture and industry, and hence was unavoid- 
able; secondly, that this stage of production had not sunk 
to any material extent in the course of the following four hundred 
years, and, therefore, had necessarily produced the sme distri- 
bution of property and the same class division of population. During 
the last centuries of the Roman Empire, the town lost its supremacy 
over the country, and did not regain it during the first centuries 
of German rule. This presupposes a low stage of agriculture, an 
of industry as well. Such a general condition necessarily giv« ns 
to big ruling landowners and dependent small peasants. How 3^ 
impossible it was to graft either the Roman Utifundian econo y 
run with slave labour or the newer large-scale farmmg nm wi 
serf labour on to such a society, is P^ved by Charlemagne s j 
extensive experiments with his famous imperial ; 

passed away leaving hardly a trace. These experirowts were 

ued only by the monasteries and were fruitful only for 

the monasteries were abnormal social bodies founded on • 

They could do the exceptional, and foT that very reason 


remain exceptions. . , - ... K„„/*red 

Nevertheless, progress was made during these ^ j, 

years. Even if in the end we find almost the “ad 

in the beginning, still, the people who constituted the e 
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changed. The ancient slamy had disappeared; gone were also the 
beggared poor freemen, who had despised work as slavish. Between 
the Roman (olenus and the new serf there had been the free Frankish 
peasant. The “useless reminiscences and vain strife" of doomed 
Romanism were dead and buried. The social classes of the ninth 
century had taken shape not in the bog of a declining civilization, 
but in the travail of a new. T^e new race, masters as well as ser- 
vants, was a race of men compared with its Roman predecessors. 
The relation of powerful landlords and serving peasants, which 
for the latter had been the hopeless form of the decline of the world 
of antiquity, was now for the former the starting point of a new 
development. Moreorer, unproductive as these four hundred years 
app«r to hare been, they, nevertheless, left o« great product behind 
them: the modem nationalities, the refashioning and regrouping 
of VC'est European humanity for impending history. The Germans, 
in fact, had infused new life into Europe; and that is why the dis- 
solution of the states in the German period ended, not in hforse- 
Saracen subjugation, but in the development from the royal bene- 
fices and patronage (commendation) to feudalism, and in such a 
tremendous increase in the population that the drain of blood caused 
by the Crusades barely two centuries later could be borne without 
injury. 

was the mysterious charm with which the Germans infused 
new vitality into dying Europe? Was it the innate magic power 
of the German race, as our jingo historians would have By no 
means. Of course, the Germans were a highly gifted Aryan tube, 
especially at that time, in full process of vigorous develrpment. 
It was not their specific national qualities that rejuvenated Europe, 
however, but simply — their barbarism, their gentile constitution. 

Their persona! tfBciency and bravery, their love of liberty, 
and their democratic instinct, which regarded alt public affairs 
as its own affairs, in short, all those qualities which the Romans 
had lost and which were alone capable of forming new states and 
of raising new nationalities out of the muck of the Roman world — 
what were they but the characteristic features of barbarians in the 
upper stage, fruits of their gentile constitution? 

If they transformed the ancient form of monogamy, moderated 
male rule in the family and gave a higher status to women than the 
classic world had ever known, what enabled them to do so if not 
their barbarism, their gentile customs, their still livirg heritage 
of the time of mother right? 

If they Were able in at least three of the most important coun- 
tries — Germany, Northern Frana and England — to preserve and 
carry over to the feudal state a piece of the genuine gentile consti- 
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tvtlon in fhe form of ihe mark owiununftiw, and thus give to ih 
oppressed class, the peasants, esxn under the hardest conditions 0 
inedieval serfdom, local cohesion and the means of resistance whieJ 
neither the slaves of antiquity nor the modem proletarians fount 
ready at hand — to what did they owe this if not to their barba- 
rism, their exclusively barbarian mode of settling in gentes? 

And lastly, if they were able to develop and universally intro- 
duce the milder form of servirude which they had been pntetisiog 
at home, and which more and more displaced slavery also in the 
Roman Empire — 0 form which, as Fourier first emphasized, gave 
to the oppressed the means of gradual emancipation as a class (Jour- 
nil aux culuvaieurs des moyens d'affranebissement colleetif et pro- 
gresstO and is therefore far superior to slavery, which pennits^Iy 
of the immediate manumission of the individual without any tran- 
sitory stage (antiquity did not know any abolition of slavery by 
a victorious rebellion), whereas the serfs of the Middle Ages, step 
by step, achieved their emancipation as a class — 10 what was this 
due if not their barbarism, thanks to which they had not yet arrived 
at complete sUs’cry, either in the form of the ancient labour slawry. 
or in that of the Oriental domestic slavery? 

All that was vital and life-bringing in what the Germans infused 
bto the Roman world was barbarism. In fact, only barbarians are 
capable of rejuvenating a world labouring in the throes of a dying 
civilization. And the highest stage of barbarism, to which and in 
which the Germans worked their way up previous to the aigratton 
of peoples, was precisely the most favourable one for this process. 
This explains everything. 


BARBARISM AND CIVILIZATION 


We have traced the dissolution of the gentile order in the thiw 
great separate examples: Greek, Roman, and German. We sh^sU 
investigate, in conclusion, the general economic wnditions tnat 
had already undermined the gentile, organization of society m the 
upper stage of barbarism and completely abolislwd it wth 
advent of civilization. For this. Marx's Capuot will be as necessary 

" cSg'oSrf th. niiddk stage .nd devtlopmg further in the 
upper st.se of suragery, the gens teached .ts Pt.me, as far as our 
soutees eible us to judge, in the tones stage of fcatbamni. Wttb 
this stage, then, we shall begin nur intestigauon. 
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At this stape, for which the American Indians must sers'e as 
our example, we find the pentile system fully dewloped. A tribe 
was divided up into several. In most cases two, gentes; with the 
increase of the population, these original gentes again divided into 
sewraldauphtcrgentes, inrelation to which the mother gens appeared 
as the phratry; the tribe itseif split up into setrral tribes, in each of 
which, in most cases, we again find the old gentes. In some cases, at 
least, a confederacy united the kindred tribes. This simple organ- 
ization was fully adequate for the social conditions from which 
it sprang. It was nothing more than a peculiar natural grouping, 
capable of smoothing out alt internal conflicts likely to arise in 
a society organized on these lines. In the realm of the external, 
conflicts were settled by war, which could end in the annihilation 
of a tribe, but netxr in its subjugation. The grandeur and at the 
same time the limitation of the gentile order was that it found no 
place for rulers and ruled. In the realm of the interral, there was 
as jet no distinction between rightsand duties; the questionofx^heth 
er participation in public affairs, blood revenge or atonement 
for injuries was a right or a duty never confronted the Indian; it 
would have appeared as absurd to him as the question of whether 
eating, sleeping or hunting was a right or a duty. Nor could any 
tribe or gens spilt up into difTcKnt classes This leads us to the 
investigation of the economic basis of (hose conditions 

The population was very sparse. It was dense only in the 
habitat of the tribe, surrounded by its wide hunting grounds and 
bejond these the neutral protectis'e forest which separated it 
from other tribes. Division of labour was a pure and simple out- 
grotvih of nature; it existed only between the two sexes. The men 
went to war, hunted, fished, provided the raw material for food 
and the tools necessary for these pursuits. The women cared fbr 
the house, and prepared food and clothing; they cooked, weaved 
and sewed. Each was master in his or her own field of activity; the 
men in the forest, the women in the house. Each owned the tools 
he OT she made and used; the men, the weapons and the hunting and 
. fishing tackle, the women, the household goods and utensils. The 
household was communistic, comprising several, and often many, 
families.’ Wliatever was produced and used in common was common 
property: the house, the garden, the long boat. Here, and only here, 
then, do we find the "earned property" which jurists and econom- 


* Eyecially on the Northwest eo* **t ot Ameiiei; tse Baneiofc. Among 
the Ilaidaj of the Queen Charlotte litandi tome houteholdt gather as many 

aj teven hundred membert under one roof. Among the Nootkaj, whole tribes 
hred under one roof. [Nott Ength.] 
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Ists have falsely attributed to civilized society, the last mendaciouj 
legal pretext on which modem capitalist property rests. 

But man did not evcrj’where remain in this stage. In Asia he 
found animals that could be domesticated and propagated in captiv- 
ity. The wild bulTalo cow had to be hunted down; the domestic 
cow gave birth to a calf once a year, and also provided milk. A number 
of the most advanced tribes — ^Arj-ans, Semites, perhaps also the 
Turanians — made the domestication, and bter the raising and 
tending of cattle, their principal occupation. Pastoral tribes separat- 
ed themselves from the general mass of the barbarians; jint gfcai 
social division of labattr. These pastoral tribes not only produced 
more articles of food, but also a greater variety than the rest of 
the barbarians. They not only had milk, milk products and meat 
in greater abundance than the others, but also skins, wool, goat’s 
hair, and the spun and woven fabrics which the increasing quantities 
of the raw material brought into commoner use. This, for the first 


time, made regular exchange possible. At the preceding stages, 
exchange could only take place occasionally; exceptional ability 
In the making of weapons and tools may have led to a transient di- ' 
vision of labour. Thus, unquestionable remains of workshops for 
stone implements of the neolithic period have been found in many 
places. The artificers who developed their ability in those workshojw 
most probably worked for the community, as the permanent handi- 
craftsmen of the Indian gentile communities stiJl do. At any rate, no 
other exchange than that within the tribe could arise in that stage, and 
even that was an exception- After the crystallization of the pastoral 
tribes, however, we find here all the conditions favourable for ex- 
change between members of different tribes, and for its further 
development and consolidation as a regular institution. Ongt- 
nally, tribe exchanged with tribe through their respective gentile 
chiefs. When, however, the herds began to be converted into sepa- 
rate property, exchange between individuals predominated inorc 
and more, until eventually it became the sole form. Tlie pnncipa 

article which the pastoral tribes offered theirneighboursforexchan^ 

was cattle; cattle became the commodity by which all other commo - , 
ities were appraised, and was everywhere readily taken m exenang 
for other commodities— in short, cattle assumed the . 

money and served as money already at this stage. Such . 
necessity and rapidity with which the demand for a money commo > 
developed at the very brginnii^ of commodity exchange. 

Horticulture, probably unknown to the Asiatic barwrians 0 
lower stage, arose, among them, ot the latest, at the middle s sg > 
the fbrerurmer of field agricu/ftne. 7^ climote of the 1 
Highlands does not admit of a pastoral life without a supp y 
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fodder for the long and sewre winter. Hence, the cultivation of 
meadows and grain was here indispensable. The same is true of the 
steppes north of the Black Sea. Once grain was g own for cattle, it 
soon became human food. The cwltivated land still remained tribal 
property and was assigned first to the gens, which, later, in its turn 
distributed it to the household cotnmuiutics for their use, and finally 
To individuals; these may have had certain rights of possession, 
but no more. 

Of the industrial achier'cments of this stage two are particularly 
important. The fint is the weaving loom, the second the smelting 
of metal ore and the working up of metals. Copper, tin, and their 
alloy, bronae, were by far the most important; bronze furnished 
useful tools and weapons, but could not displace stone implements. 
Only iron could do that, but its production was as yet unknown 
Gold and silver began to be used for ornament and decoration, 
and must already have been of far higher value than copper and 
bronze. 

The Increase of production m all branches--<attle breeding, 
agriculture, domestic handicrafis-^nabled human labour power 
to produce more than was necessary for its maintenance. At the 
same time, it increased the amount of work that daily fell to the 
lot of every member of the gens or household community or single 
family. The addition of more labour power became desirable. This 
was furnished by war; captives were made slaves. Under the giwn 
general historical conditions, the first great social dinsion of bbour, 
by increasing the productivity of labour, that is, wealth, and en- 
brging the field of production, necessarily carried sbvery in its 
wake. Out of the fint great social division of bbour arose the first 
great division of society, into tnt> ebsses masters and slaves, ex- 
ploiters and exploited. 

How and when the herds and flocks were convTrted from the 
common property of the tribcorgens into theproperty of the individual 
heads of families we do not know to this day; but it must have 
occurred, in the main, at this suge. The herds and the other new 
objects of wealth brought about a revolution in the family. Gam- 
ing a livelihood had always been the business of the man, he pro- 
duced and owned the means therefor. The herds were the new 
means of gaining a livelihood, and their original domestication 
and subsequent ter.dirg was bis work. Hence, he owned the 
cattle, and the commodities and slaws obtained in exchange for 
them. All the surplus cow resulting from production fell to the 
man; the woman shared in consuming it, but she had no share in 
owning it. The 'savage" warrior and hunter had been content to 
c<ctupy second place in the bouse and give precedence to the woman. 
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The “gentler" shepherd, ptesuming upon his wealth, pushed ibr- 
tvard to first place and forced the woman into second place. And 
she could not complain. Division of labour in the family had regulat- 
ed the distribution of property between man and wife- "^is din'sioD 
of labour remained unchanged, and yet it now put the former domrstic 
relationship topsy-turvy simply because the division of labour out- 
side the family had changed- The very cause that had fonacrly 
made the woman supreme in the house, namely, her being confined 
to domestic work, now assured suprtmacy in the house for the man: 
the woman’s housework lost its significance compared with the 
man’s work in obtaining a livelihood; the latter n-as. evetythieg,, 
the former an insignificant contribution. Here we see already that 
the emancipation of women and rheir equality with men are impos- 
sible and must remain so as long as women are excluded from social- 
ly productive work and restricted to housework, which is prirare. 
The emancipation of women becomes possible only when women 
are enabled to take part in production on a large, social scale, and 
when domestic duties require their attention only to a minor degree. 
And this has become possible only as a result of modem large-scale 
industry, which not only permits of the participation of women 
in production in large numbers, but actually calls for it and, more' 
over, strives to convert prh'ate domestic work also into a public 
Industry. 

His achievement of actual supremacy in the house threw down 
the last barrier to the man’s autocracy. This autocracy was confirmed 
and perpetuated by the overthrow of mother right, the introduc- 
tion of father right and the gradual transition from the pairing 
family to monogamy. This made s breach in the old gentile order: 
the monogamian family became a power and rose threateningly 
against the gens. 

The next step brings us to the upper stage of barbarism, the 
period in which all civilized peoples passed through their Heroic 
Age; it is the period of the iron sword, but also of the iron plough- 
share and axe. Iron became the servant of man, the last and most 
important of all raw materials that played a revolutionary role 
in history, the last — if we except the potato. Iron made possible 
field agriculture on a larger scale and the clearing of cxtensite forest 
tracts for cultivation; it gaw the craftsman a fool of such hardne^ 
and sharpness that no stone, no other known metal, could withstand 
it. AH this came about gradually; the first iron produced was often 
softer than bronze. Thus, stone weapons disappeared but slowly, 
stone axes were still used in battle not only in the Hildebrand Song, | 
but abo at the battle of Hastings, in ro66. But progress was now 
Irresistible, less interrupted and more rapid. The to«Ti, Inclosing | 
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houses of stone or brick within its turreted and crenelated stone 
walls, became the central seat of the tribe or confederacy of tribes. 
It marked rapid progress in the art of building; but it u-as also a 
symptom of increased danger and need for protection. Wealth 
increased rapidly, but it was the wealth of single individuals. 
Weaving, metal working and the other crafts that were becoming 
more and more specialized displayed increasing variety and artistic 
finish in their products; agriculture now provided not only cereals, 
leguminous plants and fruit, but also oil and wine, the preparation 
of which had now been learned. Such diverse activities could no long- 
er be conducted by any single individual; the second greai division 
of labour took place: handicrafts separated from agriculture. The 
continued increase of production and with it the increased productiv- 
ity of labour enhanced the value of human labour power. Slavery, 
which had been a nascent and sporadic factor in the preceding stage, 
now became an essential part of the social system. The slaves ceased 
to be simply assistants, they were now driven in scores to work 
in the fields and workshops. The division of production into two 
great branches, agriculture and handicrafts, gave rise to production 
for exchange, the production of commodities; and with it came 
trade, not only in the interior and on the tribal boundaries, but 
also overseas. All this was still very undev-eloped; the precious 
metals gained preference as the universal money commodity, 
but it was not y-et minted and was exchanged merely by bare 
weight. 

The distinction benveen rich and poor was added to that be- 
tween freemen and slaves— with the new division of labour came 
a new division of society into classes. The differences in the nvalih 
of the various heads of families caused the old communistic household 
communities to break up wherever they had still been preserved; 
and this put an end to the common cultivation of the soil for the 
account of the community. The cultivated land was assigned for 
use to the several families, first fora limited time and later in perpetu- 
ity; the transition to complete private ownership was accomplished 
gradually and simultaneously with the tnnsition from the pairing 
family to monogamy. The individual family began to be the econom- 
ic unit of society. 

The increased density of the population necessitated closer 
union internally and externally. Everywhere the federation of 
kindred tribes became a necessity, and soon after, their amalgam- 
ation; and thence the amalgamation of the separate tribal territories 
into a single territory of the people. The military commander — 
rex, ^ hasiltut, ifiii/iaRs— became an indispensable and permanent 
oScial. The popular assembly was instituted wherestr it did not 
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>-et exist. The military commander, the council ond the popular 
assembly formed the organs of the military democracy into which 
gentile society had developed. A miUtar)* democracy — because war 
and organization for war were now regular functions of the life of 
the people. The wealth of their neighbours excited the greed of 
the peoples who began to regard the acquisition of wealth as one 
of the main purposes inlife.Theywerc hatbariansrplunderappcared 
to them easier and even more honourable than productive work. 
War, once w-aged simply to awnge aggression or ns a means of en* 
larging territory that had become inadequate, was row waged for 
the sake of plunder atone, and became a regular profession. It was 
not for nothing that formidable walls were reared around the new 
fortified towns: their yawTiing moats were the graves of the gentile 
constitution, and their turrets already reached up into civilijat'on. 
Internal affairs underwent a similar change. The robber wars increased 
the power of the supreme military commander as well as of the 
subcommanders. The customary election of successors from one 
family, especially after the introduct o.n of father right, was gradu- 
ally transformed into heteUlury succession, first tolerated, then 
claimed and finally usurped; the foundation of hereditary royalty 
and hereditary nobility was bid. In this manner the organs of the 
gentile constitution were gradually torn from their roots In the 
people, in gens, phratry and tribe, and the whole gentile order was 
transformed tnto its opposite: from on organiation of tribes for 
the free administration of their own afTairs it became an organimlion 
for plundering and oppressing thelrncighbours; and corrcspondipplyi 
ill organs were transformed from instrument-s of the will of ihf 
people into independent organs for ruling and oppreisirg their 
own people. This could not hasr harP^nej had not the greed for 
wraith di'ided the memberi of the genres into rich and 
not "p'operiy differences in a gens charged the community of In- 
terest into antagonism between members of a gens" (Ala'x.J; *r.d 
had not the growth of slavery already begun to brand wotkfr.g 
a living as slavish and more ignominious than engapirg In plunder. 


This tnrgs us to the threshold of civiliwiion. Thit stage it 
inaugurattd by further p ogress in divis’on of fafcour. In the 
stage men prod'-crd only fiT their Own direct refdi; exchargr wst 
cocC.'wd to sporad'C cas^i when a surplm was iccidt nully rbiaiwo 
Ln ih- middle stage cfbatkathm we find that the paitivaJ repr** ' 
hid li cheir cattle a form of rroptny whith. with sulf-ciertly Lrr 
herds ind e«lt, rer-tbrly pravUed a syrFfi.*s c>e» ind 
i.heir reeds: s-nd •« ji« find a dieisjon of b.bV'Vf between i.V: 
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ral peoples and backward tribes without herds, so that there were 
two difcrent stages of production side by side, which created the 
conditions for regular exchange. The upper stage of barbarism in- 
troduced a further division of bbonr, between agriculture and handi- 
crafts, resulting in the production of a continually increasing por- 
tion of commodities especially for exchange, so that exchange be- 
tween individual producers reached the point where it became a vital 
necessity for society. Civilinlion strengthesKd and increased all the 
established divisions of bbour, particularly by intensifying the 
contrast between town and country (either the town exercising «co- 
nomic supremacy oirr the country, as in antiquity, or the country 
o\-cr the town, as in the Middle Ages) and added a third division 
of bbour, peculiar to itself and of decisive importance: it created 
a ebss that took no part in production, but engaged exclusively 
in exchanging products — the merchams. All previous inchoative 
formations of classes were exclusivxly connected with produc- 
tion; they divided those engaged in proJiKUon into managers and 
performers, or into producers on a large scale and producers on a 
amiU scale. Here a class appears for the first time which, without 
taking any part in production, captures the management of produc- 
tion as a whole and economically subjugates the produetrs to its 
rule; a ebss that makes itself the indispensable intermediary be- 
tween sets oftwo producers etch tndexploiis them both. On the pre- 
text of saving the producers the trouble and risk of exchange, of 
finding distant matkeis for their producu, and of thus becoming the 
most useful class in society, a ebss of parasites arises, genuine so- 
cial syvophants, who, as a reward for vxry insignificant nal scrvacts, 
skim the cream off production at home and abroad, rapidly amass 
enormous wxalth and corresponding social influence, and for this 
vTry reason arc destined to reap cvxr new honours and gam incrras- 
ing control oixr production during the penod of civilization, until 
they at last create a product of their owm — periodic commercial 
crises. 

At the sl.vge of devxlopment we arc discussing, the young mer- 
chant class had no inkling as yet of the big things that were in store 
for it. Rut it took shape and made sUelf vwdispensabU, and that was 
sufficient. With it, howxvTr, tneial mtney, minted corns, came into 
use, and with this a new means by which the non-^roducr r could 
rule the prod jccr and hia products. The co mm odity of ccmmoditief, 
wh'ch eo.-Keals within its* If all other commodities, was discovtrrd; 
the charm that can transform suelf at will into anything dr airjble 
and desired. Whoevxr possessed it ruled the wo’ld of prcduct'.cts; 
and who had it above all othen? The merchant, lohii hands the cult 
of money was safe. He took care to make it plain that all oommodi- 
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ties, and hence all commodity ptoducers, must grovel in the dust be- 
fore money. He proved in practice that all other forms of wealth 
were mere semblances compared with this incarnation of wealth as 
such. Never again has the power of money revealed itself withsuch 
primitive crudity and violence as it did in this period of its j-outb. 
After the sale of commodities for money came the lending of money, 
entailing interest and usury. And no legislation of any later period 
throws the debtor so pitilessly and helplessly at the feet of the usu- 
rious creditor as that of ancient Athens and Rome— both sets of 
law spontaneous products, common law, arisen without other than 
economic compulsion. 

Besides wealth in commodities and slaves, besides money 
wealth, wealth in the form of land came into being. The titles of 
individuals to parcels of land originally assigned to them by the genr 
or tribe were now so svell established that these parcels became their 
hereditary property. The thing they had been striving for most just . 
before that time was liberation from the claim of the gentile com- 
munity to their parcels ofiand, a claim which had become a fetter for 
them. They were freed from this fetter — but soon after also from 
their new landed property. The full, free ownership of Und intpUfi 
not only possibility of unrestricted and uncuriailed possession, bjJt 
also possibility of alienating it. As long as the land belonged to the 
gens there was no such possibility. But when the new lando'^r 
shook off the chains of the paramount title of the gens and tribe, 
he also tore the bond that had so long tied him inseverably W 
the soil. What that meant was made plain to him by the money 
invented siraultaneoiuly with the advent of private property in 
land. Land could now become a commodity which could be sold 
and pledged. Hardly had the private ownership of land been tn” 
troduced when mortgage was discovered (see Athens). Just as hetac- 
rism and prostitution clung to the heels of monogamy, so from 
now on mortgage clung to the ownership of land. You clamoured for 
free, full, alienable ownenhip of land. Well, here j-ou have it— 

I’as vom/w,* Oeorges Dandin! 

Commercial eitpansion, money, usury, landed property and fflor - 
gage were thus accompanied by the rapid concentration and centra • 
ization of wealth in the handsof a small class, on the one hand, an 
by the increasing impoverishment of the masses and a growing mas 
of paupers, on the other. The new aristocracy of wealth. In so far 
it did not from the outset coincide with the old tribal nobility, force 
the latter permanently Into the background (In Athens, in ' 
among the Germans). And this division of free men into classes a 


You wanted it.— Ed. 
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cording to iheir wealth was accompanied, especially in Greece, by an 
enormous increase in the number of slaw,* whose forced labour 
formed the basis on which the suptrstructure of all society was reared. 

Let us now see what became of the gentile constitution as a re- 
sult of this social revolution. It stood powerless in face of the new 
elements that had grown up without its aid. It was dependent on the 
condition that the members of a gens, or, say, of a tribe, should live 
together in the same territory, be its sole inhabitants. This had long 
ceased to be the case. Gentes and tribes wrere everywhere commin- 
gled; everywhere slaves, dependents and foreigners lived among the 
citizens. The sedentary state, which had been acquired only towards 
the end of the middle stage of barbarism, was time and again inter- 
rupted by the mobility and changes of abode upon which commerce, 
changes of occupation and the transfer of land were conditioned. 
The members of the gentile organiiaiion could no longer meet for 
the purpose of attending to their common affairs; only matters of 
minor importance, such as religious ceremonies, were still observed, 
indifferently. Beside the wants andintetesuw-hich the gentile organs 
were appointed and fitted to take care of, new wants and interesu 
had arisen from the revolution in the conditions of earning one's 
living and tht resulting change in sccial structure . These new wants 
and interests were not only alien to the old gentile order, but thwarted 
It in every way. Tlie interests of the groups of craftsmen created by 
division of UlMur, and the special needs of the town as opposed to 
the country, required new organs; but each of these groups was com- 
posed of people from different gentes, phrauies and tribes; they even 
included aliens. Hence, the new organs neccssan ly had to take form 
outside the gentile constitution, parallel with it, and that meant 
against it. And again, in every gentile organization the conflict of 
interests made itself fell and reached its apex by combining rich and 
poor, usurers and debtors, in the same gens and tribe Then there 
wns the mass of new inhabitants, strangers to the gentile associa- 
tions, which, as in Rome, could become a power in the land, and was 
^ too numerous to be gradually absorbed by the consanguine gentes 
and tribes. The gentile associations confronted these masses as ex- 
clusive, privileged bodies; what had originally been a naturally- 
grown democracy was transformed into a hateful arbiocracy. Lastly, 
the gentile constitution had grown out of a scciely that knew no 
Internal antagonisms, and was adapted only for such a society. It 
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had no coercive power except public opinion. But now a society had 
come into being that by the force of all its economic conditions of 
existence had to split up into freemen and slaves, into exploiting 
rich and exploited poor; a society that was not only incapable of 
reconciling these antagonisms, but bad to drive them more and more 
to a head. Such a society could only exist either in a state of contin- 
uous, Open struggle of these classes against one another or under 
the rule of a third power which, while ostms.bly standing above the 
classes struggling with each other, suppressed their open conflict 
and permitted a class struggle at most in the economic field, in a so- 
called legal form. The gentile constitution had outlived its useful- 
ness. It ^vas burst asunder by the division of labour and by its result, 
the division of society into classes. Its place was taken by the state. 


Above we discussed separately each of the three main forms ifl 
which the state was built up On tbe ruins of the gentile constitution. 
Athens represented the purest, most classical form. Here the state 
sprang directly and mainly out of the class antagonisms that de- 
veloped within gentile society. In Romegentile society became an ex- 
clusive aristocracy amidst a numerous pie bs, standing outside cfif» 
having no rights but only duties. The victory of the plebs burst the 
old gentile constitution asunder and erecird on its ruins the state, 
in which both the gentile aristocracy and the plebs were soon wholly 
absorbed. Finally, among the German vanquishers of the Roman 
Empire, the state sprang up as a direct result of the conquest of large 
foreign territories, which the gentile coi«titution had no means or 
ruling. As this conquest did not necessitate either a serious strug- 
gle with the old population or a more od^'anced division of labour, 
and as conquered and conquerors were almost at the same stage 
of economic development and thus the economic basis of society 
remained the same as before, therefore, the gentile constitution 
could continue for many centuries in a changed, territorial 
in the shape of a mark constitution, and even rejuvenate itself for 
a time in enfeebled form in the noble and patrician families of later 
years, and even in peasant families, as inDithmarschen.* 

TTie state is, therefore, by no means a power forced on 
from without; just as little is it “the reality of the ethical idea. 


‘ The fiiJi histotiea who had at leajt an approximate idea of the nature 
of the sens was Niebuhr, thanks to hi* knowledge of the Dilhmariehen 1 » 
lies— to which, however, he also owes the won he meehinleallr «>pied wo® 
there. [IVw iy EngtU.] 
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where class struggle and rivalry io conquest have screwed up the 
public power to such a pitch that it threatens to devour the whole 
of society and even the state. 

In order To maintain this public power, contributions from the 
citiwns become necessary — lexet. These were absolutely unJcnown in 
gentile society; but wc know enough about them today. As civiliza- 
tion advances, these taxes become inadequate; the state makes drafts 
on the future, contracts loans, public debts. Old Europe can tell stale 
about these, too. 

In possession of the public power and of the right to levy taxes, 
the officials, as organs of society, now stand above society. The free, 
voluntary respect that was accorded to the organs of the gentile con- 
stitution does not satisfy them, even if they could gain it; being the 
vehicles of a power that is becoming alien to society, respect for them 
must be enforced by means of exceptional laws by virtue of which 
they enjoy special sanctity and inviolability. The shabbiest police 
servant in the civilized state has more “authority" than all the or- 
gans of gentile sodety put together; but the most powerful prince 
and the greatest statesman, or general, of civilization may tvell 
envy the humblest gentile chief for the uncoerced and undisputed 
respect that Is paid to him. The one starsds in the midst of society, 
the other is forced to attempt to represent something outside and 
above it. 

As the state arose from the need to hold class aatagonisms jn 
check, but as it arose, at the same time, in the midst of the confiict 
of these classes, it is, as a rule, the state of the most powerful, econom- 
ically dominanc class, which, rbrougb the medium of the state, 
becomes also the politically dominant class, and thus acquires new 
means of holding down and exploiting the oppressed class. Thus, 
the state of antiquity was above all the state of the slave owner* 
for the purpose of holding down the slaves, as the feudal state 
the organ of the nobility for holding down the peasant serfs and bonds- 
men, and the modem representative state i* an instrument of explm* 
tation of wage labour by capital. By way of exception, however, 
periods occur in which the warring classes balance each other w 
nearly that the state power, as ostensible mediator, acquires, for the 
moment, a certain degree of independence of both. Such was me 
absolute monarchy of the seventeen^ and eighteenth centuries, wnic 
held the balance between the nobilily and the class of burghers, 
such was the Bonapartism of the First, and still more of the Secono 
French Empire, which played off the proletariat against the bouJ^r* 
sie and the bourgeoisie against the proletariat. The latest penonss" 
ance of this kind, in which ruler and ruled appear equally ndici^ 
lous, is the new German Empire of the Bbniarck nation: here capf 
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talists and workers are balanced against each other and equally cheat- 
ed for the benefit of the impoverished Prussian cabbage junkers. 

In most of the historical states, the rights of citizens are, besides, 
apportioned according to their wealth, thus directly expressing the 
fact that the state is an organizat on of the possessing class for its 
protedtion against the non-possessing class. It was so already in the 
Athenian and Roman classification according to property. It was so 
in the medieval feudal state, in which the alignment of political 
power was in conformity with the amount of land owned. It isseen in 
the electoral qualifications of the modem representative states. 
Yet this political recognition of property distinctions is by no means 
essential. On the contrary, it marks a low stage of state development. 
The highest form of the state, the democratic republic, which under 
our modem conditions of society is more and more becoming an in- 
evitable necessity, and is the form of state in which alone the last 
decisive struggle between proletariat and bourgeoisie can be fought 
out— the democratic republic officially knows noihirg any more of 
property distinctions. laitwealth exercises its powtnndirectly, but 
all the more surely. On the one hand, in the form of the direct corrup- 
tion of officials, of which America provides the classical example; 
on the other hand, in the form of an alliance between government 
and Stock E]«hange, which becomes the easier to achieve the more 
the public debt increases and the more joint-stock companies con- 
centrate in their hands not only transport but also production itself, 
using the Stock Exchai^e as their centre, latest French republic 
as well as the United States is a striking example of this; and good 
old Switzerland has contributed its share in this field. But that a 
democratic republic is not essential for this fraternal alliance be- 
tween government and Stock Exchange is proved by England and 
also by the new German Empire, where one cannot tell who was 
elevated more by untvenal sidfrage, Bismarck or BleichrSder. And 
lastly, the possessing class rules directly through the medium of 
Universal suffrage. As long as the oppressed class, in our case, there- 
fore, the proletariat, is not yet ripe to emancipate itself, it will in 
Its majority regard the existing order of society as the only one pos- 
sible and, politically, will form the tail of the capitalist class, its 
exi-eme left wing. To the extent, bowesrr, that this class matures 
for its self-emancipation, it constitutes itself as its own party and 
elects its own representatives, and not those of the capitalists. Thus, 
Universal suffrage is the gauge of the matutity of the working class. 
It cannot and never will be anything more in the present-day state; 
but that is sufficient. On the day the thermometer ofuni«rsal suf- 
frage registers boihng point among the workers, both they and the 
capiulists will know what to do. 

19 « 
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The slate, then, has not existed from all eternity. There have 
been societies that did without it, that had no conception of the 
state and state power. At a certain stage of economic development, 
which was necessarily bound up with the cleavage of society into 
classes, the state became a necessity owing to this cleawge. VTe are 
now rapidly approaching a stage in the development of production 
at which the existence of these classes not only will have ceased to 
be a necessity, but will become a positive hindrance to pTodccim- 
They will fall as inevitably as they arose at an earlier stage. Along 
wch them the state will inevitably fall. The society thatwill organ- 
ic production on the basisofafree andequal association of thepro- 
ducers will put the whole machinery of state where it will then belong: 
into the Museum of Antiquities, by the side of the spinning wheel 
and the bronze axe. 


Thus, from the foregoing, civilization is that stage of develop" 
ment of society at which division of labour, the resulting exchange 
bettveen individuals, and commodity production, which combiae* 
the two, reach their complete unfoldmeni and revolutionize the 
whole of hitherto existing society. 

Production at all former stages of society was essentially collec- 
tive, and, likewise, consumption took place by the direct distribu- 
tion of the products within larger or smaller communistic communi- 
ties. This production in common was carried on within the nar- 
rowest limits, but concotn tamly the producers were masters of theie 
process of production andof theirproduct. They knew what became 
of the product; they consumed it, if did not leave their bands; and 
as long as production was carried on On this basis, it could not grow 
beyond the control of the producers, and it could not raise sny 
strange, phantom powers against them, as is the case regularly and 
inevitably under civilization. 

But, slowly, division of labour crept into this process of produc- 
tion. It undermined the collective nature of production and appro- 
priation, it made appropriation by individuals the largely 
ing rule, and thus gave rise to ewhange between individuab^^ 
we examined above. Gradually, the production of commodities tr~ 
came the dominant form. _ , 

With the production of commodities, production.no longer i 
one’s own consumption but for exchange, the products neccssan 
pass from hand to hand. The producer parts with his product la 
coune of exchange; he no longer knows what becomes of it. A» * 
as money, and with it the merchant, steps in as a middleman 
tween the producers, the processofeiKhange becomes still more ce 
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The state, then, has not existed from all eternity. There bi« 
been societies that did without it, that had no conception of u 
state and state power. At a certain stage of economic de«Ioftncct, 
which was necessarily bound up with the clea\-age of sccirty ictD 
classes, the state breame a necessity owing to thisclcawge.^t*-'' 
now rapidly approaching a stage in the development of proiiu'j'S 
at which the existence of these classes not only will hate assti 
be a necessity, but will become a positive hindrance loprodLcnfi 
They will fall as inevitably as they arose at an earlier stage. Al^rf 
with them the state will inevitably fall. The society that wiiloff^ 
izcproduction on the basis of a free and equal association ofthep 
ducers will put the whole machinery of state uhcrcit will then be wf 
into the Museum of Antiquities, by the side of the spinning* 
and the bronze axe. 


Thus, from the foregoing, civilization is that stage of C 
ment of society at which division of labour, the **[,1.^1 

between individuals, and commodity production, 
the two, reach their complete unfoldment and rcvoluuoiiitt 
whole of hitherto existing society. . ,i„ , «!],{• 

Production at all former stages of society was *®**P“® 
tivc, and, likewise, consumption took place by the 
tion of the products within torger or smaller communistic c 
tics. This production in common was carried ori 
lowest limns, but concern lanily the producers wtte niattcn . 
process of productioa andof theirproduct. They jj' jiJ 
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as lung as production was carried on on this basis, 
beyond the control of the producers, and it could not , jjj 
strange, phantom powers against them, as is the case reg / 
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it was only because without them the ample present-day achievements 
in the accumulation of wealth would have been impossible. 

Since the exploitation of one class by another is the basis of civi- 
lization, its whole development moves in a continuous contradic- 
tion. Every advance in production is at the same time a retrogression 
in the conation of the oppressed class, that is, of the great majority. 
What is a boon for the one is necessarily a bane for the other; each 
new emancipation of one class alway'S means a new oppression of 
another class. The most striding proof of this is furnished by the in- 
troduction of machinery, the effects of which are well known today. 
And while among barbarians, as we have seen, hardly any distinc- 
tion could be made between nghts and duties, civilization makes 
the difference and antithesis between these two plain even to the 
dullest mind by assigning to one class pretty nearly all the rights, 
and to the other class pretty nearly all duties. 

But this is not as it ought to be. What is good for the ruling class 
should be good for the whole of the society with which the ruling 
class identifies itself. Therefore, the more civilization advances, 
the more it is compelled to cover the ills it necessarily creates with 
the cloak of love, to embellish them, or to deny their existence; in 
Short, to introduce conventional hypocrisy— unknown both in pre- 
vious forms of society and even in the earliest stages of civilization — 
that culminates in the declatation; The exploiting class exploits 
the oppressed class solely and exclusively in the interest of the ex- 
ploited class itself; and if the latter fails to appreciate this, and even 
becomes rebellious, it thereby shows the basest ingratitude to its 
benefactors, the exploiters.’ 

And now, in conclusion, Moigan’s verdict on civilization: 
‘Since the advcntofcivilization, the outgrowth of property has been 
so immense, its forms so diversified, its uses so expanding and its 
management so intelligent in the interests of its owners that it has 
hecomt. On the part of the people, an unmanageable potoer. The hu- 
man mind stands betsildered in the presence of its oun creation. The 
tune will come, nevertheless, when human intelligence will rise to 
the mastery otxr property, and define the relations of the state to 


not only believes in the illusion* of Roman luritts, especially of the eulier 
petM, but be even esccls them. (Not* tjs Engels.'} 

’ I had intended it the outset tft place the brilliant critique of civilisation, 
’5*t*tred throuzh the woika of Fourier, by the tide of Morgan ’a and my own. 
Unfartuoately, I cannot spare the tune. 1 only wish to remark that fouriet 
aueady coiuidered monogamy and property in land as the mam characteristics 
of civilizatioa, and that he desciihed them at a war of the tidi against the 
^e also find already in bis work she deep appreciation of the fact that 
in all imperfect societies, those t«a by conflicting interestti the individual 
families (/« families ineoUrenies) are ih« economic units. (Now by Enieli.] 
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three great forms of servitude, characteristic of the three great epoch, 
of civilization; open, and, latterly, disguised slavery, are its stead] 
companions. 

The stage of commodity production, with which civilization 
began, is marked economically by the introduction of i) metal monej 
and, thus, of money capital. Interest and usury; 2) the merchants 
acting as middlemen between producers; 3) private ownership of 
land and mortgage; 4) slave labour as the prevaijjjjg fonn of produc- 
tion. The form of the family corresponding to civilization and 
under it becoming the dffinitelyprevailingform is monogamy, the su- 
premacy of the man over the woman, and the individual familyas the 
economic unit of society. The cohesive force of civilized society is 
the state, which in all typical periods is exclusivelytbestateofthe 
ruling class, and in alt cases remains essentially a machine for 
keeping dowT) the oppressed, exploited class. Othermarksofciviliza* 
tion are: on the one hand, fixation of the contrast between town and 
country as the basis of the entire division of social bbour; on the 
other hand, the introduction of wills, by which the property hoiiier 
is able to dispose of his property even after his deatL This institu- 
tion, which was a direct blow at the old gentile constitutioa, 
was unknown in Athens until the time of Solon; in Romeitnis 
introduced very early, but we do not know when.* Among the 
Germans it was introducedby the priests in order that the good honest 
German might without hindrance bequeath bis property to the 
Church. 

With this constitution as its foimdation civilization has occoi^ 
pushed things with which the old gentile society was totally ucabte 
to cope. But it accomplished them by playing on the most sorJjJ 
instincts and passions of roan, and by developing them at the expense 
of all his other faculties. Naked greed has been the moving spirit 
of civilization from the first day of its existence to the present time, 
wealth, more wealth and wealth again; wealth, not of society, but 
of this shabby individual was its sole and determining 
in the pursuit of this aim, the increasing development of icic*^ 
and repeated periods of the fullest bloocnUig of art fell into its wP» 


‘ U«*1U'» Dai Sjitim i<t €n^b4»4n R«A/» [Sjtum cfAiiuM 
tcr&i, in ill Ku>a4 pui, tannif lb* propouiioo lb*I Ih* Ro.nif* •'*’ 

IS u oU SI Rome itself, ihsi la Roiosa biHory ih«e w«s never * 
leitsjumrf out esiic'; cist cb* eetesmeai rsiber w rre-RomKi 
owl cl ibe cuU cf lie Cesd. As scoofinneJ Hegeluftcf «b* olJ ssh^J. M«*‘* 
^cxiireJ (be FruTUJoas of (be Roto*0 Isw tat term (i* ii 

ReeiSRi. tvt frcrslbe ‘ipcculsiivc esooceplwo* of lb* »iI1,sa4 
tiii tsislly uib.5toe:e ssscttKrn. Tb»s is ool W be wceJtreJ eC « ^ 

IccCB ibe ssme ipecuUove eoeitepfioii »frs»t iht ecrxiJtton ihtt M 
U fTvpaiy vu purely * seccadsry mscies in Rocosa ioienrwi-*- 
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it was only because without tbeoi the ample present-day achievements 
in the accumulation of wraith would have been impossible. 

Since the exploitationof one class by another is the basis of civi- 
lization. its whole development moves in a continuous contradic- 
tion. Every advance m production is at the same time a retrogression 
in the condition of tiie oppressed class, that is. of the great majority. 
What is a boon for the one is necessarily a bane for the otherj each 
new emancipation of one class always means a new oppression of 
another class. The most striking proof of this is furnished by the in- 
troduction of machinery, the effects of which are well known today. 
And while among barbarians, as we have seen, hardly any distinc- 
tion could be made between rights and duties, civilization makes 
the difference and antithesis between these two plain even to the 
dullest mind by assigning to one class pretty nearly all the rights, 
and to the other class pretty nearly all the duties. 

But this is not as u ought to be. What is good for the ruling class 
should be good for the whole of the society with which the ruling 
class identifies itself. Theiefore, the more civilization advances, 
the more it is compelled to cover the ills it necessarily creates with 
the cloak of love, to embellish them, or to deny their existence, in 
short, to introduce conventional hypocrisy— unknown both in pre- 
vious forms ofsociety and even in the earliest stages of civilization — 
that culmioates in the decUtation; The exploiting class exploits 
the oppressed class solely and exclusively in the interest of the ex- 
ploited class itself; and if the latter fails to appreciate this, and even 
becomes rebellious, it thereby shows the basest ingratitude to its 
benefactors, the exploiters.' 

And now, in conclusion, Morgan's verdict on civilization: 
“Since the advent ofciviiization, the outgrowth of property has been 
so immense, its forms so diversified, its uses so expanding and its 
management so intelligent in the inteiests of its owners that St has 
become, on the part of the people, an unmanageable power. The hu~ 
man mind stands bcKildercd tn th« presence of its own creaiion.The 
time vfill come, nevertheless, when human intelligence will rise to 
the mastery over property, and define the relations of the state to 


not only believes ia the illusions ol Roman juiittt, especially of the earlier 
period, but he even exetb them. INol* fcy Engeh.l 

I had intended at the outset tp place the brilliant critique of civilization, 
scattered through the works of Fourier, by the side of Morgan’s and tny own. 
Unfonimately, I cannot spare the lime. I only wish to remark that Fourier 
steady considered mouogamy and property in l^d as the main characteristics 
^ ^ and that he described ibem as a war of the rich against the 

we also find already in his work the deep appreciation of the fact that 
m all imperfect societies, those tom by conflicting interests, the individual 
liroiliea {Its familUt inteUrenui) ase the economic units. [Sote by Engtls.J 
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the property it protects, as well as the obligations and the limits of 
the rights of its owners. The interests of society are paramount to 
individual interests, and the two must be brought into just and bar* 
monious relations. A mere property career is not the final destiny 
of mankind, if progress is to be the law of the future as it has been 
of the past. The time which has passed away since civilization began 
is but a fragment of the past duration of man ’s existence; and but a 
fragment of the ages yet to come. The dissolution of society bids 
fair to become the termination of a career of which property is th* 
end and aim, because such a career contains the elements of self- 
destruction. Democracy in government, brotherhood in soae- 
ty, equality in rights and privileges, and universal education, fore- 
shadow the next higher plane of society to which experience, intel- 
ligence and knowledge are steadily tending. It taill be a revival,^ in 
a higher form, of the liberty, equality aitd fraternity of tJte anciait 
gemes.” (Morgan, Ancient Society, p. 552.) 

Wnttea by Engela in Mareh-Junc, Printed according to the test of 
1884 the fourth, a jupplemenied eawwn 

Originally published as a separate Translated from the German 
publicacion in Zurich, in 1884 



Frederick Engelt 

JIAIIX AND THE NEVE RUEINISCIIE ZEiTVNG 
(18l8.m9) 


On the outbreak of the February Ret-olution, the German “Com- 
munist Party," as we called it, consisted only of a small core, 
the Cominunist League, vthich «-as organized as a secret propaganda 
society. The League was secret only because at that time no freedom 
of association or assembly existed in Germany. Besides 'Ite worlsera’ 
associations abroad, from which it obtained recruits, it had about 
thirty communities, or sections, in the country itself and, in addition, 
Isolatedmembers in many places. Tliis inconsiderable fighting force, 
however, possessed a leader, Marx, to whom all willingly subordi- 
nated themselves, a leader of the first rank, and, thanks to him. 
a program of principles and tactics that today still has full validitv 
the Communist Mcniftsto 

It is the tactical part of the program that concerns us here in the 
first insunce. This part stated in general. 

"The Communists do not form a separate party opposed to other 
working-class parties 

“They have no interests separate and apart from those of the 
proletariat as a whole. 

“They do not set up any sectarian principles of their own, b> 
which to shape and mould the proletarian mo\-ement. 

“The Commimists are distinguished from the other working- 
class parties by this only: l) In the national struggles of the prole- 
tarians of the different countries, they point out and bring to the front 
‘Ito comnwn irucrestt of the entire proletariat, inJtftfuienily tf all 
’iorionality. 2) In the various stages of development which the struggle 
V working class against the bourgeoisie has to pass throu^, 
they always and etxrywhete represent r/v interests of il-f mcttmtiu 
as a tzlioU. 

“The Communists, therefore, arc co the one hand, praeiically, 
the most advanced and resolute section of the working-cUss parties 
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of e«ry country, that section which pushes forward all others; on 
the other hand, theoreticany, they have over the great mass of the 
proletariat the advantage of clearly undentandiog the line of march, 
the conditions, and the ultimate general results of the proletarian 
movement.”* 

And for the German party it stated in particular: 

“In Germany they* fight with the bourgeoisie whenever it acts 
in a revolutionary way, against 4he absolute monarchy, the feudal 
squirearchy, and the petty bourgeoisie. 

“But they never cease, for a single instant, to instil into the 
working class the clearest possible recognition of the hostile antago- 
nism between bourgeoisie and proletariat, in order that ibeGennan 
workers may straightway use, as so many weapons against the bour- 
geoisie, the social and political conditions that the bourgeoisie must 
necessarily introduce along with its supremacy, and in order t^l, 
after the fall of the reactionary classes in Gcrmany> the fight against 
the bourgeoisie itself may immediately begin. 

“The Commuoists turn their attention chiefly to ^rmany, 
because that country is on the eve of a bourgeois revolution, * etc. 
(Manifesto, Section IV.)* 

Never has a tactical program justified itself as well as this one. 
Put forward on the e\e of the revolution, it stood the test of this 
revolution; whenever, since this period, a workers’ party has d^i* 
ated from it, the deviation has met its punishment; and today, after 
almost forty years, it serves as the guiding line of all resoluw ^ 
class-conscious workers’ parties in Europe, from Madrid to St. Pe- 
tersbuig. 

The February events in Paris precipitated the imminent Ge^n 
Revolution and thereby modified its character. The German 
gcoisie, instead of conquering by virtue of its own power, conquer 
In the tow of a French workers’ revolution. Beforeithadyet conciu^ 
sively overthrown its old adversaries — the absolute monarchy, ic 
dal landownersbip, the bureaucracy and the cowardljn^®**/ ' 

geoisie — it had to confront a newenciny, iheproletariat. Howerer, 
effects of the economic conditions, which lagged far behind 
France and Engbnd, and of the likewise backw-ard class 
Germany resulting therefrom, immediately showed ui.-.h 

The Gennan bourgeoisie, which had only just begun wes 
its large-scale industry, had neither the strength nor the co 
to win for itself unconditional domination in the state, no 

* Engel*' itaUcs. See Mans and Eagel*, Manifriie cflU CemtounxH 
Moscow 1949, pp. 64-65.— £<r. 

' That is, the Cosununisu.— EX 

■ Op. at., Moscow 1949,. p. 98.— 
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ihere any compelling necessity for it to do so. The proletariat, unde- 
veloped to anequal degree, grown up incomplete intelkctualenslave- 
ment, unorganized and still not even capable of independent organ- 
ization, possessed only a vague feeling of the deep antagonism be- 
tween its interests and those of the bourgeoisie. Hence, although in 
point of fact the threatening antagonist of the latter, it remained, 
on the other hand, its political appendage. Terrified not by what 
the German proletariat was, but by what it threatened to become 
and what the French proletariat already was, the bourgeoisie saw 
its sole salvation in some compromise, even the most cowardly, 
with monarchy and nobtlity; as the proletatiat was still unacquaint- 
ed with its own historical role, the bulk of it had, at the start, to 
lake on the role of the forward-pressing, extreme Left wing of the 
bourgeoisie. The German workers had above all to win those rights 
which were indispensable to their independent organization as a class 
party: freedom of the press, association and assembly — nghts which 
the bourgeoisie, in the interest of its own rule, ought to have fought 
for, but which it itself in its fear now began to dispute, as far as 
they concerned the workers. The few hundred separate League mem- 
bers vanished in the enormous mass that had been suddenly hurled 
into the movement. Thus, the German proletariat at first appeared 
on the political suge as the extreme democrauc party. 

In this way, when we founded a great newspaper in Germany, our 
banner was determined as a matter of course. It could only be that 
of democracy, but thatof a democracy which everywhere emphasized 
ines-ery point the specific proletarian character which it could not )-et 
inscribe once for all on its banner. If we did not want to do that, 
if we did not want to take up the movement, adhere to its already 
existing, most advanced, actually proletarian side and to push it 
further, then there was nothing left for us to do but to preach Com- 
munism in a little provincial sheet and to found a tiny sect instead of 
a great party of action. But wc had already been spoilt for the role 
of preachers in the wilderness; we bad studied the Utopians too well 
for that, nor was it for that we had drafted our program. 

^Khen w-e came to Cologne, preparations, partly by the democrats 
and panly by the Commuiusts,had been made there for a big news- 
paper; it was desired to make this a purely local Cologne paper and 
to banish us to Berlin. But in twenti'-four hours, especially thanks 
to Marx, we were in possession of the field, and the newspaper be- 
came ours, on the return concession of taking Ijtxnrich Buryrri icui 
the editonal board. The latter wrote one article (in No. 2) and nc\cr 
another. 

It was precisely Cologne arid not Berlin we had to go to. First, 
Cologne was the onireofibfRhiiieproTiocg/WbichhaJfnpeihrongb 
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the French ReTOlution, which had provided itself t\ith modirn 
legal conceptions in the Code iJapolion, which had dewlopcd by 
far the most important large-scale industry and which was in ewry 
respect at that time the most advanced part ofGermany. Contciapo* 
rary Berlin we knew only loo well from our own obscrtatiom with 
its hardly hatched bourgeoi$ie> its cringing petty bourgeoisie, auda- 
cious in words but craven in deeds, itsslillwhollyundcvelopedwork- 
ers, its mass of bureaucrats, aristocratic and court rifT-raff, its en- 
tire character of a mere “Residena."* Decisive, however, was the fol- 
lowing: in Berlin the wretched Prussian Landrecht* prevailed onJ 
political cases were tried by professionalmagistratcsjon the Rhine the 
Code Napoleon was in force, which knows no press trials, because 
it presupposes censorship, and if one committed, not a political 
crime, but only a misJetneanour, one came before a jury; in Berlin 
after the resolution young Schlhflbl was sentenced to a year's imprij* 
onment for a trifle, while on the Rhine we had unconditiooa] free- 
dom of the press— and we used it to the last drop. 

Thus we began, on June i, 1F48, with a very limited share capi- 
tal, of which only a little had been paid up and the sharrboMett 
themselves were more than unreliable. Halfof them deserted usinune- 
diatcly after the first number and at the end of the month we nd 
longer had any at all. 

The editorial constitution was simply the dictatorship of AUrx- 
A big daily paper, which has to be ready at a definite hour cannot 
obserse a consistent policy with any other constitution. .Moreo«r, 
.Marx's dictatorship was a matter of course here, was undisputed and 
willingly recognized by all of us. It was primarily hii clear vision 
and firm attitude that made this publication the most famousCernun 
newspaper of the yean of rcs-oluiion- 

Thc political program of the N*ue Rlmmsdn Zeiiung votulst* 


ed of two main poinu; 

A single, indivisible, democratic German republic, and war 
with Russia, which lacltideJ the restoration of I'oLind. 

The petty-bourgeois democracy was divided at that time loM 
two factions- the Norih German, which would not mind putting up 
with a deiiuicrauc Ihussian emperor, and the .South German, ihrn 
atawjst wholly specifically IJaden. wbteh wanted to transform Ckf 
many iaw a federative ripubhc after ihe Swin m<H/el WV had « 
t^t both cf them. The interests of the pruklarui forbade equally 
lU IVasuicizaiico cfOenMoy and ih< l>:rpeti-»tion of her divis.oil 
mtii petty states. Tbc»« lauusisoudeimperaiive ihcdelmiiuc w.»- 


■ t-f* -e **4 1**J —-a. 
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fication of Germany into a nation, wUch alone could provide the 
battlefield, cleared of all traditionalpetty obstacles, on uhich prole- 
tariat and bourgeoisie u ere to measure their strength. But they equally 
forbade the establishment of Prussia as the head. The Prussian state 
with its whole system, its tradition and its djuasty was precisely 
the sole serious internal adversary which the revolution in Germany- 
had to overthrow; and, moreover, Prussia could unify Germany only 
by tearing it apart, by the exclusion ofGerman Austria. Dissolution 
of the Prussian and disintegration of the Austrian state, real uni- 
fication of Germany as a republic — we could not ha\-c any other 
revolutionary immediate program. And this could be realized through 
war with Russia and only through such a war. 1 will come back to 
this last point later. 

For the rest, the tone of the netvspaper was by no means solemn, 
serious or enthusiastic. We had altogether contemptible opponents 
and treated the lot of them with the uiroosi scorn. The conspiring 
monarchy, the eamariUa, the nobility, the Krcuzietiung, the entire 
“reaction," about which the philistmes were morally indignant — we 
treated them only tvith mockery and derision. Koi less so also the 
new idols that had appeared on the scene through the revolution, 
the March ministers, the Frankfort and Berlin Assemblies, sod 
both the Rights and the Lefts in them. The very first number began 
with an article which mocked at the inanity of Uie Frankfort parlia- 
ment, the purposelessness of its long-winded speeches, the super- 
fluity of its cowaidly resolutions. It cost us half the shartholdets. 
The Frankfort parliament was not even a debating club; hardly any 
debates took place there, but for the most part only academic disser- 
tations picpared beforehand wxre ground out and resolutions adopted 
which were intended to inspire the Gentian phiUstioes but of which 
no one else took any notice. 

The Berlin Assembly was of more importance: it confronted a 
real power, it did not debate and pass resolutions in the air, in a 
Frankfort cuckoo land somewhere beyond the clouds. Consequently, 
it was dealt with in more detail. But. there also, the idols of the 
“fts, Schulzj-Dclitsch, Bchrends, Eisner, Stein, etc., were just as 
sharply attacked as those of Frankfort, their irresolution, hesitancy 
•nd penny wisdom were mercilessly exposed, and it was proved how 
step by step they comproiniscd themselves into betraying the 
revolutioi. This, of course, evoked a shudder in the dtmccratic 
^tty bourgeois, who had only just manufactured these idols for 
his own use. To us this shudder was a sign that wc bad bit the 
buU’s-eye. 

U'e came out likewise against the illusion, zealously spread by 
“c petty bourgeoisie, that the rextilution bad come to an end with 
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At the same tlmCj in Apzil, Marx’ t e&say Wage Lalour ad 
Capital^ appeared in the form of a series of editorial articles 
as a clear indication of the social goal of om policy. Every 
issue, every special number, poin^d to the great battle that 
was in preparation, to the sharpening of the antagonisms in France, 
Italy, Germany and Hungary. In particular, the special numbers in 
April and May were so many proclamations to the people to hold 
themselves in readiness for direct action. 

“Outside, throughout the Reich,” wonder was expressed thsf 
we carried On our activities so unconcernedly tvithin a Prussian for- 
tress of the first rank, in the face of a garrison of 8,000 troops and ia 
the face of the guardhouse; but, on account of tire eight rifles with 
bayonets and 350 live cartridges in the editorial room, and the red 
Jacobin caps of the compositors, our bouse was reckoned by the 
officers also as a fortress which was not to be taken by a mere coup 
de main. 

At last. On Alay 18, 1849, the blow came. 

The insurrection was suppressed in Dresden and Hlberfcldf is 
Iserlohn it was encircled; the Rhine Province and Westphalia brt- 
tied with bayonets which, after completing the rape of Uie Frussios 
Rhineland, were intended to be marched against the Palatinate aad 
Baden. Thenatlasrthegoverameniventured tocc>ajetocJosequa.Ter* 
with us. One-half of the editorial staff was prosecuted, the oth« 
half was liable to deportation as noa-Prus$iass. Nothing could be 
done against it, as long as a whole army corps stood behind the 
erament. We had to surrender our fortress, but we withdrew ttW 
001* arms and baggage, with band playing and flag flying, the usf> 
of the last issue, a redissUc, in which we warned the Cologne workers 
against hopeless puisc/iet, and called to them; . 

“In taking leave, tbeedjtorsoftheN^ueJVjcwisc/jeZcitun^t^^n^ 
you for the sympathy you have shown them. Their last word wiU 
always and everywhere be: T/ie Emancipation of the Working Clast 

Thus the Neue Rheinisclte Zeitung cams to an end, shonJy 
it had completed its first year. Begun almost without financial^ 
sources — the little that had been promised it very soon, as we saw 
was lost to it— it had achieved a circulation of almost 
September. The state of siege in Cologne suspended Ji; ^ . 
middle of October it bad to begin again at the beginning. 

May 1849, when it was suppressed, it already had 6,000 subscrux 
again, while the “/fd/niscAe,"* at that time, according 
own admission, had not more than 9, 000. No German ijcwsp pc , 
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before or since, has e\'cr haJ the same pourr anJ influence or been 
able to clccirify the proletarian masses as circcti\ely as the .\Vu« 
Rlicinisclie Zeituns- 

And that it owed above all to Murx. 

^Itcn the blow fell, the cditonalstalf dispersed- /farx went to 
Paris where the dif»euemenr, then in preparation there, took place 
on June 13, lS49i IFiZ/Wm tro///iiow took his seat in the Frankfort 
parliament— now when the Assembly had to choose between being 
dispersed from above oc {oimug the revolution, and I weal to the 
PaUtinatc and became an adjutant in Wilhch's volunteer corps. 


7riiien by Engels in February and 
the begioning of March, S884 
Published in the newspaper 
tiaUtnotrot of March i3, 1SS4 
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ON niK UlSTOUY OF THK CO.MMlMsT LE.iGLE 


NX'ijJj tJitf JcnrcfKC of the Ca/o,rfle Otrununufi m 1S53. the cur- 
tain fall* on the fitii penoj of the independent Gernua workers’ 
mo^cmau. TodJ)' this period k almost forgotten- Vet it bsteJ 
from 1836 to 185a and. with the spread of German seorkers abroad, 
the muNcment doctoped m jfmotc all civilized countries. N’or >s 
that all. 'I'he present'day international workers’ movement is insuh- 
stance a direct continuation of the Cemun workers' mov'enieot of 
that llntei iiliivh uaj the /irr: i/ufrujtti'rui aerkirt' iwft'menf ot 
all timci and which brought forth many of those who took the lead- 
ing rule in the International Working Men’s Association. And the 
theoretical principles that the Communist League had inscribed os 
its banner in the Cominumst .\fjiti/ew of JS47 constitute today the 
strongest mtcrnatioiul bond of the entire proletarian movement of 
both Huropc and America. 

Up to now there has been only one main source for a coherent 
history of that movemenr. "This is the so-caJJed Black Book. The 
Commumsi Conspirjciet of r/w Ninttecmh Ccnruiy, by Vi’ennuih 
and Stieber, Berlin, two parts, 1853 and jSy.^. This crude compila- 
tion, which bristles with deliberate falsifications, fabricated by iw® 
of the most concemptible police scoundrels of our century, today 
still serves as the final source for all non-communist writings about 
that period. 

\^at I am able to give here is only a sketch, and even this only 
in so far as the League itself is concerned; only what is absoluiev 
necessary to understand the i?tT«/ar£ons.* I hope that some day 
shall have the opportunity to work up the rich material collected by 
Marx and myself on the history of t^t glorious period of the you 
of the international workers' movement. 


‘ Engeli* present work was wiittea as an introduction to the diird ^ 
lion of Marx's EnlhUllungen uhtr dtm Kommuninenprotiss 
ladom oioui tht Cotognt Cffraowjiirr TTtal\,~Ed. 
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Ifl 1836 the most extreme, chiefly proletarian elements of the 
secret democratic-republican Outlavts' League, which was founded 
by German refugees in Paris in 1834, split off and formed the new se- 
cret Leaguep/thejuu. The parent league, in which only sleepy-head- 
ed elements d la Jakobus Venedey were left, soon fill asleep aho- 
gcihen when in iS^othepoliccsceniedout a few sections in Germany, 
it was hardly even a shadow of its former self. The new League, on 
the contrary, dct-elopcd cooiparaiix'ely rapidly. Originally it was a 
German outlier of the French workcr-Communism, reminiscent of 
Babouvism' and taking thape in Paris at about this time, community 
of goods was demanded as the necessary consequence of “i quality.” 
The aims were those of the Parisian secret societies of the time: 
half propaganda association, half conspiracy, Paris, however, being 
always regarded as the central point of res-oluiionary action, although 
the preparation of occasional Putsehet in Germany was by no means 
excluded. But as Paris remained the decisive bauleground, the League 
was at that time actually not much more than the German branch 
of the French secret societies, especially the Sociiii des saiuns* led 
b>[ BUnqui and Darbis, with which a close connection was main- 
tained. The French went into action on May la, 1839, the sections 
of the League marched with them and thus were involved in the 
conunoo defeat. 


Among the Germans arrested were Korl Scliopper and Hitnrich 
Bautr; Louis Philippe's govemment contented itself with deporting 
them after a fairly long imprisonment. Doth went to London- Schap« 
per came from Weilburg in Nassau and while a student of forestry 
aiGieuenin 1831 was a member of the co. spiracyorgarizedby Georg 
Buchner; he took part in the storming of the Frankfort constable 
station on April 3, 1833, escaped abroad and in February 1834 
louved Mazziid's match on Savoy. Of gigantic stature, resolute 
and energetic, always ready to risk civil existence and life, he was 
a model of the professional revolutionist that plajed an important 
tore in the thirties. In spite of a certain sluggishness of thought, 
he was by no means incapable of profound theoretical understand- 
ing, as is proved by bis development from “demagogue”* to Com- 
munist, and he held then ail the more rigidly to what he had once 

m<i * The doctrine of Gracchus Baheuf, a French utopian Com- 

- period of the French bouiseoa revolution of the end of the 
eighteenth century.— 

J ^lety of the SeasMis.— 

- This was the name applied by the German government 

I'J’'* ,***. during the first few decades of the nioeieenth century 

, ; uoeral-democtitic ideas. In 1819 a special commission was appointed 
''*‘’^*'0 “subversive activities of ibe demagogues" la all the German 
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ON THE HISTORY OF THE C03DIUNIST LEAGUE 

With the sentence of the Cologne Communists in 1852, 
tain falls on the first period of the independent Gennan ^‘okci 
movement. Today this period U almost forgotten. ^^***,T* * 
from 1836 to 185a and, with the spread of German worUrsa^ 
the movement developed in almost all civilized countries. Na 
that all. The present'day ioternaticnal workers’ movemeatisiiis 
stance a direct continuation of the German workers’ mo'coewj 
that time, which was the first internaiictial aorkers' 
all time, and which brought forth many of those who took the 
ing role in the International Working Men’s Association. ^ 
theoretical principles that the Communist League had 
its banner m the Cemmunist Manifesto of 1847 constitute ^ 
strongest international bond of the entire proletarian inovem 
both Europe and America. «,heW 

Up to now there has been only one main source for a co 
history of that movement. This is the so-called Black 
Commuttist Conspiracies of the Nineteenth Century, hy -jij 
and Stieber, Berlin, two parts, 1853 and 1854. This crude 
tion, which bristles with deliberate falsifications, fabneatea 
of the most contemptible police scoundrels of our century, 
still serves as the final source for all non-communist writings 
that period. ' this call 

V^at I am able to give here is only a sketch, and even 
in so far as the League itself is concerned; only wh^t is a 
necessary to understand the Revelations.^ I hope that 
shall have the opportunity to work up the rich ttiaterialco 
Marx and myself on the history of that glorious period 01 
of the international workers’ movement. 


* Engeh' present work was written ts an iniroduciion to 

esaa of Alarx't BnthSUutfgtit Bber den KofimuniiunpTezisi 

latiani about th* Cologne Cammunist Trial}.— Bd, 
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sarics. In both respccu the League obtained lit-ely support through 
the wisdom of the got-ernments which, by resorting to deportation, 
converted any objectionable worker — and in nine cases out of ten 
he was a member of the League — into an emissary. 

The extent to which the restored League spreadwas considerable. 
Notably in Switzerland, August Becker (a highly gifted 

man who, however, like so many Germans, came to grief because 
of innate instability of character) and others created a strong organi- 
zation more or less pledged to Weiilmg’s communist system. This 
is not the place to criticize the Communism of Wcitling. But as 
regards its significance as the drst independent theoretical stirring of 
the German proletariat, I still today subscribe to Marx’s words in 
tiie Paris Vortoirts of 1844: “Where could the (German) bourgeoisie 
-including its philosophers and learned scribes — point to a work 
reLuing to the emaneipMcn of theboutgeoiste — its political emancipa- 
tion — comparable ta'^'t'wWag’oGuaraMees of Harmony and Freedom? 
If one compares the drib mealy-mouthed mediocrity of German polit- 
ical literature with this immeasurable and bnlliant debut of the 
Gennan workers, if one compares these gigantic children’s shoes of 
the prakiariat with the dwarf proportions of the worn-out political 
shoes of the bourgeoisie, one must prophesy an athlete’s figure for 
this Cinderella." This athlete’s figure confronts us today, although 
still far from being fully grown. 

Numerous sections existed also in Germany; in the nature of 
^ings they were of a transient character, but chose coming into ex- 
istence more than made up for those passing away. Only after seven 
yvars, at (he end of 1846, did the police dis<»vcr traces of the League 
in Berlin (Mcntel) and Magdeburg (Deck), without being in a posi- 
tion to fallow them further. 

In Paris, Wcitling, who was still there in 1840, likewise gathered 
the scattered elements together again before he left for Switzerland. 

The tailors formed the central force of the League. German tai- 
lors were everywhere: in Switzerland, in London, in Paris. In the 
last-named city, Gennan yj'as so much the prevailing tongue in 
this trade that I was acqu^nted there in 1846 with a Norwegian 
tailor who had travelled directly by sea from Trondhjem to France 
and in the space of eighteen months had learned hardly a word of 
French but had acquired an excellent knowledge of German. Two 
of the Paris communities in 1847 consisted predominantly of tai- 
lors, One of cabi.ietmakcrs. 

After the centre of gravity had shifted from Paris to London, 
a new feature grewconspscuous; from being German, the League grad- 
ually became inrernarionj/. In the workers’ society there were to be 
found, besides Germans andSwiss, also members of all those nationali- 
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conjc to rcct’^uizc. IVrcltsly oa thjt 4,i.ount hi* rsvclji-'f^c^ryp 
lion «oR>;tiiafi gut thi? better of hi* urukrtunUingr hut hr 
afVct’R-itd.% Kall/cJ ht* tsvituis an.1 openly 
w-a* fuU^ a man aoJ whit UiJ for ths I'jurJir-s of theC«» 
\TOtker* mn^-cmfnt wtU tvoi be forgotten- , 

Heinrich lUurr, from |■tJ!];crt.•.l4, nat 2 thoesuker; * !•«.: 
alert, uiity little fellow. uhc*c little body, however, ahaccz^^ 
much slircnJnfif ar.J Uetrrmlrution. 

ArrutJ in I^nJon. whett Schapper, nho haj been a ccc:F«^* 
in Pans, now tneil to cam hi» litinj; a* a teacher of languagrtf » 
Iwth SCI to work gathering up the broken ihrtaJj acJ cia-« 
the centre of the i.eagur- 'ITiey were juinf J over beru. if cot aW“ 
earlier in Pans, by a wauhmakcrf.caCoIogsrf*® 

dium*sized Hercules — how often diJ Schapper and he tnetew-* 
defend the entrance to a hall against hunJrcdsofeaniihicgorP^^^ 
—a man who was at least the equal of hi* two comrade* 
and determination, and intellectually superior to bo^ . ^■ 
Not only was he a l»m dtplonut, a* the aucccis of hi* 
trips on wrious mission* prosed; he was aUo more capable « 
rciical insight. I came to Ijtow all three of them in Loedon “ 
They were the first rcs-olutionary proletarian* whom licet, ana “ 
estrfjf apart our views were at that time in details— fori 
as against their narrow-minded equal! larian Comrounisin* * 
dose of lust asnarrow-mindedphilosophicolarrogaacc— 1*“^ j 
forget the deep impression that these three real men made upon 
who was then still only wanting to become a man. he tea 

In London, as in a lesser degtw in Switzerland, they had 
efit of freedom of association and assembly. As early as 
7, 1840, the legally functioning German Workers’ Ediasuoc^ 
ciation, which still exists, was founded. This iU 

the League as a recruiting ground for new 
always, the Communists were the most active and intelligent^ 
of the Association, it was a matter of course that its 
entirely in the hands of the league. The League soon ha 
communities, or, as they were then still called, “lodges, 
don. The same obvious tactics were followed in 
and elsewhere. Where workers' associations could be fo^ i25p,oa* 
were utilized in like maimer. Where this was l°tbidden^ 
joined choral societies, athletic clubs, and the like- *Vjjyiiu3lIy 
were to a large extent maintained by members who „ ga^’ 

travelling back and forth; they also, when required, serv^ ^ 

* Uy equalitarian Conununiim I understand, as stated, 
munism which, bases itself exclusively «r predominantly on ms 
equality. [Note ty £ngels.] 
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ihc manufacture of rcaJ)'-m3Je cloihct. by the con\cr>ion of hanJi* 
craft uikin;^ into a «!omeat»ctni2us(ryuvtkin£for a big capitalist, 
«ai at that time esrn m Lunjon onl) luti making ill appearance 
Oa ttic one hanJ, the exploiter of thcie artisans was a small master, 
on the other hanJ, they all hoped ultimately to iKcomc small masters 
ihrmschti. In addiiion< a mass of inherited guild notions still clung 
to the German anixan at vlvat time. The greatest lionour ts due to 
them, in that they, siho uerc ihcmselsYt not yet full proletarians 
but only an appendage of the petty bourgeoisie, an appendage whidi 
ttai pasting into the modem proletariat and sshich did not yet stand 
in direct opposition to the bourgeoisie, that is, to big capital — m 
that these axtiuns ucre capable of instinctisely anticipating their 
future desxloptnrnt and of constituting ihemsciscs, even if 
not yet uith full cunsciuusnets, the party of the proletariat Itut it 
uaialso inesitable that their old handicraft prejudices should be a 
Humbling bkek to them at csTt) moment, xthenever it u-as a ques- 
tion of cnticiurg cxuimg aocKiy in detail, that is, of inscsiigaiing 
ecortomic facu. A id I do not iKlicse there was a single man in the 
tshok League at that lime who liad eser read a book on political 
econutn)'. Uul tlui mattered little, for the time being ‘'equality,'' 
^breihclhood" and "iustice" helped them to surmount cscry 
theoretical obtiacle. 

Meanwhile a KCond, essentially diircreni Communism was 
devtlopirg alongside that of the League and of VCciiting. VChile I 
ttus in Manchester, it was tangibly brought home to me that the eco- 
nomic facts, which has-e so far playxd no role or only a contempti- 
ble one in the writing of history, are, at least in the modern world, 
a dccisisx historical fonx, that they form the basis of the origination 
of the present-day clast antagonisms; that these class antagonisms, 
in the countries where they hast become fully deseloped, thanks to 
large-scale iudusiry, hence especially in England, arc m their turn 
the basis of the formatioa of political parties and of party struggles, 
and thus of all political history. Marx had not only arrived at the 
same xiew, bus had already, in the Crrmoii-Erriich Unimak (1844),' 
generalized it to the etfect Uat, speaking generally, it isnot the state 
"hich conditions and regulates civil society, but civil society which 
conditions and regulates the state, and, consequently, that policy 
and its history are to be explained from the economic relations and 
their development, and not ciretuTM. VOicn 1 visited Marx in Paris 
yi the summer of 1844, our complete agreement m all theoretical 
fields Ixcame evident and our joint work dates from that time. When, 


’ DtuiicJi-rramSilichi Jahrbltehtri A radietl jouinil publithcd m Pans 
by Mirx and the Wl lUgelitn Arnold Ruge.~£d. 
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ties for whom German served as the chief means of communication 
with foreigners, notabJy, therefore, Scandinavians, Dutch, Hungar- 
ians, Czechs, Southern Slavs, and also Russians and Alsatians. 
In 1847 the regular frequenters included a British grenadier of the 
Guards in uniform. The society soon called itself the Communist 
Workers'" Educational Associauoti, and the membership cards bore 
the inscription "All Men Arc Brothers," in at least twenty languages, 
even if not without mistakes here and there. Like the open Asso- 
ciation, so also the secret League soon took on a more international 
character; at first in a restricted sense, practically through the var- 
ied nationalities of its members. Theoretically through the reali- 
zation that any revolution to be victorious must be a European one. 
One did not go any further as jet; but the foundarions were there. 

Close cotmections were maintained with the French revolution- 
ists through the London refugees, comradcs-in-anns of May li, 
1839. Similarly with the more radical Poles. The official Polish 
dmigris, as also Mazzini, were, of course, opponents rather than 
allies. The English Chartists, on account of the specific English 
character of their movement, were disregarded os not revolutionar)’- 
The London leaders of the League came in touch with them only 
later, through me. 

In other ways, too, the character 0/ «he League had olteml with 
events. Although Paris was still— and at that time quite rightly- 
looked upon as the mother city of the revolution, one had neverthe- 
less emerged from the state of dependence on the Paris conspirators. 
The spread of the League raised its self-consciousness. It hss 
felt that roots were being struck more and more in the German 
iog class and that these German workers were historically called 
upon to be the standard-bearers of ihe workers of the North and 
East of Europe. In Weitling was to be found a communist theore- 
tician who could be boldly placed at the side of his contemporary 
French riv'als. Finally.theeapericnceofMay 12 had taught us that 
for the lime being there was nothing 10 be gained by attempts ** 
putteJies. And if one still continued lo ^plain every event as a sign 
of the approaching storm, if one still preserved intact the old, scini* 
conspiratorial rules, that was mainly the fault of the old revolution- 
ary defiance, which had already begun to collide with the $oua..ef 
views that were gaining headway. 

However, the social doctrine of the Le»gste, inJefinuc as it «»* 
contained a very great defect, but one that had its roots in the 
ditioas themselvvs- The members, in to fit as they were 
at all, were ahssst exclusively artisans. Even in the big mctrvp^ 
Uses, the man who exploited them was tuujlJy only a scull J 
The exploiution of uiloring on » large vcale, what is dow« 
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social'dcmocrats of the R/formt,^ vfaicli I furnished mih r.cut of 
the English and German momnents. In short, our connections iih 
the radical and proletarian organizationsandprcssorgans ucrrquite 
uhai one could «ish. 

Our relations with the League of the Just urtr as follows IT.e 
existence of the League was, of course, known to us, m i&t3 Schapper 
had suggested that 1 join it, which 1 at that time naturall) refused 
to do. liut we not only kept up our continuous corresgondence with 
the Londoners but remained on still closer urms with Dr Lt-rrUck, 
then the leader of the Paris communitirt VC ithout going into the 
League’s internal ofTairs, we Icami of tsrfv important happen- 
ing. On the other hand, we mllucr.ad tlie theoretical views of Uie 
most important members of the Ixague b> word of mouth, b> letter 
and through the press. For this purpose we also made use rf various 
lithographed circulars, wluch we dispatched lo our fnerds and 
arrrspondents throughout the world 00 partauUr <hv3s or.s. when 
it was a question of the internal affaira of the CA'mmumst Part) in 
process of formation. In these, the League itn 1/ si me times came to 
be dealt with. Thus, a young Ucstpbalian student, llcrmarji Kriegc, 
who went to America, came forward there as an rmusary of the 
Lergue and associated himself with the crazv Harm Marring for the 
purpose of tasir.g the League to turn bouth Amer.va upsiJr down He 
founded a paper in which, in the name of the I lague, hr preached an 
extravagant Communism of love drcamirg. land on "low" and 
osTrllowing with love. Against this we in tly with a ciicaUr that 
did not fail of its elTcct. Krwge vwrish<d lr< m U.e ague sen e. 

Later, VVeitlirg came to ItrusseU Hut i.c was no lorgrr il e naive 
}oimg ioume)m3n-tailor who. astonshed at hu own talrr.ts, was 
tr}irg to clarify in hit own mind iusi what a uitnmur.ui socict) would 
look Lke. He was now the great man. ptrsecuicd b> the envious 
On account of his superiority, who scented rivals, scert I rntmic t and 
'taps cverj-whete— the prophet, diiv<a frera country to ccuatry. wlio 
earned a recipe for the rrahutien of biavta rn tan.h rcady'msde 
m hit pc>cket, and who was posKSsed with the idi a that cverylx-d) 
intended to steal it from bsm. He l.ad already fallen out with iJ.e 
tnetnbtrs of the League in London; ar.d la Itrusuls, where .Wsrx 
xnd hit Wife welcomed him with almost superhuman forticsrir*T, 
he alio could not get along with acjcr.c So he ux'n altcrw.rds went 
to America to tryout his role of prophet there. 

•Ml these circumsiaaccs ccatt.b_ud to the quitt ixvc.l_t._a 
that was taking place in ibcLcaguc.tndcipcc.all) ans. eg ih.e Waders 


, ba /?</,»»■« diilj Bcwsranu w*i rxlhui;J .s 

laa«ry vVys.— U. 


psi.* i -a lU) 
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rtialii tbyUi fae c&i£itd io lirss trssti tchainiy tD ‘iiasij 
world- Quiw thsct-slrary. We Ktrt Ixrhci usilrst.^ deeply jawh?- 
ja ihs political xasn-rajeai, zad passcssrd a esriia fclirs=;? 
the cdaaud world, eijxcizily cf Westna Gera^aaj, sad si=d^* 
contact with itc ergaaized prcletaiiat. It was car catr o pratasr 
a KacnD'fc foandatioa for our Tie*-, but it was ccjuallr 
for us U» wia over the Etarpeaa acd ia the arst pixs the Gera^ 
proletariat to our ccnvictioa- A* seen as we had btcoase clear a cur 
own minds, we set about the task, We foimded a Geruna we^rs 
society io Brtisseli and took over the ZlesCiehe Mr^sulir 
which sersed us as aa organ cp lo the ftbiKarr Rtvclunca- * 
kept in touch with the rcTOlotiosary seciica of the E2:giish Gurus 
throu^ Julian Haracy, ihecditorof theceiitialorgaaofihenrt^ 
mcnr, The Konhem Star, to which I was a coatrihator. We cat; 
likewise into a sort of cartel with the Brussels democnia 
vice-president of the Democratic Society *) and with the ftti^ 

* DemMTOtie SocUty. A society of »a iaiematioail c 2 i«act«r wiijA 
the Belgian de-uoCTau with the political cmigraati liricg ia Brvsse,*- * 
founded ia September 1S47 . — 
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and that this organization, in so far as it would not be merely local 
in character, could only be a secret one, even outside Germany. Now, 
there already existed exactly such an organization in the shape of 
the League. What we pieviously objecred to in this League was now 
relinquished as erroneous by the reptcscntathies of the League them- 
seltTs; we were even invited to cooperate in the work of reorganiza- 
tion. Could we say no? Certainly not Therefore, we entered the 
League; Marx founded a League community in Brussels from among 
our close friends, while I attended the three Paris communities. 

In the summer of 1847, the first League Congress took place in 
London, at which W. Wolff represented the Brussels and I the Paris 
communities. At this congress the reorganization of the League 
was carried through firstof all. Whatever letnaLtied of the old mys- 
tical names dating back to the conspiratorial period was now abol- 
ished; the League now consisted of communities, circles, leading 
ciicles, a Central Committee and a Congress, and henceforth called 
itself the "Communist League." "The aim of the League is the over- 
throw of the bourgeoisie, the rule of the proletariat, the abolition of 
the old, bourgeois society based on class antagonisms and the foun- 
dation of a new society without classes and without private prop- 
erty"— thus ran the first article. The organization itself was thor- 
oughly democratic, with elective and aUvays removable boards. This 
alone barred all hankering after conspiracy, which requires dictator- 
ship, and the League was converted — for ordinary peace times at 
least— into a pure propaganda society. These new Rules were sub- 
mitted to the communities for discussion — so democratic was the pro- 
cedure nowfollowed — then once again debated at the Second Congress 
and finally adopted by the latter on December 8, 1847. They are to 
be found reprintedin Wermuih and Stieber, vol. I, p. 239, Appen- 
dix X. 

The Second Congress took place during the end of November and 
beginning of December of the same year. Marx also attended this 
time and expounded the new theory in a fairly long debate — the 
congress lasted at least ten days. All contradiction and doubt 
"ere finally set at rest, the new basic prirciples were uraaimously 
adopted, and Marx and I were commissioned to draw up the Mani- 
immediately afterwards. A few weeks before 
me February Revolution it was sent to London to be printed. Since 
then it has travelled round the world, has been translated into al- 
most all languages and today still serves in numerous countries as a 
euidefor the proletarian movement. In place of the old League motto, 
All Men Are Brothers," appeared the new battle cry, “Working 
len of All Countries, Unitel” winch opeirly proclaimed the inter- 
national character of the struj^gle. Seventeen .tears later this battle 
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in London. The inadequacy of the previous conception ofComn 
nism, both the simple French equalitarian Communism and that 
Weitling, became more and more clear to them. The tracing ofCcv 
munism back to primitu'c Christianity introduced by Weitling 
no matter how brilliant certain passages to be found in his Go^ 
of Poor Sinners — ^had resulted in delivering the movement in S* 
zerland to a large extent into the hands, first of fools like Aibnc! 
and then of exploiting fake prophets like Kuhlmann. The ‘Tt 
Socialism” dealt in by a few literary writers — a translation 
French socialist phraseology into corrupt Hegelian German, a 
sentimental love dreaming (see the section on German or “Tiu 
Socialism in the Commnnisi Aianifesio ) — that Kricge and the stui 
of the corresponding literature introduced in the League uas foui 
soon to disgust the old rewlutionists of the League, if only becau 
of its slobbering feebleness. As against the untenability of iheff 
vious theoretical views, and as against the practical aberratioi 
resulting therefrom, it was realized more and more in umdon iw 
Marx and I were right in our new theory. This understands? 
undoubtedly promoted by the fact that among the London 
there were now two men who were considerably superior to W 
previously mentioned in capacity for theoretical 
miniature painter Karl Pfandcr from Heilbronn and 
Gcofg Eccarius from Thuringia.* . . . . 

It sulfices to say that in the spring of 1847 Aloll 
in Brussels and immediately afterwards me in Paris, and invite 
repeatedly, in the name of his comrades, to enter the 

reported that they were as much convinccdofthcgcncrulcorrcc 
of our mode of outlook as of the necessity of freeing the League 
the old conspiratorial traditions and forms. Should 
would be given an opportunity of expounding our critical ^ y 
nism before a congress of the League in a manifesto, "*}* , . 
then be published as the manifestoof the League; wc would u ^ 
be able to contribute our quota towards the repla«mcnt 
letc League organization by one in keeping with the new 
and aims. ^ , ,1,. Cff 

We entertained no doubt that an organization within ‘ 
man working class was necessary, if only for propaganda p 


* PfinJe/ JitJ ibom oght j«an *50 in LonJun. He »** ^ w4 

mly £se lotelliaerw*. wmir, uooksi and disIetticsL i.itia*' 

• M Uier fi.* ciu})r )e*f« StactU 7 the Genersi Council m 
tuc»l Wofliui .Mcb's Aijocmwo, ia the Geceril Council ww 

low.;* 024 L<i*uc ruemben «He to be »njon* "'he”: 

Jet, J-esicer, Lochnet, .tUrx aaJ tajMlf. Ecestiu* 
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and that this organization! in so far as it would not be merely local 
in character, could only be a secret one, even outside Germany Now, 
there already existed exactly such an oiganization in the shape of 
the League. What we previously objected to in this League was now 
relinquished as erroneous by the representatives of the League them- 
seh-es; we were even invited to cooperate in the work of reorganiza- 
tion. Could we say no? Certainly not. Therefore, we entered the 
League; Marx founded a League community in Brussels from among 
our close friends, while I attended the three Paris communities'. 

In the summer of 1S47, the first League Congress took place in 
London, at which W. Wolff represented the Brussels and I die Paris 
communities. At this congress the reorganization of the League 
was carried through firstof all. Whatever remained of the old mys- 
tical names dating back to the conspiratorial period was now abol- 
ished; the League now consisted of communities, circles, leading 
circles, a Central Committee and a Congress, and henceforth called 
itself the "Communist League." "The aim of the League is the over- 
throw of the bourgeoisie, the rule of the proletariat, the abolition of 
the old, bourgeois society based on class antagonisms and the fotin> 
dation of a new society without classes and without private prop- 
erty"— thus ran the first article. The organization itself was thor- 
oughly democratic, with elective and always removable boards, This 
alone barred all hankering after conspiracy, which requires dictator- 
ship, and the League was converted— 'for ordinary peace times at 
least— into a pure propaganda society. These new Rules were sub- 
mitted to the communities for discussion— so democratic was the pro- 
cedure nowfoUowed— then once again debated at the Second Congress 
and finally adopted by the latter on December 8, 1847. They are to 
be found reprintedin Wermuth and Sticber, vol. I, p. 239, Appen- 
dix X. 

The Second Congress took place during the end of November and 
beginning of December of the same year. Alarx also attended this 
time and expounded the new theory in a fairly long debate — the 
congress lasted at least ten days. All contradiction and doubt 
were finally get at rest, the new basic prirciples were uranimously 
adopted, and Marx and I were comratssioned to draw up the Alani- 
festo. This was done immediately afterwards. A few weeks before 
the February Revolution it was sent to London to be printed. Since 
then it has travelled round the world, has been translated into al- 
most all languages and today still serves in numerous countries as a 
^ide for the proletarian movement. In place of the oldLeague motto, 
All Men Are Brothers," appeared the new battle cry, “Working 
Aica of All Countries, Unite!" which openly proclaimed the inter- 
Muonal character of the struggle. Seventeen )ears later this battle 
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cry resounded throughout the world as the watchword of the Inter 
national Working Men’s Association^ and today the militant prole 
tariat of all countries has inscribed it on its banner. 

The February Ret-olutioa broke out. The London CeatnIOon' 
mittee functioning hitherto immediately transferred its poneis tc 
the Brussels leading circle. But this decision came at a time when an 
actual state of siege already existed in BnuseJs, and thcGennansia 
particular could no longer assemble anywhere. We were all of u 
just On the point of going to Paris, and so the newCcntralConunittcc 
decided likewnse to dissoh'e, to hand o\-cr all its powers to Ware 
and to empower him immediately to constitute a ncwCentralCoQ* 
mittee in Paris. Hardly bad the five persons itho adopted this deci- 
sion (March 3, 1848) separated, before the police forced their way 
into Alarx’s house, arrested him and compelled him to Uive fot 
France on the following day, which was just where he was wanticS 
to go. 

In Paris we all soon came together again. There the followirg 
document was drawn up and signed by all the members of the w* 
<>ntfal Committee. It was distributed throughout Germany aaa 
many a one can still kam something from it even today: 


DEMANDS OF THE COMAIUNIST PARTY 
IN GERMANY ’ 

I. The whole of Germany shall be declared a single indivisible 


republic. _ . ^ 

3. Representatives of the people shall be paid so that wotw 
also Can sit in the parliament of the German people. 

4, Universal arming of the people. 

7. The estates of the princes and other feudal estates, all ' 
pits, etc., shall be rransfonned into state property. On 
agriculture is to be conducted on a brge scale and with the ir 
modem scientific means for the benefit of all society. 

8. Mortgages on peasant holdings shall be declared stat p r 

erty; interest on such mortgages shall be paid by the peasan 
the state. . , t i rfal 

9. In the districts where tenant farming is devekped, un 

or faming dues shall be paid to the state as a fax. ,rad». 

11. All means of Transport: railways, canab, 

■ - -e. Theyarc tobeccfirtit-* 


post, etc., shall be taken over by the sute. They arc t< 


»E=a«u qjotf. t«« ceJy lie 
a la f-!l ta it* 194* (M-Jtu)*) lx«. cd. cf ite 
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into State property and put at the disposal of the non-possessing 
class free of charge. 

14. Limitation of the right of inberitaoce. 

15. Introduction of a steeply graded progressive taxation and 
abolition of taxes on consumer goods. 

id. Establishment of national u-orhshops. The state shall guar- 
antee a living to all workers and provide for those unable to work. 

17. Universal free elementary education. 

It is in the interest of the German proletariat, of the petty bour- 
geoisie and peasantry, to work with all possible energy to put the 
above measures through. For only by their realization can the mil- 
lions in Germany, who up to now have been exploited by a small 
number of people and whom it will be attempted to keep in further 
subjection, get their rights and the power that arc their due as the 
producers of all wealth. 

The Committee: Karl Marx, Karl Schapper, 

H. Bauer, F. Engel t, J. Moll, IF. Wol// 

At that time the craze for revolutionary legions prevailed in 
Paris. Spaniards, Italians, Belgians, Dutch. Poles and Germans 
flocked together in crowds to liberate their respecute fatherlands. 
The German I gioo was led by Herwrgh, Bomsted, Domstein. Since 
Immediately after the revolution all foreign workers not only lost 
^eir jobs but in addition were harassed by the public, the influx 
into these legions was wry great. The new government saw in them 
a means of getting rid of foreign workers and granted them I'fiape 
du toldat, that is, quarters along their line of march and a marching 
allowance of fifty centimes per day up to the frontier, whereafter 
the eloquent Lamartine, the Foreign Minister who was so readily 
moved to tears, quickly found ao opportunity of betraying them to 
their respectiw govcmmeois. 

Wc opposed this playing with rc\olution in the most decisn-e 
fashion. To carry an invasion, which was to import the revolution 
forcibly from outside, into the midst of the ferment then going 
?n in Germany, meant to undeimmc the revolution in Germany 
Itself,^ to strengthen the govenunents and to deliver the le- 
gioraires— Lamartine guaranteed for that — defenceless into the 
hands of the German troops. When subsequently the revolution 
victorious in Vienna and Berlin, the legion became all 
the more purposeless; but once begun, the game w-as continued. 

We founded a German communist club, in which we advised the 
w-orkers to keep away from the legion and to return instead 10 their 
homes singly and work there for the naoverocat. Our old fnenJ Flo- 
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con, who had a seat in the Provisional Government, obtained f 
the workers sent by us the same travel facilities as had been grant! 
to the legionaires. In this way we returned three or fourhundred woii 
ers to Germany, including the great majority of the League meo 
bers. 

As could easily be foreseen, the League proved to be much tc 
weak a lever as against the popular mass movement that had no 
broken out. Three-quarters of the League members who had piev 
ously lived abroad had changed their domicile by returning t 
their homeland; their previous communities were thus to a great ej 
tent dissol«d and they lost all contact with the League. One pari 
the more ambitious among them, did not even try to resume ihi 
contact, but each one b gan a small separate movement on his ohi 
account in his own locality. Finally, the conditions in each separati 
petty state, each province and each town were so different thattht 
League would have been incapable of giving more than the mosi 
general directives; such directives were, howe«r, much better dis- 
seminated through the press. In short, from the moment when 
causes which had made the secret League necessary ceased to exist, 
the secret League as such ceased to mean anything. But this could 
least of all surprise the persons who had just stripped this sane 
secret League of the last vestige of its conspiratorial character. 

That, however, the League had been ancxcellenl school for rev 
olutionary activity wasnow demonstrated. On the Rhine, where the 
Ncue RheiniKlte Zeituttg provided a firm centre, in Nassau, la Rh^ 
nish Hesse, etc., everywhere members of the League stood at the head 
of the extreme democra tic movement. The same was the case in Ham* 
burg. In South Germany the predominance of pclty-bourgeoii de* 
mocracy stood in the way. In Breslau, Wilhelm Wolff was acti'C 
with great success until the summer of 1848; in addition he Kcehfd 
a Silesian mandate as an alternate representative in the Frankfott 
parliament. Finally, the compositorStephan Born, who had worked 
in Brussels and Paris as an active member of the League, found- 
ed 3 Workers ’ Brotherhood in Berlin which became fairly widespread 
and existed until 1850. Born, a very talented young man, ttho, 
however, was a bit too much in a hurry to become a politica 
figure, “fraternized" with the mostmisccllaneous ragtag and 
in order to get a crowd together, and was not at all the rnan w 
could bring unity into the conflicting tendencies, light into 
chaos. Consequently, in the official publicationsof ihe aftof' /f* 
\icws represented m the Ce’mmuftiii Afani/rna were mingled hO'-* 
podge with guild recollections and guild aspirations, Ingmen s 
Louis Blanc and Proudhon, prouctioaism, etc.; m short, they wani 
edtopleaseeverjbody [alien alUt Kin]. In paiticiiUr, *tnke$. 
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unions and producers' cooperathts were set going and it w-as for- 
gotten that abo\e all it was a qucstionoffirstconipicring, b> means 
of political tictoiics, the field in which alone such things could be 
realized on a lasting basis. Vl'hen, afterwards, the victories of the 
reaction made the leaders of the Brotherhood realize the necessity 
of taUng a direct part in the revolutionary struggle, they were nat- 
urally left in the lurch by the confused mass which they had grouped 
around themselves. Bom tookparl in the Dresden uprising in May, 
1849 and had a lueVy escape. But, in contrast to the great political 
movement of the proletariat, the VX'orkers ' Brotherhood proved to 
be a pure SonJabuiui [separate league], which to a large extent ex- 
isted only on paper and played such a subordinate role that the 
reaction did not find it necessary to suppress it until 1850, and its 
surviving branches until several years later. Dorn, whose real name 
was puttermilch, has not become a big political figure but a petty 
Swiss professor, who no longer transbtes Alarx into guild language 
but the meek Renan into his own fulsome German 

With June 13, 1849, in Bans, the defeat of the May insurrec- 
tions ioGcrmanyand the suppression of iheilungariao revolution by 
the Russians, a great period of the 1848 Revolution came to a close, 
But the victory of the reaction w-as as yet by no means final. A reor- 
ganization of the scattered revolutionary forces was required, and 
hence also of the League. The situation again forbade, as in 2848, 
any open organization of the proletariat; hence one had to organize 
again in secret. 

In the autumn of 1849 most of the members of the previous 
central committees and congresses gathered again in London. The 
only ones still missing were Schapper, who was jailed in V/iesbaden 
but came after his acquittal, m Oic spring of 1850, and Moll, who, 
after he had accomplished a scries of most dangerous missions and 
agitational journeys— in the end he recruited mounted gunners for 
the Falatinate artillery' right in the midst of the Prussian amiy in 
*hc Rhine Province — joined the Besancon workers’ company of 
willich’s corps and was killed by a shot in the head during the en- 
^>unter at the Murg in front of the Rotenfils Bridge. On the other 
hand Willich now entered upon the scene. Willich was one of those 
sentimental Communists so common in Western Germany since 
1845, "ho on that account alone was instinctively, furtively antag- 
onistic to our critical tendency. More than that, he was entirely 
the prophet, convinced of his personal mission as the predestined 


’ irference if to the arlitleijr of the revolutionary army that fought 
*|*‘?'t the Piufiiaa eovermnent troops in the Baden-Palatmate insurrection 
oi May-June 1849.— TJ. 
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liberator of the German proletariat ond as such a direct claia: 
as much to political as to military dictatorship. Thus, to iheprlr 
live Christian Communism previously preached by Wcitlicg n 
added n kind of communist Islam. However, the propaganda 
this new religion was for the time being restricted to thenfug 
barracks under Willich's command. 

Hence, the League was organized afresh; the Address of Alar 


1850 was issued and Heinrich Bauer sent as an emissary to Gc 
many. The Address, composed by Marx and myself, is still ofi 
terest today, because pettybourgeois democracy is even nowtl 
party which must certainly be the 6rst to come to power inGe 
many as the saviour of society from the communist workers on tl 
occasion of the next European upheaval now soon due (the Eur 
pean revolutions, 1815, 1830, i^S-52, 1870, haVe occurred aiii 
lervals of fifteen to eighteen years in our century). Aiuch of wlii 
is said there is, therefore, still applicable today. Heinrich Bauer 
mission was crowned with complete success. The irmty little shot 
maker was a born diplomat. He brought the former members c 
the League, who had partly become laggards and partly were actin 
on their own account, back into the active organization, and 
ularly also the then leaders of the Workers' Brotherhood.* Tb 
League began to play the dominant role in the workers', peamu 
and athletic associations to a far greater extent than befbre 284^ 
so that the next quarterly address to the communities, in June 1850 
could already report that the student Schurz from Bonn (latere: 
American ex-minister), who was touring Germany in the inures' 
of petty-boutgeois democracy, “had found all fit forces already u 
the hands of the League.” The league was undoubtedly the onl) 
revolutionary organization that had any significance in Gei^ny 
But what purpose this organization should sen-e depended 
substantially on whether the prospects of a renewed upsurge 01 

revolution were realized. And in the course of the j-ea^Syo 
became more and more improbable, indeed impossible. The 
trial crisis of 1847, which bad paved the way for the 
of 1848, had been overcome: a new, luiprecedented period 
trial prosperity had set in; whoesrer had eyes to see and used 
must have clearly realized that the revolutionary storm 01 04 
was gradually spending itself. 

“With this general prosperity, in which the productive 
of bourgeois society de%’elop as luxuriantly as is at all possib e 


in bourgeois rwiaiionsnips, mere can ve w s/ - * — • . . .,g 
Such a revolution is only possible in the periods when ^ . j..j 
factors, the modem producti^'c forces and the bourgeois p . 
forms, come in collision writb each other. The various qua 
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which the representatives of the individual factions of the continen- 
tal pany of order now indulge and mutually compromise themselves, 
far from providing the occasion for new revolutions arc, on the 
contrary, possible only because the basis of the relationships is mo- 
mentarily so secure and, what the reaction does not know, so bour- 
geois. From it all attempts of the reaction to hold up bourgeois de- 
velopment Kill rebound juu at certainly as all moral indignation and 
all cmliusiastic proclamations of the democrats." Thus Marx and 
I wrote in the *Revue of May to October 1850** in the Heue Rheim- 
sehe Zeitung, Poliiiseh-okonomische Revue, Nos. V and VI, Hamburg, 
1850,- p. 153. ‘ 

This cool estimation of the situation, however, was regarded 
as heresy by many persons, at a time when Ledni-Rollin, Louis 
Blanc, hlazaini, Kossuth and, among the lesser German lights, 
Ruge, Kinkel, Gogg and the rest of them crowded in London to 
form provisional governments of the future not only for their re- 
spective fatherlands but for the whole of Europe, and when the only 
^hing still necessary was to obtain the requisite money from America 
as a. loan for the revolution to realize at a moment's notice the 
European revolution and the various republics which went with 
It as a matter of course. Can anyone be surprised that a man like 
WillJch was taken in by this, that Schapper, acting on Ins old rev- 
olutionary impulse, also allowed himself to be fooled, and that 
the majority of the London workers, to a large extent refugees them- 
.sclres, fallowed them into the camp of the bourgeois-dtmocrauc 
artificers of revolution? Suffice it to say that the rcserv'c main- 
tained by us was not to the tnindofthesepeopleione was totnicr into 
the game of making revolutions. We most decisively refused to do 
^ A split ensued; more about this is to be read in the Rnelaitons, 
^en came the arrest of Nothiung, followed by that of Haupt, in 
Hamburg. The latter turned traitor by divulging the names of the 
Central Committee and being slated as the chief witness 
|a the trial; but his relatitvs had no desire to be thus disgraced and 
®“d!ed him off to Rio de Janeiro, where he later established him- 
selfas a businessman and in recognition of his services was appoint- 
ed first Prussian and then German ComulGeneral. He is now again 
Europe.* 

P IS8^'*z5* tl4t‘iSS^7 .Moscow I94f, 

. • Schirpcr died in Lcodon *t the end of the tisties. tTillich took p«rt ia 
i^cticsa CiTiI Wsr with duoneliooi be became Bnfadier-Gcaetal and 
« ihol m the chest during the baltle bturfrecsboro (Tennessee) but re- 
wiered and died about icn years ago in Amertca. Of the other persons mca- 
,1.?, only remark that llenrtch Bauer *11 lost track of in Aus- 

4111, and that tVeUling and Eterbecfc died u> America. t.Vo/» t'y E*titt.] 
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narck is the arWtcf of Europe bejontl ihe frontiers of Germany, but 
Aiihin them there groHS daily more threateningly the athletic 
figure of the German prole taiiat that Marx foresaw already m 1844, 
the giant for whom the cramped imperial edifice designed to fit the 
philistine is even now becoming ir adequate and whose mighty stat- 
ure and broad shoulders are grouieg until the moment comes when 
by rntrcly tistr>g from his seat he will shatter the whole structure 
of the imperial corutiiution into fragments. And still more. The 
international motTment of the European and American proletariat 
has become to much strengthened t^t not merely its first 'narrow 
form — the secret League — but cxrn its second, infinitely wider 
form — the open loiemational Working Men’s Associatlon-^as be- 
come a fetter for it, and that the simple feeling of solidarity based 
On the understanding of the identity of class posuton sufficts to cre- 
ate and to hold together one and the same great party of the prole- 
tariat among the workers of all countries and tongues. The doc- 
trines which the League represented from 184710 1852, and which at 
that time could be treated by the wise pbilistinrs with a shrug of 
the shoulders as the hallucinations of utter madcaps, as the secret 
doctrine of a few scattered sectarians, has now innumerable adher- 
mu in all cisilized countries of the wotld, among those condemned 
u the Siberian mines as much as among the gold diggers of Cali- 
fornia: and the founder of this doctrine, the most hated, most 
slandeitd man of his lime, Karl Marx, was, when he died, the ever- 
aought-for and ever-willing counsellor of the proletariat of both 
the old ar.d the new world. 

LooCon, October 8, 1885 
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LUDWIG FEUERB/iai .IND THE END OF 
CLASSICAL GEIWLVN PHILOSOPHY 

FOREWORD 

In the preface to 4 Conmbution to the Critique 0/ Political Bco»' 
only, published in Berlin, 1859, Karl Marx relates how the tnoe( 
us in Brussels in the year 1845 set about “to work out in comnieo 
the opposition of our view"— the materialist conception of history 
which was elaborated mainly by Marx— “to the ideological >i«* 
ofCerman philosophy, in fact, to settle accounts with ourerst»hii# 
philosophical conscience. The resolve was carried out In the form 
of a criticism of po$t>Kegelian philosophy. The manutcr/pt, 
large octavo volumes, had long reached its place of publication ifl 
Westphalia when we received ihe news that altered circumstances 
did nor allow of its being printed. We abandoned the manuscripl 
to the gnawing criticism of the mice all the more willingly a* 
had achieved our mam purpose— self-clarification. ” 

Since then more than forty years have elapsed and Marx uicd 
without either of us having had an opportunity of returning ‘"S P* 
subject. We have expressed ourselves in various places rcgaroin^ 
our relation to ilegcl, but nowhere in a comprehensive, cootitcua 
account. To Feturbach, who after all in many respects forms la 
intermedia le link betweco 1/rgelian philosophy and our concept^’t'* 
we never returned. 

In the meantime the Marxist world outlook has found rcprcKflis* 
lives far beyond the boundaries of Germany and Kuropc srJ in 
all the literary languages of the world. On the other hand, 

Germxa philosophy is expcrknctog a kind of rebirth abroad, 
cially in England and Scandinavia, and even tn Germany 
people appear to be gcfttng tired of the piupet'e b/orh of rckt 
ciico whikh is Isdkdout in the unltcrairies there under the na«* 
philosophy. 
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In these circumstances a short, connected account of our rela> 
lion to the Hegelian philosophy, of how we proceeded from as well 
as of how we separated from it, appeared to me to be required more 
and more. Equally, a full acknowlcdgcownt of the inl1uer.ee which 
Feuerbach, more than any other post*llegclian philosopher, had 
upon us during our period of atom) and stress, appeared to me to 
be an undischarged debt of honour. I iheicforc willingly seized the 
opportunity when the editors of the Neue Zeit asked me for a cnti* 
cal rcMCw of Siarcke's book on Feuerbach. My contribution was 
published in that journal in the fourth and fifth numbers of i8S6 
and appears here in revised form as a separate publication. 

Before sending these lines to press t hare once again ferreted 
out and looked orer the old manuscript of ]845-46.‘ The section 
dealing with Feuerbach is not completed. The finished portion coo' 
sisls of an exposition of the ntaicnalisi conception of history which 
prores only how incomplete our knowledge of economic history 
still was at that time. It contains no criticism of Feuerbach ’s doctrine 
itself: for the picsent purpose, therefore, it was unusable. On the 
other hand, in an old notebook of Marx's 1 have found the eleven 
these! on Feuerbach printed here as an appendix These are notes 
hurriedly scribbled down for later elaboration, absolutely not in- 
tended for publication, but invaluable as the first document in which 
it deposited the brilliant germ of the new world outlook. 


Laodofl, r*bni«y ar, iSSS 

Viillta by Engcli for ifie tcpcrl 
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In iSgg 
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T^e reference ia to Dit DtuHeht ItUclHi*{ThtGeTman Ideology]. English 
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LUDWIG FEUERBACH AND THE END OF 
CLASSICAL GERMAN PHILOSOPHY 


I 


The volume* before uscarries us back to a period which, although 
in time no more than a generation behind us, has beconie as 
foreign to the present generation in Germany as if it were already a 
hundred years old. Yet it was the period of Germany's preparation 
for the Rewlution of 1848; and all that has happened since then in 
our country has been merely a contiouaiioo of 1848, merely the exe- 
cution of the last will and testament of the revolution. 

Just as in France in the eighteenth century, so in Genaanj^ in 
the nineteenth, a philosophical revolution ushered in the political 
collapse. But how different the two looked! The French were in open 
combat against all official science, against the church and ofleo 
also against the state; their writings wrre printed across the fhjn* 
tier, in England or Holland, while they tbemselws were often in 
jeopardy of imprisonment in the Bastille. On the other hand, the 
Germans were professors, state-appointed instructors of youth; theif 
writings were recognized textbewks, and the terminating syswm 
of the whole development — the Hegelian system — was cwn raised, 
in some degree, to the rank of a royal Prussian philosophy of state! 
Was it possible that a revolution could hide behind these profes* 
sors, behind their obscure, pedantic phrases, their ponderous, wean* 
some sentences? Were not precisely those people who were then 
regarded as the representatives of the revolution, the liberals, the 
bitterest opponents of this brain-confusing philosophy? Bur «hat 
neither the government nor the liberals saw was seen at least by one 
man as early as 1833, and this man was indeed none other than Hem* 
rich Heine.* 


• Ludwig Feueriiuh,by K.N.Sttrcke,Pli.D.,StutiSJUi, Ferd. Enke, 
[Note by Eugtit.] 

• EnceU had ia mind HeineW remaeka on the German philosophical re*! 
oluiion” contained ia the laticr'a afceldiel Zur Cfteiiuhu dtr RtUgign 
Philotaphu tn Dtutschhnd [On lh» lUuory a/ Rtligton and Philotophy in Get- 
nu/ryh trriitta ia iSjj.—MJ. 
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Let us take an example. Ko philosophical proposition has earned 
more gratitude ftom narrow-minded gowrnments and wrath 
from equally narrow-minded liberals than Hegel’s famous state- 
ment: “All that is real is rational; and all that is rational is real.” 
That was tangibly a sanctification of things that be, a philosophical 
benediction bestowed upon despotism, police gotemment, Star 
Chamber proceedings and censorship. That is how Frederick Wil- 
liam III and how his subjects understood it. But according to Hegel 
certainly not everything that exists is also real, without further 
qualification. For Hegel the attribute of reality belongs only to that 
which at the same lime is necessary: *‘in the course of its develop- 
ment reality proves to be necessity.*' A particular govTmmental 
measure— Hegel himself cites the example of “a certain tax regula- 
tion”— is therefore for him by no means teal without qualification 
That which is necessary, howeter, proves itself in the last resort 
to be also rational; and, applied to the Prussian state of that time, 
the Hegelian proposition, therefore, merely means: this state it 
rational, corresponds to reason, in so far as it is necessary; and if 
It nevertheless appears to us to be evil, but still, in spite of its cttl 
character, continues to exist, then the evil character of the goicm- 
Blent U justified and explained by the corrcspondirg etil charac- 
ter of its subjects. The Prussians of that day bad the go\crtuntr.t 
that they deserved. 

Mow, according to Hegel, reality is, however, in no way an at- 
tribute predicable of any given state of affairs, social or poLucal, 
in all circumstances and at all times. On the contrary. The Roman 
Republic was real, but $0 was the Roman Empire, which superseded 
•L In 1789 the French monarchy had become $0 unreal, that 11 to 
say, so robbed of all necessity, $0 irrational, that it had to be de- 
siTOjedby the Great Revolution, of which Hegel always speaks with 
Uic greatest enthusiasm. In this case, therefore, the monarchy was 
the unreal and the revolution the real. And so, in the course of de- 
'tlopment, all that was previously real becomes unreal, loses lU 
necessity, its right of existesvee, its rationality. And in the place 
j moribund reality comes a new, viable reality — peacefully if the 
old has enough inielligcncc to go to its death without a struggle; for- 
tibly if it resists this necessity. Thus the Hegelian proposition turns 
into its Opposite through Hegelian dialectics iuclf. AH that is real 
the sphere of human history becomes irrational in the process 
• tune, is ihcitforc irrational by its very destination, is tainted 
worthand with irrationality; and everything which is taticnal m 
tamds of men is destined to become real, howeter much it may 
niradici existing apparent reality. In accordance with all tfrf 
•^s of the Hegelian method of thought, the prcposiiicn cf the rs- 
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mode of outlook is thoroughly in accord with the prestnt state of 
natural science, which predicts a possible end even for the earth, and 
for its habitability a fairly certain one; which therefore recognizes 
that for the history of mankiitd> too, tlure is not only an ascerding 
but also a descending branch. At any rate we still hnd ourselves a 
considerable distance from the turning point at which the hisiori' 
cal course of society becomes one of descent, and we cannoi e>pcct 
Hegelian philosophy to be concerned with a subject which natural 
science, in its time, had not at all placed upon the agenda as )et. 

But what must, in fact, be said here is this, that in Hegel the 
views developed above are not so sharply delineated. They arc a 
necessary conclusion from his method, but one which he himself 
never drew with such explicitness. And this, indeed, for the simple 
reason that he was compelled to make a sj'stem and, in accordance 
with traditional requirements, a system of philosophy must con- 
clude with some sort of absolute truth. Therefore, howewr much 
Hrgel, especially in his Logic, emphasized that this eternal truth 
W nothing but the logical, that is, the historical, process itself, he 
neteriheless finds himself compelled to supply this process with 
act end, just because he has to bring his s>-stem to a termination at 
some point or other. In his Logie he can make ibis end a beginning 
*CitR> since here the point of conclusion, the absolute ijra— which 
it Only absolute in so far as he has absolutely nothing lo say about 
|l*“’‘alieDatcs," that is, transforms, itself into nature and comes to 
itself again later in the mind, ihat is, m thought and in history. 
But at the end of the whole philosophy a simibr return to the begin- 
nmg is possible only in one way. Namely, by conceiving of the end 
of history as follows: mankind arrises at the cognition of this self- 
same absolute idea, and declares that Uiis cognition of the absolute 
K 1** in Hegelian philosophy. la this way, howeter, the 

whole dogmatic content of the HcgcLan $>-sttm is declared to be 
tpsolute truth, in contradiction to his dialectical method, which 
tooh-cs all dogmatism. Thus the revolutionary side is smothered 
oracaih the overgrowth of the conservatite side. And what applies to 
cogiution applies also to historical practice. .Mankind, 
hich, in the person of Hegel, has reached the point of workicg out 
e absolute idea, must also in practice have gotten so far that it 
t» carry out this absolute idea in reabiy. Hence the practical po 
demands of the absolute idea on contcmporancs may not be 
'd too far. And so we find at the conclusion of the Ploloscfhy 
y that the absolute idea is to be realized in that monarchy 
Mseu oa social estates which Frederick William HI so persistently 
promised lo his subjects, that is, in a limited, moderate, 
t^t rule of ihe possessing classes suited to the petty-bourgeois 
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tionality of everything uhtch is real resolves itself into the othe 
proposition; All that exists deserves to perish. 

But precisely therein lay the true significance and the revoltf 
tionary character of the Hegelian philosophy (to which, as the dost 
of the whole mowment since Kant, wc must here confine ourselves) 
that it once for all dealt the death blow to the finalityof allprod- 
ucts of human thought and action. Truth, the cognition of which 
is the business of philosophy, was in the hands of Hegel no long- 
er an aggregate of finished dogmatic statements, which, once dis- 
covered, had merely to be learned by heart. Truth lay now in the 
process of cognition itself, in the long historical dewlopment of 
science, which mounts from lower to e\-er higher levels of knowledge 
without ewr reaching, by discovering so-called absolute truth, a 
point at which it can proceed no further, wliere it would have 
nothing more to do than to fold its hands and gaze with wonder 
at the absolute truth to which it had attained. And what holds good 
for the realm of philosophical knowledge holds good also for that of 
every other kind of knowledge and also for practical affairs. Just 
as knowledge is unable to reach a complete conclusion in a 
ideal condition of humanity, so is history unable to do so; a perfect 
society, a perfect "state," are things which can only exist in Jmagi* 
nation. On the contrary, ail successive historical sj'stems are only 
transitory stages in the endless course of development of human 
society from the lower to the higher. Each stage is necessary, end 
therefore justified for the time and conditions to whl^ it owes iw 
origin. But in the face of new, higher conditions which gradualiy 
develop in its own womb, it loses its validity and justificauon. it 
must give way to a higher stage which will also in its turn decay an 
perish. Just as the bourgeoisie by laige-scale industry, competition 
and the world market dissolves in practice all stable, tiroe-honouiM 
institutions, so this dialectical philosophy dissolves all »nce^ 
tions of final, absolute truth and of absolute states of humanity cor- 
responding to it. For it [dialecUcal philosophy] nothing is 
absolute, sacred. It reveals the transitory character of evcryinmg 


rupted process of becoming and of passing away, of endless ascenu 
ancy from the lower to the higher. And dialccucal 


sdf irnothing more than the mere reflection of this process Jj 
thinking brain. It has, of course, also a consery-ative side: it rcco^ 
nizes that definite stages of knowledge and soc^y ore lusubcd 
their time and circumstances; but only so far. The conscrvaium 
this mode of outlook is relamr; its rewjjuuoMry character is abs 
lute— the only absolute dialectical philosophy admits. 

It is not necessary, here, to go into the quesuon of whether this 
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of the word. One lea\-es alone “absolute truth," which is unattain- 
able along this path or hy any single individual; instead, one pur- 
sues attainable relative truths along the path of the positive sci- 
ences, and the summation of their results by means of dialectical 
thinking. At any rate, w-ith Hegel philosophy comes to an end. on 
the one hand, because in his system he summed up its whole devel- 
^ment m the most splendid fashion; and on the other hand, 
Kcai^e, even though unconsciously, he showed us the way out 
world systems to real positive knowledge of the 

One can imagine what a tremendous effect this Hegelian ssstem 
must have produced in the philosophy-tinged atmosphere of Gcr- 
V u * triumphal procession which bsted for decades and 
uaicn by no means came to a standstill on the death of Hegel. On 
me contrary, it was precisely from 183010 1840 that “Hegelianism" 
exclusively, and to a greater or lesser extent infected 
®PP?ncni$. It was precisely in this period that Hegelian 
thp unconsciously, most extensively penetrated 

sciences and leawned ewn popular Ltcrature 
average “educated conscious- 
fmn» ®*^''** ^ mental pabulum. But this victory along the whole 
tvas Only the prelude to an internal struggle. 

««Q. the doctrine of Hegel, taken as a whole, left 
A L Stt^ng shelter to the roost diverse practical party 
ahQs*‘,n “ “ ** theoretical Germany of that time, two things 
chi^r. practical: religion and politics WTioevcr placed the 

in Hegelian syrtem could be fairly consenatne 

thiB(» regarded the diakciical incilu>Jt% the main 

tiM .-j'* 1- .“"S to the most extreme opposition, both in roli- 
bursti nf himself, despite the fairly frequent out- 

aiore “^®''® 0 ’''r 3 ihinhlswt)rks.scTmcd on thewhole to be 

himmtw-i,^” conservative side. Indeed, hii system had cost 

the enri mental plugging" than his method. Towards 

ino“catv>, ^ ^rties, the cka«gc io the school b came more and 
ficht tl>cso-calledVoung Hegelians, in their 

doned hit J”* .P'^tist orthodox and the feudal reaciionanes. aban- 
bumiaen philosopbicaj-genteel mem in regard to the 

toleratfn"'*'**l°”* tthicb up to that tune had secured state 

tSao ortv, *» Protection for their teachings. And when, in 

throne b',k tt* P'Clism and absolutist feudal reaction ascended the 
'■oiJaKu^^ ^‘^rrick Will'am IV, open partisanship became una- 
b4t no still carried 00 with philosophical wrapons, 

On the abstract philosophical aims. It turned directly 

tructioa of traditional religion and of the existing state. 
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German conditions of that time; and, moreover, the necessity cl 
the nobility is demonstrated to us in a speculative fashion. 

The inner necessities of the system arc, therefore, of themselves 
sufficient to explain why a thoroughly revolutionary method of 
thinking produced an extremely tame political conclusion. As a 
matter of fact the specific form of this conclusion springs from this, 
that Hegel was a German, and like his contemporary Goethe had 
a bit of the philistine’s queue dangling behind. Each of them was 
an Olympian Zeus in his own sphere, yet neither of them ever quite 
freed himself from German philistinism. 

But all this did not prevent the Hegelian system from covering 
an incomparably greater domain than any earlier system, nor from 
developing in this domain a wealth of thought which is astounding 
even today. The phenomenology of mind (tvhich one may call a 
parallel of the embryology and paleontology of the mind, a devel- 
opment of individual consciousness through its different stages, 
set in the form of an abbreviated reproduction of the stages ^rou^ 
which the consciousness of man has passed in the course of historyh 
log'c, natural philosophy, philosophyof mind, and the latter worked 
out in its separate, historical sub-divisions: philosophy of his* 
tory, of right, of religion, history of philosophy, esthetics, etc.— ifl 
all these different historical fields Hegel laboured to discover and 
demonstrate the pervading thread of development. And as he was 
not only a creative genius but also a man of encyclopedic erudition, 
he played an epoch-making role In every sphere. It is self-evident 
that owing to the needs of the “system” he very often had to resort 
to those forced constructions about which his pigmy opponents ma« 
such a terrible fuss even today. But these constructions art on^ 
the frame and scaffolding of his work. If one does not loiter he 
needlessly, but presses on farther into the immense building, oo 
finds innumerable treasures which today still possess undiminishc 


value. With all philosophers it is precisely the “system . 


perishable; and for the simple reason that it springs from an 
perishable desire of the human mind — the desire to .j 

contradictions. But if all contradictions are once for all dispo 
of, wc shall have arrived at so-called absolute truth— vvorlu hi i 
will be at an end. And yet it has tocontinue, although there ** n 
ing left for it to do — hence, a new, insoluble contradiction. A 
as we have once realized — and in the long run no one lias h«^ 
to realize it more than Hegel himself— that the task of P V,- 
thus stated means nothing hu* **** ^ 

should accomplish that which canonlybe accomplished by 
human race in its progressive dc«lopment— as soon as * ^ 

that, there is anend to all philosophy in the hitherto accepted sense 
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dons it placed materialism on the throne again. Nature exists in- 
dependently of all philosophy. It is the foundation upon which 
we human beings, ourselves products of nature, have grown up. 
Nothing exists outside nature and man, and the higher beings our 
religious fantasies have created are only the fantastic reflection 
of our own essence. The spell was broken; the “system" was explod- 
ed and c«t aside, and the contradiction, shown to exist onl> in 
our imagination, was dissolved. One must himself have experienced 
the liberating effect of this boot to get an idea of it. Enthusiasm 
was general; we all became at once Feuerbachians. How enthu- 
siastically Marx greeted the new conception and how much— in 
spite of all critical reservations— he was influenced by it, one may 
read in The Holy Family. 

Even the shortcomings of the book contributed to its immediate 
eucet. Its literary, sometimes even high-flown, style secured for 
® J^rge public and was at any rate refreshing after long years 
01 abstract and abstruse HegeUanizing The same is true of its 
deification of love, which, coming after the now intoler- 
able so vereign rule of “pure reason," had its excuse, if not (ustifiea- 
lion. But what we must not forget is that it was precisely these 
w weaknesses of Feuerbach that “true Socialism." • which had 
r”® spreading like a plague in "educated” Germany since 1844, 
.f * .®* starting point, putting literary phrases in the place 
,! knowledge, the liberation of mankind by means of 

«« in place of the emancipation of the proletariat through the 
onomic transformation of production— in short, losing itself in the 
fine writing and ecstasies of lo\x typified by Herr Karl 

Another thing we must not forget is this, the Hegelian school 
saiegrated, but Hegelian philosophy was not overcome through 
^“01; Strauss and Bauer each took one of its sides and set it 
^ emically against the other. Feuerbach broke through the system 
sitnpjy di^arded it. But a philosophy 11 not disposed of by 
-L *rs«nion that it is false. Andsopowerful a wnrk as Hegelian 
j which had exercised so enormous an influence on the 

bv s dct-clopment of the nation, could not be disposed of 
) imply bebg ignored. It had to be “tublaied" in Hs own sense, 
tn sense that while its forin had to be annihilated through 
be which had been won through it bad to 

'■ed. How this was brought about wc shall see below, 
of r,vi' meantime the Revolution of 1S4S thrust the whole 
ijj? j°^pby aside as unceremoniously as Feuerbach had thrust 
iatn ,1. ^ process Feuerbach himself was also pushed 

““O the background. 
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And while in the Deutsche Jahrinicher* the practical ends were still 
predominantly put forward in philosophicaldisguise, in the Rhcini- 
sche Zeitung of 1842 the Young Hegelian school re waled itself di- 
rectly as the philosophy of the aspiring radical bourgeoisie and used 
the meagre cloak of philosophy only to deceive the censorship. 

At tliat time, however, politics was a \^ry thorny field, aud 
hence the main fight came to be directed against religionj this fight, 
particularly since 1B40, was indirectly also political. Strauss' Lift 
of Jesus, published in X835, had provided the first impulse. The 
theory therein developed of the formation of the gospel myths was 
combated later by Bruno Bauer with proof that a whole series of 
evangelic stories had been fabricated by the authors themselvts. 
The controversy between these two was carried out in the philo- 
sophical disguise of a battle beiiveen '‘self-consciovsness’" and “iuh- 
stance.” The question whether the miracle stories of the gospels 
came into being through unconscious-traditionalmyth-creation with- 
in the bosom of the community or whether they were fabricated by 
the evangelists themselves was magnified into the question whether, 
in world history, “subsunce” or “self-consciousness" was the deci- 
sive operative force. Finally came Stitaer, the prophet of coBteffl- 
porary anarchism— Bakunin has taken a great deal from 
capped the sovereign “self-consciousness” by his sovereign “ego. 

We will not go further into this side of the decomposition proc- 
ess of the Hegelian school. Mote important for us is the folIowJflg: 
the main body of the most deiennined Young Hegelians was» by 
the practical necessities of its fight against positive religion, 
back to Anglo-French maccrialism. This brought them into confl'cr 
with their school system. While materialism conceives nature a* 
the sole reality, nature in the Hegelian system represents merely 
the “alienation” of the absolute idea, so to say, a degradation 0 
the idea. At all events, thinking and its thought-product, the idea, 
is here the primary, nature the derivative, which only exists 3 * * 
by the condescension of the idea. And in this contradicrion they 
floundered as well or as ill as they could. ,• u .«• 

Then came Feuerbach's Essence of Christianity.^ „ 

blow it puh-erized the contradiction, in that without circuml 


* The Dtutulii JalirUklirr fiir Wiiuntckafl und Kumf [Gtrinan 

ScUnci anJ Arty. Orsin of ihe Young Ifeg«Ii*n» edited by A. R<Je« ena 
tenneyer, anil publiihed in Leipzig from 184* lo Dir 

* Engeli refer* «o Max Sumet’a (paettdonym for ja 

Eimift und lein Littnium {T/u Cs« itiiOan}, which tppeuta 

F^etbach’a Dai Wtstn dn Chruumurni [Tht Eiiine* «>/ 
appeared in Leipzig in 1841— Zli. 
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Did GoJ create the world or kai the uorlJ been m cxiitcr^ ctcr- 
ially> 

The ansu-erf uhich the philoaophcra pate to thu quiiun ipliT 
htia into tuogreat camr*. Those who aitericd the rf.rrac) f I ‘r'fit 
} nature and, therefore, in thc^last msunoe. absented wi rU m a- 
on in acme form or other — and amorp the fhiloix fhtii, J!cp, 1 
r rumple, tbit creation often bccomet lUli more intr:LatrarJ 
poiiible than in Chriatianily — compriMd the catrp cf ijial.im 
ic otlicrt, who rrparded nature at ptunar>. belorp to ihr var i l» 
•ooli of materialiun. 

These two expressions, idealism and maiertalum, rnpir.alU 
-.if/ noibin;; else but ihii, and here too tbe.t arc r.oi uuj in an> 
sense, '&'hat confusion arises when seme other miarirp >s put 
' them will be seen below 

Out the question of the relation of ihir.Lirp and bcirp bai trt 
'her side: in what relation do our ibot-phis aN'Ui thr w<ild 
>undirp ui stand to this world itselTi’ Is our thinlirp uttlk 
■« et'cniUort of the real world* Arc wc aHe in our id’Si trJ 
ns cf the real world to prodoe* a eornct re/lesiicn ol realm ' 
bilosophieal lanpuape this question is called the qus(<kn il 
dentily ef ihinVir j tnd Ixir-c. and Uie osTrwht teiirp tcJi' ren 
'bsopheri Eit-e an ailirmatise answif («• this quiiiion Uith 
h fpr example, ns anltmation is seU-(\>d<rt, tor what wt 
•e in tlic real wotld it pirciseU »t» Outtht-ivtitmi— <1 at 
nshettbe wotld apraduairealt/ationof tlie at'scluie >d<« wS...h 
te idea hat cxntrd somewhere iit.-n eumm indi pmdmi 
tt'ild and lx fore the world Hut it it mami'ii wiihi „i l.nhir 
htt ihoupht can Lnow a evnunt whuh ts Inm thr . utm 
dit^vntctil. h It cqualh mamfeii tSji wUl is to lx p r. vtJ 
already lacnl) cvntained m U.f pntn.ses l:.i Oat id w 
vsntt il<s«l iron dsawirp tlw tuuJat I'-tx h,s 

*■ die ijiniity of ihinkicp and U.ip tla« 1.“ r ;h). 
It us^rre,.! f..r hts thsr.lirp. u tb^-nf. re d.e .r.li 
1 that d.c idcr.tii) if iLuiLirp tnd Ixiep rr..ji pi.ie .ts 
by &st.Und ;c\med>atel> UknsUi.rf l.-» J '-.I w ; I > Inns 
-to ptactwe and trandoiss-rp the w!,. h w>ilJ Sk..,idre 
-as pnrAipL-s Th.t it la ilL.sioa wJ-..-h he il.sns w.tS 
- »U r'.'.dosiphers 

•i-tic'a dujc It >ci a SCI <f d,:r.reni ji-.l-i. ;l-f» — 'i-'.e 
‘oa the poisduLi) if ar.s cs pus*k«. ii at mSiI if *b es* 
i| ijic wv lU To them. !=• af d.t m-u o'di rn 
%el{;j.-e i£.j ti_J sl<> t,aicr'..«td a »•. rj m 

l.w.'jf.u.al jfv,l.Y«-,{r.i.ufat ituii t.*e ^a s.'rf ri'.-U;.on 
« l,ts slready Uea saij by Jlrps L ui so Jir si th.s vsi 
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The great basic question of all philosophy, especially of lEoit 
recent philosophy, is that concerning the relation of thinkieg act 
being. From the very early times when men, still complete ly igeone' 
of the structure of their own bodies, under the stimulus of dnan 
apparitions* came to believe that their thinking and sensation 
were not activities of their bodies, but of a distinct soul which in- 
habits the body and leaves it at death — ^from this time men ha'"® 
been driven to reflect about the relation between this soul and iho 
outside world. If upon death it took leave of the body and li«d 
On, there was no occasion to invent yet another distinct death for 
it. Thus arose the idea of its immortality, which at that stage of 
development appeared not at all as a consolation but as a fate against 
which it was no use fighting, and often enough, as among the Greeks, 
as a positive misfortune. Not religious desire for consolation, but 
the quandary arising from the common universal ignorar.ee of what 
to do with this soul, once its existence had been acapted, 
the death of the body, led in a general way to the tedious nooon 
of personal immortality. In an exactly similar manner the fitst 
gods arose through the personification of natural forces, And these 
gods in the further development of rehgions assumed more and 
more an extra-mundane form, until finally by a process of 

tion, I might almost say ofdistillation, occurring naturallyintfi 

course of man's intellectual development, out of the many , 
less limited and mutually limiting gods There arose in 
of men the idea of the one exclusive God of the monotheis 


religions. • t, (a- 

Thus the question of the relation of thinking to being, the rt 
tion of spirit to nature — the paramount question of the *'boie 
philosophy — has, no less than all religion, its roots in the tsatro 
minded and ignorant notions of savagery. But this question co 
for the first time be put forward in its whole acuteness, could acmcic 
its full significance, only after humanity in Europe 
from the long hibernation of the Christian Middle Ages. Ibc q 
tion of the position of thinking in relation to being, a . . 
which, by the way, had played a great part also in the seno * 
of the Middle Ages, the question: which is primary, spin tor na 
that question, in relation to the church, was sharpened in 


* Among ravages and lower barbarlaat the idea Is still univ . 
human fonns which appear in dreams are souls which have I ^ ,,,j by 

their bodies; the real mao is, ihneforc, held 

his dream appariiion agiinsi the dreamy Thus .J 

current, for example, among the Indiana ciCuiana m 1884. ! 
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Did God create the world or has the world beeo in existence eter- 
nally? 

The answers which the philosophers gave to this question split 
them into two great camps. Those who asserted the primacy of spirit 
to nature and, therefore, in th^ast instance, assumed world crea- 
tion in some form or other — and among the philosophers, Hegel, 
for example, this creation often becomes still more intricate and 
impossible than in Christianity — comprised the camp of idealism 
The others, who regarded nature as primary, belong to the various 
schools of materialism. 

These two expressions, ideaUsm and materialism, originally 
signify nothing else but this; and here too they arc not used in any 
other sense. What confusion arises when some other meaning is put 
into them will be seen below. 

But the question of the relation of chinhing and being has yet 
another side; in what relation do our thoughts about the world 
smounding us stand to this world itself? Is our thinking capable 
of me cognition of the real world? Are we able in our ideas and 
sotiOM of the real world to produce a correct reflection of reality’ 
In philosophical language this question is called the question of 
the identity of thinking and being, and the overwhelming majority 
w philosophers give an alBrmativc answer to this question With 
HtStij for example, its animation is self-evident, for what we 
®°8^e in the real world is precisely its thought-content — that 
™®®kes the world a gradual realiaation of the absolute idea, which 
idea has existed somewhere from eternity, independent 
I uie vTOfld and before the world. But it is manifest without further 
proof that thought can know a content which is from the outset 
“ought-content. It is equally manifest that what is to be proved 
«c IS already tacitly contained in the premises. But that in no 
drawing the further conclusion from his 
L. ® identity of thinking and being that his philosophy, 
p ** correct for his thinking, is therefore the only correct 

S’ali'd^i' Uie identity of thinking and being must prove its 
yjp y. “y mankind immediately translating his philosophy from 
to and iransfoiming the whole world according 

well ^ principles. This is an illusion which he shares with 
•'“J"* ?u phllcophen. 

tthoci * is yet a set of different philosophers — those 

possibiUiy of any cognition, or at least of an ex- 
®oes world. To them, among the more modem 

in oh”/ and Kant, and they have played a very important 
of this v!* is decisive in the refutation 

has already been said by Ifcgel, in so far as this was 
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possible from an idealist standpoint. The materialistic additioa 
made by Feuerbach are more ingenious than profound. The nos 
telling refutation of this as of all other philosophical crotchets i 
practice, namely, experiment and industry. If wc are able to pro« 
the correctness of our cocception«of a natural process by rnakiag 
it ourselves, bringing it into being out of its conditions and making 
it serve our own purposes into the bargain, then there is an tad 
to the Kantian ungraspable “thing-in-itself," The chemical sub- 
stances produced in the bodies of plants and animals remaintd 
such “things-in-ihemselves” untilorganicchemistry began to product 
them One after another, whereupon the “thing-in-itself” becaine 
a thing for us, as, for instance, alizarin, the coiouring matter of 
the madder, which we no longer trouble to grow in the madder 
roots in the field, but produce much more cheaply and simply from 
coal tar. For three hundred years theCopemican solar sjstem wat 
a hypothesis with a hundred, a thousand or ten thousand chances 
to one in its favour, but still always a hjpothesis. But when 
tier, by means of the data provided by this system, not only deduced 
the necessity of the existence of an unknown planet, but also Ml' 
culated the position in the heavens which this planet oust weesj 
sariJy occupy, and when Galle really found this planet,* the ^penii* 
can system was proved. If, nevertheless, the Neo-Kantiaiu aw 
attempting to resurrect the Kantian conception in Germany ana 
the agnostics that of Hume in England (where in fact 
extinct), this is, in view of their theoretical and practical Mfutau 
accomplished long ago, scientifically a regression and practica^ 
merely a shamefaced \vay of surreptitiously accepting matenabs » 
while denying it before the world. . , _ 

But during this long period from Descartes to Hegel and i 
Hobbes to Feuerbach, the philosophers were by no means iropc ’ 
as they thought they were, solely by the force of pure reason, 
the contrary, what really pushed them forward most was the P*?* 
ful and ever more rapidly onrushing progress of natural sck 
and industry. Among the materialists this was plain on the s » 
but the idealist systems also filled thcmselvxs more and -i. 

a materialist content and attempted pantheislically to rcc 
the antithesis between mind and matter. Thus, 

Hegelian svstem renresents merely a materialism ideaU 


Hegelian system represents merely a materialism i 
turned upside down in method and content. ^rietha- 

It is, therefore, comprehensible thatStarcke m bis eba . 
tion of Feuerbach first of all investigates the latter s pn 


* The plinet referred w i* Ncpiune, discovered io 1846 by Jobsoa 
M asironomer at the Betlu) Otnervatory.— 
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*ii . S A.Vflf^i '!•• ‘•‘^ «' » Joadcd 

uaJvoiJable e\xTyy\heK 

•uUiorSfriW^S^mift^rT/'' 

of wry d.fremjt V?' T" '“^ ‘"‘o^ifcw cxprc$sion$ 

a of c\T)lutioa of I-cuciliach It ihai of a Jlrcelian— 

•aewIu«ioBtthi(±^t^a '* ** “ materialiti; 

f'uetUchh fMtiv^ imjutiblc force 

munJanS VxiS S ‘ that the HepeJian pre- 

■i" l•Sic^^ aSi=.■ 1J7 ■prMXGKrcc of 

thaflthf.r,-y! '‘■o'W cxuttd, is noihinc more 

®ta<lane water ‘ih?i ?h **'' ' *^“fnec of an exira- 

‘otkhich wrouleu^.l I*' tnatcMal, aeujuoujly perceptible world 
‘'iotaneu SnjTh ".‘i '* "»*“>•’ 'ha* con* 

*f8 the crodJrt «f ^ howetxraupia-sensgous they may seem, 
not a pnld^, nf mL . bodily organ, the brain. Matter is 

of matter Thit tl” 'hucmind itself is merely the highest product 
*0 f«r, reu«h^!,' .’,„ f materialism. Dut, having got 

philosophical nrc’ !• cannot osrccome the customary 

*'0a of the edifi^ maurialism is the founda- 

“ not tth« if ««oncc and knowledgej but to me it 

the narrositr ^ r Phjsiologisi, to the natural scientist in 
** from iij.i- ” ,' . *” example, to Molcxhoit, and necessarily 
®*oVwards r •nd profession, namely, the cdiCce itself. 

iferc FcuefK,M.^i®*^^ " materialistsj but not forwards." 

'■orld ouiloolt , together the materialism that is a general 

, 8_ upon a definite conception of ilie relation 
ouiloolc Wat ntmJ. and the special form in which this world 

eiEhtw-ntu “* “ definite historical stage, namely, in 

‘hsilow vulMrif'?!r^'^* More than that, he lumps it with the 
‘‘ f®*^ *n which the materialism of the eighteenth 
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LCniury continue* toexiti today in the htaJ* of natutaJbts and phy- 
sician*. the form v^hiclt uat prcaclieJ on their tours in the hftici 
hy ItUchncr. V'ogt and Alofcscholt. Out just as tdeahsm uoiicrucnt 
a scric* of stages of dcs-elopmcnt, so also did materialism. 'JTiih 
each epoch-making Jiscoi-ery csen in the sphere of natural jeiccer 
it has to change tls form; and after history also was subjected to 
materialistic trcairnent, a new asxnus of dc«Iopmcnt has opcad 
here too. 

The materialism of the bstcentury was predominantly mcchi^* 
ca), because at that time, of all natural scierxes. only mechanics, 
ami indeed only themcchanicsof s^id bodies— celestial and tenp- 
trial— in short, the mechanics of gravity, had come to any de^ie 
dose. Chemistry at that time existed only in its infantile, phlogistic 
form. Biology still lay in twaddling clothes; vegetable and an^J 
organisms had been only roughly examined and were explained 
as the result of purely mechanical causes. What the animal 'tas 
loDcscancs, man was to the materia lists of iheei'gbiecaibccDnu);— 
a machine. This cxclusis-c application of the standards of mechsaia 
to processes of a chemical and o^nic nature— in which 
the laws of mechanics ate, indeed, also valid, but are pushed isto 
the background by other, higher Jaws— constitutes the first spteme 
but at that time inevr table limitation of classical French material* 


i»m. , . 

Tlic second specific limitation of this materialism I^Jr 
inability to comprehend the univenc as a process, as matter uaderg^ 
ing uninterrupted historical dewlopment. This was in 
with the Ictvl of the natural science of that time, and wim 
metaphysical, that is, anti-dialectical manner of pbilosophiz S 
connected with it. Nature, so much was known, was in 
motion. But according to the ideas of that time, this mouon turn » 
also eternally, in a circle and therefore never moved from the sp 
it produced the same results over and over again. This concep 
was at that time inevitable. The Kantian theory of the 
the solar system had been put forward but recently and j 

regarded merely as a curiosity. The history of the 
of the earth, geology, was still totally unknown, and the concep 
that the animate natural beuigs of today are the result o 
sequence of development from the simple to the rompiex 
not at that time scientifically be put forward at all. The im _ 
view of nature was therefore inevitable. We have the les 
to reproach the philosophers of the eighteenth century on 
count since the same thing is found in Hegel. . 

nature, as a mere “alienation" of the idea, .is incapable o 
ment in time— capable only of extending its manifoldness in v 
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alongs'df of one another 
all the stages of development comprised m it, and is condemned to 
n eternal rcpeiuion of the same processes. This absurdity of a 
tfon ftrV" ?"*"’ but time-the fundamental condi- 

ven W Hcgcl imposes upon nature just at the 

L » ecology, embr>-ology. the physiology of plants and 
animals, and organic chemistty were being built up, and when 
mes^of^th! ^"/be basis of these new sciences brilliant foreshadow- 
GMthe flnH ewJuuon were appearing (for instance, 

Lamarck). Dut the system demanded it; hence the 
> for the sake of the system, had to become untrue to itself 
of unhistorical inception prevailed also in the domain 

At-M j struggle against the remnants of the Middle 

iatirom'ifr' Middle Ages were regarded as a mere 

Tli>. rr^ history by a thousand years of universal barbarism, 
atta fTp. ‘be Middle Ages-the extension of the 

next culture, the viable great nations taking form there 

the fniii.f ®*ber, and finally the enormous technical progress of 
a and fifteenth centuries— all this was not seen. Thus 

made im * “?*,®bt into the great historical interconnections was 
Dies history served at best as a colleciion of exam- 

d illustrations for the use of philosophers. 

•0 mate^i pedlars, who in Germany in the fifties dabbled 

teacher* by means overcame this limitation of their 

*a the m ” * • * advances of natural science which had been made 
«nce ni^**”*’*”® served them only as newproofs against the exist- 
least *be world; and, indeed, they did not in the 

Thouah }* 'bsir business to develop the theory any further, 
hlow ^ d”* *be end ofitstetherand was dealt adeath- 

that mar • 1- *848, it had the satisfaction of seeing 

'^‘28 unnt*^**- ^ b^d for the moment fallen lower still. Feuerbach 
this" right when he refused to take responsibility 

trines of**h**^**^*™’ bo should not have confounded the doc- 
Hfy h itinerant preachers with materialism in general. 
*''tn durV there are two things to be pointed out. First, 

process , “^tbach’s lifetime, natural science was still in that 
l^ats had fermentation which only during the last fifteen 

data were a clarifying, relative conclusion. New scientific 

ing of ^ hitherto unheard-of extent, but the establish- 

'iaos tif j®.^“^?ris, and thereby the bringing of order into this 
®oly ^°^*°wing cicely upon each other’s heels, has 

lived to s ^^fritly become possible. It is true that Feuerbach had 
the Irans/* **1 three of the decisive discoveries — that of the cell, 
ormation of energy and the theory of evolution named 
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century continues lo exist today in the heads of naturalists si" 
5icians> the form which was preached on their tours ia the 
by Buhner, Vogt and Aloleschott. But just as idealism uni 
a series of stages of development, so also did matcrialiso. 
each epoch-making discovery even in the sphere of naturals 
it has to change its form; and after history also nas subjed 
materialistic treatment, a tww avenue of development has nj 
here too. 

The materialism of the last century was predominantly md: 
cal, because at that time, of all natural sciences, onlymtt^ 
and indeed only the mechanics of solid bodies— celestial and u 
trial — in short, the mechanics of gravity, had come to any dd 
close. Chemistry at that time existed only in its infantile, 
form. Biology still lay in swaddling clothes; vegetable andaa 
organisms had been only roughly examined and were erpb 
as the result of purely mechanical causes. What the aniow 
to Descartes, man was to the materialists of the eighteen^ cefl|“ 
a machine. This exclusive application of the standards or 
to processes of a chemical and organic nature— in 
the laws of mechanics are, indeed, also wlid, but are 
the background by other, hi^er laws— constitutes the first sp' 
but at that time inevitable limitationof classical French o 
ism. 

The second specific limitation of this materialism Isy ‘ 
inability to comprehend the universe as a process, as 
ing uninterrupted historical development. This was 
with the level of the natural science of that time, ^ ijjj 
metaphysical, that is, anti-dialectical manner of 
connected with it. Nature, so much was known, was m 
motion. But according to the ideas of that time, this ,r 

also eternally, in a circle and therefore never 
it produced the same results over and over again. Tnis 
was at that time inevitable. The Kantian theory of tne » 
the solar system had been put forward but recently 
regarded merely as a curiosity. The history of 
of the earth, geology, was still totally unknown, and tn ^ 
that the animate natural beings of today are the re*^ . 
sequence of development fr^ the simple to 
not at that time scientifically be put forward at all. In pjj. 
view of nature W3S thcrelbre inevitable. We have 
to reproach the philosophers of the eighteenth century u ^ 
count since the same thing is found in Hegel* rvcc 
nature, as a mere “alienation'* of the idfa,.is ja 

ment in time— capable only of extending »» manifu* ■ 
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aOcr Djrvvin llui liow coulJ the lonely philosopher, living ia rtnl 
solituJc, Ik ahlc sulficknlly to follow scicniilic tlcseJoprocm « 
orJer to appreciate at their full value discoserics which rJtunl 
scientists tlicm^clvcv at that time either ittll contcjtcJ or did w* 
know luiw to make a J-quatc use of? 'fljc blame for thii falls solely 
upon the u retched cofuiinont >n Germany, in conicquer.ee of wtiidi 
ct)lnvcl>-spinning eclectic ilca-crackcrs had taken posscsiioa of the 
chairs of piiilosophy. uhlle I-cucrbach, who towxfcd abovethen 
all, had to rusticate and grow sour in a little village. It is therefor 

not Feuerbach's fault that the historical conception of nature, whjdi 

had now become passible and which removed all the one-sidcdc«ss 
of French materialism, remained inaccessible to him. 

Secondly, Feuerbach is quite correct in asserting that exclu- 
sively natural-scientific materialism is indeed “the foundatioa 
of the edifice of human knowledge, but not the edifice itself." F<^ 
we li\-c not only In nature but also in human society, and thb slso 
no less than nature has its history of development and iu 
It was therefore a question of bringing the science of society, that 
is, the sum total of the so-called historical and philosophical saenas, 

into harmony with the materialist foundatioa, and^ of reco^ 
structing it thereupon. But it did notfall to Feuerbach’s 
this. In spite of the ‘•foundation," he remained here bound 
traditional idealist fetters, a fact which he recognizes in 
“Backwards I agree with the materialists, but not forwards[ b 
it was Feuerbach himself who did not go “fonrards* hera, m 
social domain, who did not get beyond his standpoint of 
1844. And this was again chiefly due to this reclusion which 
pellcd him, who, ofall philosophers, was the most inclined , 

intercourse, to produce thoughts out of his solitary head 
of in amicable and hostile encounters with other men i ' 

Later we shall see in detail how much he remained an idcau 


thiSjSphwe.^njy Starcke looks 

idealism in the wrong place. “Feuerbadi is an idealist; h^ , 
m th= ptosTC^s of ™„kmd.- (P. 19.) "Tte foaodanon,. 
structure of the whole, remains nevertheless *“^®*‘* t,jie 

for us is nothing more than a protection against j-sm 

we follow our ideal trends. Are not compassion, love and enm 
for truth and justice ideal forces?" (P. VIIL), oursuit 

In the first place, idealism hercmeans with 

of ideal aims. But these necessarily have ™ Kant 

Kantian idealism and its “categoncal Vy no 

himself called his philosophy “wans^ndjsnial idealism , ^ 

means because he dealt therein also with ethical ideals, but for qu 
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social, ideals, arose ontoVA. m ethical, that is, 

«o„ ae'^r^^rthfinooS ""*?• ."o oab ha, crit.c.zed 

tine sentimTntaf f 

•f>k=SESi„ “S I’FSi” a* . co„sa,„a„CA 

and ends as a ittnlt^f th^ *’'”•* '”"smitted through the brain, 
mitted through the braiS of satisfaction likewise trans- 

upon nun exoL* «nfl«nces of the external world 

feelings, thoughts '"i— * «fl'cted therein as 

cies,' and in®this f^rS, «> short, as “ideal tenden- 

«M be deemed an » t"*" 
»nd admits Aat because be follows "ideal tendencies" 

*«ry periea wJo is a ^air” 

‘odhow, in ^a, A® normally dewloped is a bom idealist 
h Se SiS nla^ ’ «'« he any materialists? 

present nioment^^i^« ’ conviction that humanity, at least at the 
‘■ssabsoluSv » progrtss.« direction 
jsm sad ideaLm T-i.® ^ ^ *he antagonism between matenal- 

''oltaire and Rn„'. . materialists no less than the deists 

*8ne, and oft ® convicuon to an almost fanatical 

f«il. Ifev,. ^jrough made the greatest personal sacrifices 
l“r truth and dedicated his whole life to the ‘enthusiasm 

bidtrot, for ^ using this phrase in the good sense — it was 
‘^«lisin, thi« therefore, Slarcke declares all this to be 

*liole aatacon’ **V^ proves that the word materialism, and the 
'“r him here "* rbe two trends, has lost all meaning 

makes an ^7 ®P®rcke, although perhaps unconsciously, in 

Fttjudicc acainT/’^.k concession ro the traditional philistine 
roatinuejj defam ^ word materialism resulting from its long- 
, * philistine ^riCQ by the priests. By the word materialism 
v®f the flesh “^rstands gluttony, diunkermcss, lust of the 65-0, 
“Uaiicg and strvi.®”^ cupidity, avarice, covetousness, profit- 

"hich he swindling — in short, all the filthy uccs 

mself indulges in private. By the word idealism he 
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Mi 

ufuJtnianJi ttrf wrUf tfi «ir(^*. i.nt«zf«j| ffubnihn^py jkJ * 
(Ttfrcut »»4T * of wh.kh lij l-ijait* b<f‘>« 

bwt In w!>uf» li? hifr.?^ If 4l tfw bcl.avcj only *»» ^ 

i« J»»vir,^ iJ.«' vt M ifoU.f rtirufc^h the b4.ikf.;pt.y cpR'^SUCt 

ui^ni lilt i w*!* mtfy ‘iruHfUlMl" Ic ii ihen thjc he *-»* 

hl« f4t«>.ifUf t'Ti. Wlut i< Hilo?— iljlf h<4»tt fulf Jnjrcl- ^ 

I. If live fr«t. .SUTiie taJu« gKJt p4trtJ iletVr.J 
j£*ti;it i}.£ JlUbli un.l trine* of the %ucifjroii* aitUuntfJ'^^ 
u»M Mlio tuviiy f^> l>> the ftjme of phll.j>*'pi«f* la Genr-ifl?- 
pfopir uhi» jtc liitrrtttej ui ih»» 4!t£fhicth i>f etut-cal Cernua 
U'U'j'hy this i». \ou -c. 4 rruccer ef impofUr*.c; iJf SUK 
hnaielf «l may Kuc appeatid necevury. \SV, htmever* 

(he trader (hit 


•n»c real ulcal.xm ol IVucrbJvh bcwL'mci c> ideal is «»a “ ^ 
hitphiloK'phyof fclijcion andcihics. lie 
th fcl.s.on. he uanu «o Fvrl«t it. 


come to 
to alvilith relip 


be abu’rlwd in feJieico. "The period* of hununity a»*i 

- • :al mo«mcDi »J fuadifflenui 


only by rcliKiou* thance*. A hutoncal '* .’T;; , fona 

• • • the heart* of men. The heart 11 not a w® 


only ikheii it i* rooted in 
of religion, lo that the h»«cr should csht afw m uicaean,^^ 

IS the essence of religion “ (Quoted by hiarcke, p. 
to rcuerbacli, religion i» the trillion betwren hui^ S 
on the uiTLCtion*, the relation biscd on the heart, r-gi. 

until now h.. sousht it, tmth in a lanlattic “I'™ S,°„iTor 
ity— in the mediation of one or many ^ 4 ** -_h without 

images of human qualities — but now tmds it » •Thus, 

any mediation in the love between “1 ‘“p,. forms, 

finally, with Feuerbach sex love becomes OMof »beh gfie 
if not the hishest form, of the piactici: "Ifcuo'n, and 

Now relations between man and man, ‘ xnanlind 

especially between the two sexes, ha>r '*‘**'^ . “^ent and wen 
has. Sex low in particular has undergone . . . . ^ ,j« it a com- 

a place during the last eight hundred years . . .rn-e existing 

pulsory pivotal point of all poc^ t^lhe^stoival of a higher 

positive religions have limited themseUcs to me ^3,, 

consecration upon siato-ivgulatcd sex ’ithout changinS 

riage laws, and they could all disappear tomoimww^i^ the Chris* 

in The slightest die Pn>cticooflow and IVicnd^P^lh 
tian religion m Franre, as a matter of “ ' . ^ould not re- 

peared in the years 1793-?S .''jfffiiltr and this without 
introduce it without opposition and dlmcuiiy. 
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any need for a substitute, in Feuerbach's sense, making itself 
felt in the interval. , ^ , 

Feuerbach’s idealism consists here m this: he docs not simply 
accept mutual relations based on reciprocal inclination between 
human beings, such as sex love, fncndship, compassion, self-sacri- 
fice, etc., as tvhat they are in themseives— without associating 
them with any particular religion which ro him, too, belongs to 
the past; but instead he asserts that they will attain their full value 
only when consecrated by the name of religion. The chief thing 
for him is not that these purely human relations exist, but that 
they shall he conceived of as the new, true religion. They are to 
have full value only after they have been marked with a religious 
stamp. Religion is derived from religare^ and meant originally 
a bond Therefore, every bond between tw-o people is a religion. 
Such etymological tricks are the last resort of idealist philosophy. 
Not what the word means according to the htstoncal development 
of its actual use, but what it ought to mean according to its deri- 
vation is what counts. And so sex love and the intercourse between 
the sexes is apotheosized to a religtan, merely in order that the word 
rel' ' which is so dear to idealistic memories, may not disappear 
• language. The Parisian reformers of the Louis Blanc trend 
in precisely the same way in the forties. They likewise 
of a man without religion only as a monster, and 
' I'atlUime eUst votre rehgionl”* If Feuerbach 
true religion upon the basis of an essentially 
“ nature, that is the same as regarding 
’■ ■ ly. If religion can exist without 
■ out its philosopher's stone. By the 
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images of human qualities— but now fini^ it ih , Thus- 

any mediation m the love between i- .1.- highest fonw. 

finally, with Feuerbach sex lose ^ , 

if not the highest form, of the practice ^ ° affection, ^d 

Now relations between man as long as mankind 
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*0)' ti«J for » *ubnitutc, in Fcucibsch'* Krmc, mjling itself 
felt ia the ir.tcnil. 

raictbstjr* iJotiLRi u'r.intc hcic la thu- lie doej not simply 
tn,:itul ttlitioRt tuM<l ct» rivipsocal intlinaiipn Istwtcn 
n‘>:=i»a bemp. »uch si kx lave, fticndihip. ermpaiuon. sclf-iacri- 
*tc., St uhai they ire in tltcmtclivi— uithout associating 
i«a »iih say panicuUr relips-o uhich w him, too, belongs to 
tbe past; b,.! irnieij he svierti that li.c> Mill attain iheir full \aluc 
oaly sihra c^niccratej by the name of lelsgion The chief thing 
for h.a ii not that ihric purely human rclaiK'n* exist, but that 
mey vh^ii be eonccistJ of it the new, true tciigion. They are to 
h*'e full value only after they haw turn marVeJ uith a religious 
Ifrhgioa la sieiiwd fmm ttli£jrt' anl meant originally 

• h^J. Tlicrcforc, e\try bonJ lictwctn luo people is a religion. 
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MS to establish a tae religion upon the basis of an essentially 
mo.1 * “i* of naiute, that is the same as regarding 
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can exist without its philosoplier’s stone. By the 
relV' ?i.**‘*V * close connection between alchemy and 
t^n, philosopher's stone has many godlike properties and 
«ta t alchemists of the first two centuries of our 
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it was sufficient to have simple contact with the decaying RomM 
world empire and with its newly adopted Qiristian world religion 
which fitted its econoinic> political and ideological conditions- 
Only with these world religions, arisen more or less artificially, 
particularly Christianity and Islam, do we find that the more general 
historical movements acquire a religious imprint. Even in regard 
to Christianity the religious stamp in revolutions of really wu«i- 
sal significance is restricted to the first stages of the bourgeoisies 
struggle for emancipation — from the thirteenth to the seventeenth 
century — and is to be accounted for, not as Feuerbach thinks by 
the hearts of men and their religious needs, but by the entire pre- 
vious history of the Middle Ages, which knew no other form of 
ideology than precisely religion and theology. But when the bom- 
geoisie of the eighteenth century was strengthened enough likewise 
to possess an ideology of its own, suited to its own class stand- 
point, it made its great and conclusive revolution, the 
appealing exclusively to juristic and political ideas, and troubhoS 
itself wiffi religion only In so far as it stood in its way. But it nevt 
occurred to it to put a new religion in place of the old. Everjoo 
knows how Robespierre failed in his attempt.* 


The possibility of purely human sentiments in our 

lAf hiimfln h.«ino« has nnwadavs bcen stdBciently CUXtsiiM 


with other human beings has nowadays bcen stdBciently 
by the society in which we must live, which is based upon . 
antagonism and class rule. We have no reason to 
more bv exalting these sentiments to a religion. And 
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SUact, thEiefore himself again a mental image. Feuerbach, uho 
oa every page preaches sensuousness, absorption in the concrete, 
in actuality, becomes thoroughly abstract as soon as he begins to 
talk of any other than mere sex lelations between human beings 
Of these relations only one aspect appeals to him; morality, 
And here we are again struck by Rucrbach’s astonishing poverty 
when compared with Hegel. The latter's ethics, or doctrine of moral 
conduct, is the philosophy of right and embraces: j) abstract right, 
J) morality; 3) social ethics [Stir/icMot), under which again arecom- 
ptised: the family, civil sociciyand the state. Here the content is as 
realistic as the form is idealistic. Besides morality the whole sphere of 
«w, economy, politics is here included. With Feuerbach it is just the 
reverse. In form he is realistic since he takes his start from man, 
but there is absolutely no mention of the world in which this man 
uws; hence, this man remains always the same abstract man who 
occupied the field in the philosophy of religion. For this man is 
uotbom of womanjhe issues, asfroro a chrysalis, from the god of the 
reoaotheistic religions. He therefore does not live in a real world 
mswrically come into being and historically determined. True, 
M bat intercourse with other men; however, each one of them is 
W at much an abstraction as he himself. In his philosophy of 
, we still had men and women, but in his ethics even ihit 
«*t distinction disappears. Feuerbach, to be sure, at long intervalt 
naKesi such statements as; “Man thinks differently in 0 palace and 
w a ‘If because of hunger, of misery, you have no stuff in 
|wur body, juu likewise have no stuff for morality in your head, 
w your mind or heart." ‘■politics must become our religion," etc. 
ut Feuerbach is absolutely incapable of achieving any tiling with 
t They remain mere phrases, and even Starckc has 

fro*t' '* Feuerbach politics constituted an impassable 

to jud the “science of society, sociology, was rrmi iiiccgniw 


® appears just as shallow, in comparison with Hcgcl, m his 
J antithesis of good and evil. “One believes one is 

>iug something great,” Hcgcl remarks, “if one says that 'men 
good.’ But one forgets that one says something far 
11 '™3n is Miorally evil.’" With Hegel «'»! 

cr-^'. “r® which the motive force of historical development 
ons contains the twofold meaning that, o.n the 

thirT'tu’if*''^ nevv advance necessarily appears as a sacrilege sgai.'.st 

® rebellion against conditions, though old and 
uj y*t sanctified by custom; and that, on the other hand, 
wicked passions of man— greed and lust for power— 

• tir.ee the emergence of class antagonisms, serve at lever* 
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Mlai l<i.;tKich !: 4 » ta t<II u* 4l«ut rwfaU caa, ihxrdbf?. 
only tv cttfcoicJf r^j^fc Tfur ufjs to^rJfLi» 
in man. anJ muit ihctcforr form (he UiU of all morality. 

UTRC tiluar.b JvJfriRjt* n lubicci li> 4 Joublo coffcctoa. 

(»y «hc natural «.nnwtiucf*cs of oup aci.cm; after ihe liebaixit cosa 
the "lilucf.* anJ tubituat cxcr» ia foibn-ej by illscai. Sccctil/. 
by itj coatoijucccrf if wc tb cot rcjfect the tiaiilir tajicf 
other people tnuatji happiccw they will i!efenJ thciaielvTJ, aal 
10 interterc with our own urge touarii tuppineii. CorjeijueatJyi 
in ofJsr to laliify oup urvT, uc miat be in a foiitioa to a;prfcia« 
rightly the reiults of our conduct and muit likewiie allow othen 
an equal right to icek happineu. National sel^mtraiot ailb rtgari 
to ourselves, and low^ogain and again lovei— in our intetcouise 
with others— these arc the basic laws of Feuerbach's icoraMty; 
fforn them all others ate deriwd. And neither the most spirited 
utterances of Feuerbach nor the strongest eulogies of Staxeke can 
hide the tenuity and banality of these few proposiu’oos. 

Only very exceptionally, and by no means to his and other 
people ’s profit, can an individual satisfy his urge towards luppinp* 
by preoccupation with himself. Rather it requires prcoccupatioa 
with the outside world, means to satisfy bis needs, that is to say, 
food, an individual of the opposite sex, books, conversation, argu* 
ment, activities, objects for use andn-orkin? uo. Feuerbach’s moraF 


ment, activities, objects for use andworUng up. Feuerbach’s 
ity either presupposes that these means and objects of satisfacuon 
are giv-en to every individual as a matter of course, or else it offen 
only inapplicable good advice and is, therefore, not worth a braa 
farthing to people who arc without these means. And Feuertecn 
himself states this in plain icnns: “Alan thinks differently in a palace 
and in a hut. If because of hunger, of misery, you ha\e no s 
in your body, you likewise haw no stuff for morality in your nea , 
in your mind or heart." . 

Do matters fare any better in regard to the equal right of om 
to satisfy their urge towards happiness? Feuerbach posed this c a 
as absolute, as holding good for all times and circipistances. 
since when has it been valid? Was tliere e«r in antiquity tetww 
slaves and masters, or in the Aliddle Ages between serfs and ba n , 
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»Dy talk aboui an equal rieht to the pursuit of happiness Was no 
the urge tciu,-ards happiness of the oppressed ebss sacrilKcd ru - 
lessly and “by right of law" to that of the ruling class? Yes, tnat 
aas indeed immoral; nowadays, howxvcr, equality of rights is rec- 
ogaited. Recognized in words e\er since and inasmuch as the bour- 
geoisie, in its fight against feudalism and in the development ot 
capitalist production, was compelled to abolish all privileges o 
estate, that is, personal privileges, and to introduce the cquali y 
of all individuals before the law. first in the sphere of private law, 
then gradually also in the sphere of public law. But the urge lowar^ 
happiness thrives only to a trivial extent on ideal rights. To the 
greatest extent of all it thrives on material means; and capitalist 
production takes care to ensure that the great majority of those 
with equal rights shall get only what is essential for bare existe^e. 
Capitalist production has, therefore, little more respect, if indeed 
anymore, for the equal right to the pursuit of happiness of the maior- 
ily than had slavery or serfdom. And arc we better on in 
W the mental means of happiness, the educauonal means? Is not 
even "the schoolmaster of Sadowa"* a mythical person’ 

More. According to Feuerbach’s theory of morals the SiocK 
Exchange is the highest temple of moral conduct, provided only 
that One always speculates right. If my urge towards happiness 
. leads me to the Stock Exchange, and if there 1 correctly gauge the 
consequences of my actions so that only agreeable results and no 
disadvantages ensue, that is, if I always win, then I am fumiling 
Feuerbach's precept. Moreover, I do not thereby interfere with me 
equal right of another person to pursue his happiness; for that 
other man went to the Exchange just as voluntarily as I did and 
in concluding the speculative transaction with me he has follovred 
his uige towards happiness aslhave followed mine. If he loses his 
money, his action is ipso facto proved to have been unethical, because 
of his bad reckoning, and since I have given him the punishment 
he deserves, I can even slap my chest proudly, like a modem Rhada- 
maathus. Love, too, rules on the Stock Exchange, m so far as it is 
not simply a sentimental figure of speech, for each finds m others 
the satisfaction of his own urge towards happiness, which is just 
what love ought to achieve and how u acts m practice. And it 1 
gamble with correct prevision of the consequences of my operauons, 
and therefore with success, I fulfil all the strictest injunctions of 
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rfm ?f m s morality is cut exactly to the pal 

society, little as Feuerbach himself nigh 

desire or imagine it. 

But lovel— yes, with Feuerbach love is everywhere and atiJ 
/oc wonder-working god who should help to surmount al 
difliculties of practical life— and at that in a society which is sphl 
into classes with diametrically opposite interests. At this point 
e last relic of its revolutionary character disappears from his 
philosophy, leaving only the old cant; Love one another— fall into 
each otlier s arms regardless of distinctions of sex or estate—e 
universal orgy of reconciliation! 

In short, the Feuerbachian theory of morals fares like all its 
predecessors. It is designed to suit all periods, all peoples and all 
conditions, and precisely for that reason it is never and nowhere 
applicable. It remains, as regards the real world, as powerless as 
Kant’s categorical imperative. In reality every class, even ewry 
profession, has its own morality, and even this it violates whenewt 
it cart do so with impunity. And low, which is to unite all. maoi* 
fests itself in wars, altercations, lawsuits, domestic broils, diwt^* 
and every possible exploitation of one by another. 

Now how was it possible that the powerful impetus glwn by 
Feuerbach turned out to be so unfruitful for himself? For the simplff 
reason that Feuerbach himself never contrives to escape from ike 
realm of abstraction— for which he has a deadly hatred— into that 
of living reality. He clings fiercely to nature and manj but nature 
and man remain mere words with him. He is incapable of telling 
us anything definite either about real nature or real men. But from 
the abstract man of Feuerbach one arri\es at real living men only 
when one considers them as participants in history. And 'ka: is 
what Feuerbach resisted, and therefore the year 1848, which he did 
not understand, meant to him merely the final break with the tty 
world, retirement into solitude. The blame for this again falls 
chiefiy on the conditions then obtaining in Germany, which con- 
demned him to rot away miserably. 

But the step which Feuerbach did not take had ncvcriheJeis 
to be taken. The cult of abstract man, which formed the kerne 
of Feuer'bach’s new religion, had to be replaced by the tcirnce 01 
real men and of their historical dcrelopment. This further deteJop- 
ment of Feuerbach's standpoint bejond Feuerbach wa* inauguratca 
by .Marx in 78^5 in T/it Holy Family. 
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Strauss,. Bauer, Stimer, Feuerbach — these were the offshoots of 
Hfgeliaa philosophy, in so far as they did not abandon the field 
of philosophy. Strauss, after his Ufe of Jesus and Dogmatics, 
produced only literary studies in philosophy and ecclesiastical 
history after the fashion of Renan. Bauer only achieved something 
in the field of the history of the origin of Christianity, though what 
he did here was important. Stimer remained a curiosity, even nff®^ 
Bakunin blended him with Proudhon and labelled the blend an- 
archism." Feuerbach alone was of significance as a philosopher. But 
not only did philosophy— cbimed to soar atove all special sci- 
tiMS and to be the science of sciences connecting them remain to 
iiim an impassable barrier, an inviolable holy thing, but as a phi- 
losopher, too, he stopped halfway, was a materialist below and an 
Idealist above. He was incapable of iBsposing of Hegel Jhrougn 
cmicism; he simply threw him aside as useless, while he himseu, 
compared with the encyclopedic wealth of the Hegelian system, 
»chieved nothing positive beyond a turgid rebgion of love and a 
»e8gre, impotent morality. , . _ 

Out of the dissolution of the Hcgeban school, however, mere 
devetoped still another tendency, the only one 
real fruit. And this tendency is essentially connected with the name 
of Marx.* . , . 

The separation from Hegelian philosophy was here also the 
result of a return to the materialist standpoint. That means it was 
resolved to comprehend the real world— nature and history— just 
as it presents itself to everyone who approaches it free from pre- 
conceived idealist crotchets, ft was decided mercilessly to sacrifice 
overy idealist crotchet which could not be brought into harmony 
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philoiopuy. leax in- only the old cant; Lovt ooc anothcr-fall iaa 
each other s amts rcpardlcs* of dtstinctions of sex or esUte-« 
unuxrsal orgy of rccorxiliationJ 

In short, tlie I'cucrbachian theory of niorali fares like all its 
predecessors. It is dcsipicd to suit all periods, all peoples and all 
conditions, and precisely for that reason it is never and noahet' 
dppliwblc. It itnuins, as regards the real world, as powerless as 
Kant's categorical imperative. In reality every class, even every 
profession, has its own morality, and even this it violates wheaever 
it cati do so with impunity. And love, which is to unite all, tnaj^ 
fests itself in wars, altercations, lawsuits, domestic broils, divorces 
and every possible exploitation of one by another. 

Now howr was it possible that the powerful impetus given 
Feuerbach turned out to be so unfruitful for himself? for the sjople 
reason that Feuerbach himself never contrives to escape from the 
realm of abstraction— for which he has a deadly hatred— into that 
of living reality. He clings fiercely to nature and man; but nature 
and man remain mere words with him. He is incapable of telliag 
us anything definite either about real nature or real men. But frcio 
the abstract roan of Feuerbach one arrives at real living men only 
when one considers them as participants in history. And that «s 
what Feuerbach resisted, and therefore the year 1848, which he did 
not understand, meant to him merely the final break with the teal 
world, redrement into solitude. The blame for this again fall* 
chiefiy on theconditions then obtaining in Germany, which con- 
demned him to rot away miserably. 

But the step which Feuerbach did not take had nevertheless 
to be taken. The cult of abstract man, which formed the kernel 
of Feuerbach's new religion, had to be replaced by the science ol 
real men and of their historical dcv'clopraent. This further develop- 
ment of Feuerbach 's standpoint beyond Feuerbach was inaugurated 
by Marx in 1845 in T//f Holy Famtly. 
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IV 


Strauss,. Bauer, Siimer, Feuerbach — these were the offshoots of 
philosophy, in so far as they did not abandon the field 
of philosophy, Strauss, after his Ufe of Jesus and Dogmatics, 
produced only literary studies in philosophy and ecclesiastical 
history after the fashion of Renan. Bauer only achieved something 
in the field of the history of the origin of Christianity, though what 
he did here was important. Siimer remained a curiosity, even after 
Bakittin blended him with Proudhon and labelled the blend “an- 
archism." Feuerbach alone was of significance as a philosopher But 
not Only did philosophy — claimed to soar above all special sci- 
arid to be the science of sciences connecting them — remain to 
him an impassable barrier, an inviolable holy thing, but as a phi- 
osopher, too, he stopped halfway, was a materialist below and an 
laealisi above. He was incapable of disposing of Hegel through 
nticism; he simply threw him aside as useless, while he himself, 
^.pared with die encyclopedic wealth of the Hegelian system, 
hieved nothing positive beyond a turgid religion of love and a 
OMgre, impotent morality. 

. , of the dissolution of the Hegelian school, however, there 
still another tendency, the only one which has borne 
of tendency is essentially connected with the name 

separation from HegeUao philosophy was here also the 
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. to comprehend the real world — nature and history — just 
* “ presmts itself to everyone who approaches it free from pre- 
acei^d idealist crotchets, ft was decided mercilessly to sacrifice 
«ry Idealist crotchet which could not b: brought into harmony 
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become a rich man into the baisaii 
^ other words, Feuerbach's morality is cut exactly to the fs 
teni ol modem capitalist society, little as Feuerbachhiinselfiai|l 
desire or imagine it. 

But love!— yes, with Feuerbach lov« is everywhere aadatil 
limes the wonder-w-orking god who should help to surmount al 
dithculties of practical life— and at that in a society which is spli 
into classes with diametrically opposite interests. At this poia 
the last relic of its revolutionary character disappears from hii 
philosophy, leaving only the old cant: Lore one another— fall into 
each other s arms regardless of distinctions of sex or estate—* 
universal orgy of reconciliation! 


In short, the Feuerbachian theory of morals fares like all 
predecessors. It is designed to suit ail periods, all peoples oad * 1 ^ 
conditions, and precisely for that reason it is never and nowhere 
applicable. It remains, as regards the real world, a* powerless “ 
Kant’s categorical imperative. In reality every class, even e'fO' 
profession, has its own morality, and even this it violates whenever 
it can do so with impunity. And love, which is to unite all, iMO'* 
fesis itself in wars, altercations, lawsuits, domestic broilSjdiwrte* 
and every possible exploitation of one by another. 

Now how was it possible that the powerful impetus glwn y 
Feuerbach turned out to be so unfruitful for himself? For the simpl* 
reason that Feuerbach himself never contrives to escape front the 
realm of abstraction — for which he has a deadly hatred— into that 
of living reality. He clings fiercely to nature and mans but nature 
and man remain mere words with him. He is incapable of tellui| 
us anything definite cither about real nature or real men. But from 
the abstract man of Feuerbach one arrives at real living men only 


when one considers them as participants in history. And that '* 
what Feuerbach resisted, and ihcrcfore the year 2848, whith he did 
not understand, meant to him merejy the final break with ‘he real 
world, retirement into solitude. The blame for this sgala falls 
chiefly on theconditions then obtaining in Germany, which con* 


demced him to rot away miserably. 

But the step which Feuerbach did not fake had neverihelci* 
to be taken. The cult of abstract mao, which formed the kerne 
of Feuertach’s new religion, had to be rtpluced by the luer-ce ct 
real men and of their historical dcv’clcpment. 7 hi* luriher devekp* 
meal of Feuerbach's suedpoiaf beyond Jrucxfcach wa* inaLgufs cJ 
by .Marx in 1845 in FA/ //^(y f-tmtly. 
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Strauss, Bauer, Stimer, Feuerbach— these were the offshoots of 
tMgehan philosophy, m so far as they did not abandon the field 
ot philosophy. Strauss, after his Life of Jesus and Dogmatics, 
produced only literary studies in phibsophy and ecclesiastical 
in Renan. Bauer only achieved something 

111. .j-j u of the history of the origin of Christianity, though what 
Hal, important. Stimer remained a curiosity, even after 

frnv ***“ Proudhon and labelled the blend “an- 

n*?' alone was of significance as a philosopher. But 

, tty Old philosophy — claimed to soar above all special sci- 
him* 300 to be the science of sciences connecting them — remain to 
losnnt^ ‘'"passable barrier, an inviolable holy thing, but as a phi- 
ideaii.f^’ U°°’ no Stopped halfway, was a materialist below and an 
critiri^m. v'’®- incapable of disposing of Hegel through 

coirr^j^j • ^hrew him aside as useless, while he himself, 

ach!»i^“ ** encyclopedic wealth of the Hegelian system, 
positive be>'ond a turgid religion of lo\e and J 
“Mgfe. Impotent morality. 

dcvelnt!#.^^ dissolution of the Hegelian school, however, there 
fsalfruit A*j another tendency, the only one which has borne 
of Alarx^’i tendency is essentially connected with the name 

twu^of**^*^*^*®*' Hegelian philosophy was here also the 
»so!\-ed » the materialist standpoint. That means it was 

**itBrp«° the real world—naiiua and histoiy — just 

wnceivf I*”/* “ everyone who approaches it free from pre- 

overv in *..“** crotchets, ft was decided mercilessly to sacrifice 
eaiist crotchet which could not be brought into harmony 

to mite a peisooal explanauoa. Lately rcpcai- 
*»oi4 UTia, ** “ceo made to my ahare in ihU theory, loJ » I can hardly 
^*torc tad word* here to letde this point. I cannot deny that both 

“'^foidcnt tJr* forty gears' colJaboritioit with Alanc 1 had a ceriaia 
'“Ir la ill r],^ *“ laying the fouodaiiont oT the Ibcory, and more parucu- 
'’Wcially in ik Creater part of its leading baiie pnociplei. 

fwichint economici and faitioiT. an,l. above all, their final 

the I’^long to Mai*. tThit I contnbutrJ— at any rate 

*'ll ht\* “y in a few tpecial fields— Mar* could \cry 

*^tred. x«,4 “’*• ^hat Ataix accomplished I would not has* 
than aii^v higher, isw fmber, and took a wider and qjitirt 
‘aleattd. tr.lk ® ®f w* Mar* was a ceniut, »e other* were at best 
‘‘“'Mfwe theory would not be by farwbat it ii today. It 

"Wily bears bis name. lAVa fy Cntdt.l 
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with the facts conceived in their own and not in a fantastic inter- 
connection. And materialism means nothing more than this. But 
here the materialistic world outlook was taken really seriously 
for the first time and was carried through consistently— at 
least in its basic features — ^in all domains of knowledge con- 
cerned. 

Hegel was not simply put aside. On the contrary, one started 
out from his revolutionary side, described above, from the dialec- 
tical method. But in its Hegelian form this method was unusable. 
According to Hegel, dialectics is the self-development of the con- 
cept. The absolute concept does not only exist— unknown where- 
from eternity, it is also the actual living soul of the whole existing 
world. It develops into ilself through all the preliminary stages 
which are treated at length in the Logic and which are all included 
in it. Then it “alienates” itself by changing into nature, where, 
without consciousness of itself, disguised as the necessity pf nature, 
it goes through a'new development and finally comes again *o.*'“* 
consciousness in man. This self-consciousness then elaborates itseJl 


again in history from the' crude form until finally the absolute con- 
cept again comes to itself completely in the Hegelian philosephy. 
According to Hegel, therefore, the dialectical development apparent 
in nature and history, that is, the causal intereonneciipn of tiw 
progressive movement from the lower to the higher, which a*?** 
ilself through all zigzag movements and temporary retrogression » 
is only a miserable copy of the seJf-mortment of the concept going 
on from eternity, no one knoivs where, but at all events mdependea y 
of any thinking human brain. This ideological pcrvcnion . 
be done away with. We comprehended the concepts m our ' 
once more materialistically— as images [Abbilder] of real 6 
instead of regarding the real things as images of this or ® 

of the absolute concept. Thus dialectics reduced itself to the 
of the general laws of motion, both of the external 
human thought — two sets of laws which are identical m ,,,niv 
but differ in their expression in so far as the human 
them consciously, while in nature and also up to now • ly 
part in human history, these laws assert thcmsclws un -,ries 
in the form of oxKmi.1 necessity, in the rnii^I "f •» '”SL«„e 
ofseenunpccidents, Th=«by to dialeenc of c^^^^ 


merely the conscious reflex of the n*had"upon iw 

real world and thus the dialectic ctindirz, acd 


real world and thus the dialccuc ol ttegci w ^ 

head; or rather, turned off ns head, on which j.* ” . for 

^Ur-^A i,« f,v,nr And this maKnalist dialectic, wi 


placed upon its feet. And uus inaicr«a»‘»» uraron. was, 

years has been our best working tool inJepeod- 

remarkably enough, discovered not only by b 
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endy of us and even of Hegel, by a German worker, Joseph 
Dieugea,* 

In this way, however, the revolutionary side of Hegelian phi- 
losophy was again taken up and at the same time freed from the 
idealist irimmings which with Hegel had prevented its consistent 
execution. The great basic thought that the world is not to be com- 
prehended as a complex of ready-made thhigs, but as a complex 
01 processes, in which the things apparently stable no less than their 
ound images in our heads, the concepts, go through an uninterrupted 
coming into being and passing away, in which, in spite 
Cl 8ll seeming accidentality and of all temporary retrogression, 
a progressive development asserts itself in the end— this grtat I'un- 
^ental thought has, especially since the tune of Hegel, so ihor- 
iignly permeated ordinary consciousness that m this generalit) 
IS now scarcely ever contradicted. But to acknowledge this fun- 
'.“Ought In words and to apply It in reality in detail to 
n domain of investigation ate two different things. If, however, 
f 'r'^'^shpa always proceeds from this siandpomt, the demand 
tnal solutions and eternal truths ceases once for all; one is alwajs 
necessary limitation of all acquired knowledge, 
Mia • j ^ conditioned by the circumstances in which it 
On the other hand, one no longer permits oneself 
moA A^ij^^**** “P®" antitheses, insuperable for the still com- 
j!, ®*^Physics, between true and false, good and bad, iden- 
aatirK * necessary and accidental. One knows that these 

“'***“8veonlyarela live validity; that ihatwhich is rtcognized 
fist its latent false side which will later mani- 

truel^* i. which is now regarded as false has also its 

One k * virtue of whichitcouldpreviouslybe regarded as true, 
of is maintained to be necessary is composed 

btf;.. ^ ^“‘‘ients and that the so-called accidental is the form 
which necessity hides itself— ond so on. 
calls method of invxstigauon and thought which Hegel 

asfiiM preferred to investigate things asgivxn, 

, , "u *'8ble» a method the relics of which still strongly haunt 
jjy j * cniads, had a great deal of historical justification m its 
>0 ej. necessary first to examine things before it was possible 
processes. One had first to know what a particular thing 
such^ observe the changes it was undergoing. And 

was the case with natural science. The old nicuph)$ics, which 
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accepted things as finished objects, arose from a natural sciena 
which investigated dead and living things as finished objects.But 
when this investigation had progressed so far that it became pos- 
sible to take the decisive step forward of transition to the systematic 
investigation of the changes which these things undergo in nature 
itself, then the last hour of the old metaphysics struck in the realm 
of philosophy also. And in fact, while natural science up to the end 
of the last century was prcdoounantly a eoUeciing science, a science 
of finished things, in our centuryif is essentiallyac/asnyying science, 
a science of the processes, of the origin and development of these 
things and of the interconnectioo which binds all these natural 
processes into one great whole. Physiology, which invesu'gates 
the processes occurring in plant and animal organisms; embo'ol* 
ogy, which deals with the development of individual organisms 
from germ to maturity; geology, which investigates the gradual 
formation of the earth’s surface — all these are the offspring of our 


century. 

But, above all, there arc three great discoveries which have 
enabled our knowledge of the inietconaectioa of natural procMsei 
to advance by leaps and bounds: first, the discovery of the cell a* 
the unit from whose multiplication and differentiation the whole 
plant and animal body develops, so that not only is the developinmt 
and growth of all higher organisms recognized to proceed according 
to a single general law, but also, in the capacity of the cell to change* 
the way is pointed out by which organisms can change theif species 
and thus go through a more than individual development. Sccono, 
the transfonnation of energy, which has demonstrated to us ina 
all the so-called forces operative in the first instance in I 

nature — mechanical force and its complement, so-called 
energy, heat, radiation (light, or radiant heat), electricity, magn 
ism and chemical energy — arc different fonns of 
universal motion, which pass into one another in definite P^°P® , 

so that in place of a certain quantity of the one which disap^ ' 
a certain quantity of another makes itt appearance and 


wnoie motion ot nature is reduced ro *ni» in'-*-®*^*** p.uv— 
formation from one form into another. Finally, the proo . 
Darwin first developed in connected form that the stock of org 
. products of nature environing us today, including 
result of a long process of evolution from a few nt 

lular germs, and that these again have arisen froni pro p 
albumen, which came into existence by chemical 
Thanks to these three great discoveries and the 


Thanks to these three great discoveries ^nd me ou.« 

la natural seieocs, ia 

demonstrate the inteicoimection between th p 
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nature not only in partlcubr spheres but also the intcrcoruiection 
of these particular spheres on uhole, and so can present in an 
approximately systematic form a comptehensit-e view of the inter* 
connection in nature by means of the facts provided by empirical 
natural science itself. To furnish this comprehenshe view was 
formerly the task of scxalled natural philosophy. It couM do this 
only by putting in place of the real but as yet unknown intercoimec- 
tions ideal, fancied ones, filling in the missing facts by figments 
of the mind and bridging the actual gaps nurely in imagination. 
In the course of this procedure It conceived many brilliant ideas and 
foreshadowed many later discoveries, but it also produced a consid* 
erable amount of nonsense, which indeed could not have been 
oUterwisc. Today, when one needs to comprehend the results of 
natural scientific investigation only dialectically, that is, in the sense 
of their own IntcrconnecUon, in order to arrive at a “system of na- 
ture" sufficient for our time; when the dialectical character of this 
intercoimectioia is forcing itself against their will even into the 
meuphysically-traincd minds of the natural scientists, today nat- 
ural philosophy is finally disposed of. Every attempt at tesurTteting 
it would be not only superfluous but a tttp kjcbcarJs. 

But what is true of nature, whidi is hemby recognized also as 
a historical process of development, is bkewise true of the history 
of society in all its branches and of the totality of all sciences which 
occupy themselves with things human (and divine). Here, too, the 
philosophy of history, of right, of religion, etc., has consisted in the 
substitution of an interconnection fabneated in the mind of the 
philosopher for the real interconnection to be demonstrated in 
the events; has consisted m the comprebensioa of history as a whole 
as well as in its separate parts, as the gradual realization of ideas — 
and naturally always only the pet ideas of the philosopher himself. 
According to this, history worked unconsciously but of necessity 
towards a certain ideal goal set in advance — us, for example, in 
Hegel, towards the realization of his absolute idca-^nd Uie unal- 
terable trand towards this absolute idea formed the inner intercoo- 
ncction in the events of history. A new mysterious providence- 
unconscious or gradually coming into coasciousocss — was thus 
put in the pbcc of the real, still unknown interconnection. Here, 
therefore, just as in the tealm of nature, it was necessary to da away 
with these fabneated, artificial interconnections by the discovery 
of the real ones— a task wtuch ultimately amounts to the discovery 
of the general laws of motion which assert themsehes as the ruling 
Ones in the history of humass society. 

In one point, however, the history ©f the development of so- 
ciety proves to be essentially difleseat from that of nature. In na» 
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ture*— in so far as hc ignore xaaa's re2Ctioii upon nature — there are 
only blind, unconscious agencies acting upon one another, out of 
whose interplay the general law comes into operation. Nothing of 
all that happens — whether in the innumerable apparent accidents 
observable upon the surface, or in the ultimate results which cott* 
firm the regularity inherent in these accidents — happens as * 
consciously desired aim. In the history of society, on the contrapr, 
the actors are all endowed with consdousness, are men acting widi 
deliberation or passion, working towards definite goals; nothing 
happens without a conscious purpose, without an intended aini. 
But this distinction, important as it is for historiral investigation, 

‘ particularly of single epochs and erents, cannot alter the fact that 
the course of history is governed by inner general laws. For here, 
also, on the whole, in spite of the consciously desired aims of all 
individuals, accident apparently reigns on the surface. That which 
is willed happens but rarely; in the majority of instances the numer- 
ous desired ends cross and conflict with one another, or these ends 
themselves are from the outset incapable of realization or the mtansot 
attaining them are insufficient.Thus the conflicts of innumerable indJ* 
vidual wills and individual actions in the domain of history produces 
a state of affairs entirely analogous to that prevailing in the realm of 
uticonsciotra nature. The ends of the actions are intended, 
results which actually follow from these actions are not intended; 
or when they do seem to correspond to the end intended, they ultf 
mately have consequences quiteocher than those mtended. 
ical events thus appear on the whole to be likewise governed by 
chance. But where on the surface accident holds sway, there actuai y 
it is always governed by inner, bidden laws and it is only a mat e 


of discovering these laws. . 

Men make their own history, whatever its outcome may be, 
that each person follows bis own consciously desired 
is precisely the resultant of these many wills operating rn dme 
directions and of their manifold effects upon the outer wor d 
constitutes history. Thus it is also a question of what tne 7 
individuals desire. The will is detennined ..yjw 

tion. But the leverswhichimmediatcly determine 

eration are of very different kinds. Partly they may be 

jects, partly ideal motives, ambition, nf .1! 

justice," personal hatred or even purely individual 

lands. But. on the one hand, we have 

individual wills active in history for the most par P .. . jjjjj 

quite other than those intended — oAcn i:tc»ise 

their motives, therefore, in relation to the ^ 

of only secondary importance. On the other hand, the f 
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arises: What driving forces in turn stand behind these motives? 
What are the historical causes which transform themselves into 
these motives in the brains of the actors? 

The old materialism never put this question to itself. Its con- 
ception of history, insofar as it has one at all, is therefore essentially 
pragmaticj it judges everything according to the motives of the 
action; it divides men who act in histo y into noble and ignoble 
and then finds that as a rule the noble are defrauded and the 
ignoble are victorious. Hence, it follows for the old materialism that 
nothing very edifying is to be got from the study of history, and for 
us that in the realm of history the old materialism becomes untrue 
to Itself because it takes the ideal driving forces which operate there 
as ultimate causes, instead of investigating what is behind them, 
what are the driving forces of these driving forces. The inconsistency 
does not lie in the fact that ideal driving forces are recognized, but 
in the investigation not being carried further back behind these 
into their motive causes, On theotherhand, the philosophy of his- 
tory, particularly as represented by Hegel, recognizes that the 
ostensible and also the really operating motives of men who act in 
history are by no means the ultimate causes of historical eventa; 
that behind ^ese motives are other motive powers, which have to 
be discovered. But it does not seek these poue s in history itself, it 
istpotts them lathet from outside, from philosophical ideology,- into 
history. Hegel, for example, insuad of explaining the history of 
ancient Greccd out of its own inner interconnections, simply main- 
tains that it is nothing more than the working out of “forms of 
beautiful individuality,” the realization of a “work of art” as such. 
He says much In this connection about the old Greeks that is fine 
and profound, but that does not prevent us today from refusing to 
be put off with such an explanation, which is a mere manner of 
speech. 

'A’hen, therefore, it is a question of investigating the driving 
powers which— consciously or unconsciously, and indeed very 
often imconsciously— lie behind the motives of men who act in 
huto*y and which constitute the real ultimate driving forces of 
histoty, then it is not a question so much of the motives of single 
individuals, however eminent, as of those motives which set in 
motion great masses, whole peoples, and again whole classes of the 
people in each people; and ibis, toes not momentarily, for the tran- 
sient flaring up of a straw-fire which quickly dies down, but for 
a lastly action resulting in a great historical transformation. To 
ascertain the driving causes which here in the minds of acting masses 
and their leaders — the so-callrd great men— ere reflected as con- 
scious motives, cUatly or uackarly, directly or in ideological, even 
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glorified form— that is the only path which can put us on the track 
of the laws holding sway both in history as a whole, and at par- 
ticular periods and in particular lands. Everything which sets tnea 
in motion must go through their minds; but what form it will take 
in the mind will depend very much upon the circumstances. The 
tvorkers have by no means become reconciled to capitalist machine 
industry, even though they no longer simply break the machines 
to pieces as they still did in l8Lj8 on the Rhinc- 

Bul while in all earlier periods the investigation of these driv- 
ing causes of history was almost impossible — on account of the 
complicated and concealed interconnections between them and 
their effects — our present period has so far simplified these inter- 
connections that the nddlc could be solved. Since the establishmeat 
of large-scale industry, that is, at least since the European peace of 
1815, it has been no longer a secret to any man in England chat the 
whole political struggle there turned on the claims to supremacy 
of two classes: the landed aristocracy and the bourgeoisie (nuddle 
class). In France, with the return of the Bourbons, the same fact 
was perceived; the historians of the Restoration period, from Tb«rry 
to Guizot, Mignet and Thiers, speak of it everywhere as the key 
to the understanding of all French history since the Middle Ages. 
And since 1830 the working class, the proletariat, has been 
nized in both countries as a third competitor for power. Coadioonsh^“ 
become so simplified that one would have had to close one s ejes 
deliberately not to see in the fight of these three great ebsses ana 
in the conflict of their interests the driving force of modem history— 


at least in the two most advanced coonines. . 

But how did these classes come into existence? If it , 
at first glance still to ascribe the originofihe great, fomcrly leu 
landed property — at least in the first instance — to political 
to taking pos.session by force, this could not be dene rega 
the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. Here the origin 
ment of two great classes was seen to lie clearly and ^ 

purely economic causes. And it was just as clear thatiti the s g 

between landed property and the bouigcoisie, no less than m 
struggle between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, it j, 

tion, first and foremost, of economic interests, to the l . 

of which political power was intended to serve merely as 
Bourgeoisie and proletariat both arose in consequence ^ ^ 
mation of the economic conditions, more precisely, 01 tne 
of production. The transition, first from guild bandic«m to 

ufacture, and then from manuiactufe to large-scale m > » 

steam and mechanical power, had caused the d^vefopiu ^ 

two classes. At a certain stage the new productive ioitt 
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tion by the bourgeoisie — in the first place the division of labour and 
the combination of many detail labourers [Tetlarbeuer] in one gen- 
eral manufactory — and the conditions and requirements ofexchange, 
developed through these productive forces, became incompatible 
with the existing order of production handed down by history and 
sanctified by law, that is to say, incompatible with the privileges 
of the guild and the numerous other personal and local privileges 
{which were only so many fetters to the unprivileged estates) of 
the feudal order of society. The productive forces represented by 
the bourgeoisie rebelled against the order of production represented 
by the feudal landlords and the guildmasters. The result is known, 
the feudal fetters were smashed, gradually in England, at one blow 
in France. In Germany the process is not yet finished. But just as, 
at a definite stage of its development, manufacture came into con- 
flict with the feudal order of production, so now large-scale industry 
has already come into conflict with the bourgeois order of production 
established in its place. Tied down by this order, by the narrow 
limits of the capitalist mode of production, this industry produces, 
on the one hand, an ever-increasing proletarianization of the great 
mass of the people, and on the other hand, an ever greater mass 
of unsaleable products. Overproduction and mass misery, each 
the cause of the other — that is the ateurd contradiction which 
ir its outcome, and which of necessity calls for the liberation of 
the productive forces by tticaos of a change in the mode of produc- 
tion. 

In modem historyatleastit is, therefore, proved that all polit- 
ical struggles are class stn^les, and all class struggles for eman- 
cipation, despite their necessarily political form— for every class 
struggle is a political Struggle— mm ultimately on the question of 
economic emancipation. Therefore, here at least, the state — the 
political order — is the subordinate, and civil society— the realm 
of economic relations— the decisive element. The traditional con- 
ception, to which Hegel, too, pajs homage, saw in the state the 
determining element, and io civil society the element determined 
by it. Appearances correspond to this. As all the driving forces of 
the actions of any individual person must pass through his brain, 
and transform themselves into motives of his will in order to set 
him into action, so also all the needs of civil society — no matter 
which class happens to be the ruling one— must pass through the 
will of the state in order to secure general validity in the form of 
laws. That is the formal aspect of the matter— the one which is 
self-evident. The question aiises, however, what is the content of 
this merely formal will — of the individual as well as of the state — 
and whence is this content derived? Why is just this willed and not 
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was adapted by the Council of Nicaea. The fact that already after 
250 years it became the state religion suffices to show that it was 
the religion in coirespondence •mtli the conditions of the time. In 
the Aliddle Ages, in the same measure as feudalism developed, 
Christianity grew into the religious counterpart to it, with a cor- 
responding feudal hierarchy. And when the burghers began to thrive, 
there developed, in opposition to feudal Catholicism, the Prot- 
estant heresy, which first appeared in Southern France, among 
the Albigenses,* at the umc the cities there reached the highest 
point of their florescence. The Middle Ages had attached to theology 
all the other forms of ideology — philosophy, pob tics, iurispnidencc — 
and made them subdivisions of theology. It thereby constrained 
every social and political movement to take on a theological form. 
The sentiments of the masses were fed with reUgion to the exclusion 
of all else; it was therefore necessary to put forward their own interests 
in a religious guise in order to produce an impetuous movxment. 
And just as the burghers from the beginning brought into being 
an appendage of propertyless urban plebeians, day labourers and 
servants of all kinds, belonging to no recognized social estate, 
precunors of the later proletariat, so likewise heresy soon be- 
came divided loro a burgher-moderate heresy and a plebeian-revolu- 
tionary one, the latter an abomination to the burgher heretics them- 
selves, 

The IneradicabiUty of the Pmtestaar heresy cortesponded to 
the invincibility of the rising burghers. When these burghers had 
become sufficiently strengthened, their struggle against the feudal 
nobility, which till then had been predominantly local, began to 
assume national dimensions. The first great action occurred in Ger- 
many — ^ihc so-calledReformation. The burghers were neither pow- 
erful enough nor sufficiently developed to be able to unite under 
their banner the remaining rebellious estates— the plebeians of the 
towns, the lower nobility and the peasants On the land. At first the 
nobles were defeated; the peasants rose in a revolt which formed the 
peak of the whole revolutionary struggle; the cities left them in the 
lurch, and thus the revolution succumbed to the armies of the sec- 
ular princes who reaped the whole profit. Thenceforward Germany 
disappears for three centuries from the ranks of countries plajing 
an independent active part in history. But beside the German Luther 
appeared the Frenchman Calvin. With true French acuity he pul 
the bourgeois character of the Reformation in the forefront, repub- 

■i^lbigtnus: A religious Sect ubKh during the (uelfih and tbirieecib cen- 
^les directed a moveniens against the Rooiaa Catholic Church. The name is 
derived from the town of Albi, in the south of France. — Ed, 
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middle buiBheft into a big bourgeoisie. A=r^ 
ury s Englishmen and Frenciimcn who in many eases*'* 
just as much pohucal economists as philosophers, this is di:!y 
SoS ’ P«>\-cd it above in regard to the Hege- 


We will now in addition deal only briefly with religion. sL-* 
tnc latter stands furthest away from material life and sceos wh 
most alien to it. Religion arose in very primitive times froaitrs- 
ncous, pnmitu-c conceptions of men about their otm nature 
external nature surrounding them. Every ideology, ho«t«r, 

It has arisen, develops in connection with the given conctpt-mi|“'' 
rial, and dc\-clops Uiis material further'; otherwise it would noth 
an idco ot»\' rtir>t Jc . ... .. .. ... • 




— M uiis material further"; otherwise it woulJao 

an Ideology, that is, occupation with thoughts as with indeper'-'"' 
entities, developing independently and subject only w thrirtsa 
laws, riiat the material life conditions of the persons inside 


In, - 'T'l Mtuipcnacniiy ana suojeer only 

laws. 1 hat the material life conditions of the persons insioc 
heads this thought process goes on in the last resort determine 
course of this process remains of necessity unknown to these pcn;'=* 
lor othcnvisc there would be an end to all ideology. These 
religious itotions. therefore, which in the main arc common 
group of kindred peoples, dc\-clop, after the croup separaie^'j 
a manner peculiar to rn,-h «/.«,ni.n .7 .»,» r^ndiucuS" 


n irr uc\-ciop, alter the epoup 8rp“ j 

a^manner peculiar to each people, according- to the condiwa*® 
at. For a number ofgroups of peoples, nndp^f^ 


life fa Ihng to thei r lot. For a number of groups of peoples, and pa'*; 
ulariy for the Aryans (so-called Indo-Europeans) this 
been shown in detail by comparative mythology. The 
fashioned within each people were national gods, whose doiW’ 
extended no ral'th,^r .»,» 1 , ui.i. 


,.vV-- i.,T ; were nauonai goes, v.w>'- „ 

extended no farther than the national territory- which they'*?" J 
c other side of its boundaries other gods held ,i 


protect; on the usoounuancs oincr goas nciu , 

d sway. They could continue to exist, in imagination, aa’Iy 
long as the nation existed; they fell wiili its fall. The Roman «« 
empire, the economic conditions of whose origin we do not 
famine here, brought about this downftll of the old naUoiia«‘ . 
The old national gods decayed, ev-cn those of the Romans, * , 
also were patterned to suit only the narrow confines of thfiC^,, 
Rome. 'The need to complement the world empire by j, 
world religion w-as clearly revealed in the attempts made 
in Rome recognition anJaltars forall the foreign gods to 
' ' alongside of the indigenous ones- 

*0 be made in this fashion, by 


•'••e— •• —Mwi. to DC made In this fashion, by ■WP'*' * ..u 
The new world religion, Christianity, had already quietly ^ 
X of generalized Oriental, particularly^, 


being, out of a mixture o 


- -...Aiu.c ui generalized Oriental, particuun; ^ 
Ihcoloey, and vulsanad Giwk. patliculatly Sloic. 

\I nat It nnc-ini Ilf lyv^la.f i:, - i. .1 i If (iiK01t"r 


-..s. ,«u urecK. particularly aiow. rr 

UTiat It ongmally boked like has to be first laboriouslydiW'’";;!, 
" * ■ ban Jed Jo» n I. il 


.... .. 

Since lU olficiat form, 


-s it hat been handed down to ys, 
that in which it became the state religion, to which pr-T*^ 
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was adapted by the Council of Nicaea. The fact that already after 
350 years it became the state religion suffices to show that it was 
the lehgion in cotrespondtnct with the conditions of the time. In 
the Middle Ages, in the same measure as feudalism developed, 
Christianity grew into the religious counterpart to it, with a cor- 
responding feudal hierarchy. And when the burghers began to thri\-e, 
there dev-eloped, in opposition to feudal Catholicism, the Prot- 
estant heresy, which first appeared in Southern France, among 
the Alhigenses,* at the time the cities there reached the highest 
point of their florescence. The Middle Ages had attached to theology 
all the other forms of ideology — ^philosophy, pobtics, jurisprudence — 
and made them subdivisions of theology. It thereby constrained 
every social and political movement to take on a theological form. 
The sentiments of the masses were fed with re ligion to the exclusion 
of all else; it was therefore necessary to put forward their own interests 
in a religious guise in order to produce an impetuous movement. 
And just as the burghers from the beginning brought into being 
an appendage of propertyless urban plebeians, day labourers and 
servants of all kinds, belonging to no recognized social estate, 
precursors of the later pioleuriat, so likewise heresy soon be- 
came divided into a burgher-moderate heresy and a plebeian-revolu- 
tionary one, the Utter an abomination to the burgher heretics them- 
selves. 

The IneradicabiUty of the Ptotesuut heresy corresponded to 
the invincibility of the rising burghers. When these burghers had 
become sufficiently strengthened, their struggle against the feudal 
nobility, which till then had been predominantly local, began to 
assume national dimensions. The first great action occurred in Ger- 
many — the so-called Reformation. The buighers were neither pow- 
erful enough nor sufficiently developed to be able to unite under 
their banner the itmaining rebelLous estates— the plebeians of the 
towns, the lower nobility and the peasants On the land. At first the 
cobles were defeated; the peasants rose in a re\oIt which formed the 
peak of the whole revolutionary single; the cities left them in the 
lurch, and thus the revolution succumbed to the annies of the sec- 
ular princes who reaped the whole profit. Thenceforward Germany 
disappears for three centuries from the ranks of countries playing 
an independent active part in history. But beside the German Luther 
appeared the Frenchman Calvin. With true French acuity he put 
the bourgeois character of the Refonnation in the forefront, repub- 


/iliigtnur. A tehgioui lect whidi dutiag the tnelfih and thirteecib cen- 
^les directed a motemeat against the Roman Catholic Church. The name is 
derived from the town of Alht, in the toutb of France. — EJ. 
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licjn'«J anJ ifemocfali«J ihtf church. While the Lutherao Re- 
farmation in Germany tlr{;cnerjtrd anJ reduced the country to 
rock and ruioi the Catvinitl i^fonnation screed as a banner for 
the nrpuMicans <n Gencx-a, in ffoltind and in Scotland, freed Hol- 
land from Spam and from the Geroun nmpire and provided the 
ideological costume for the second oct of the bourgeois revolution, 
which w'Js taking place in HngUnd. Here Cilvinism justified itself 
as the true religious disguise of the interests of the bourgeoisie of 
that time, and on this account did not attain full rccogiution when 
Uic rcv-oluiion ended in 16S9 in a comprom'se between one part of 
the nobility and the bourgeoisie. The English state church was re- 
established; hut not in 1 ts earlier form of a Catholicism which had 
the king for its pope, being, instead, strongly Calv-inized. The old 
state church had cglebratej the merry Catholic Sunday and had 
fought against the dull Calvinist one. The new*, bourgeoisified church 
introduced the latter, which adorns England to this day. 

In France, the Calvinist minority was suppressed in t6Sy and 
either Catholicized or drivrn out of the country. But what was the 
good? Already at that time the fatthinker Pierre Dayle was 
height of his activity, and in 1694 Voltaire was bom. The forcible 
measures of Louis XIV only made it easier for the French bourwi- 
sie to cany through its revolution in the irrelipous, exclusively 
political fo'm wh ch alone was suited to a developed bourgeoisie. 
Instead of Protestants, freethinkers took their seats in the 
assemblies. Thereby Christianity entered into its final stage. It had 
become incapable for the future of serving any progressive class as 
the ideological garb of its aspirations. It became more and more 
the exclusive possession of the ruling classes and these apply it as a 
mere means of government, to keep the lower classes withinbomi s. 
Mo-eover, each of the different classes uses iu own appropria e 
religion: the landed nobility — Catholic jMuitism or_ Protes^ 
orthodoxy; the liberal and radical bourgeoisie — rationalism; an i 
makes little difference whether these gentlemen thems v 


believe in their respective religions or not. . 

We see, therefore: religion, once formed, always 
ditional material, justas in all ideological domains tradiuon 
a great conservative force. But the transformations * 

material undergoes spring from class relations, that is 0 1* . 

of the economic relations of the people who execute esc 


mations. And here that is suffiaent. _ ^ a r^-neral 

In the above it could only be a question yen' 

sketch of the Marxist conception of history. A* i,;,,orv it- 

illustrations, as well. The proof must be derived 
self; and in this regard I may be permitted to s y 
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sufficicatly furnished in other uritings. This conception, howes-cr, 
puts an end to philosophy in the icalmof history, |ust as the dialec- 
tical conception of nature makes all natural philosophy both unnec- 
essary and impossible. It is no longer a question anv'vthetc of in- 
wnting interconnections from out of our brains, but of discotrnng 
them in the facts. For philosophy^ which has been expelled from 
nature and history, there remains only the realm of pure thought, 
so far as it is left: the theory of the Uus of the thought process it- 
self, logic and dialectics. 


With the Reralutton of 1848, “educated" Germany said fare- 
well to theory and went ovxr to the field of practice. Small production 
and manufacture, based upon manual labour, u-ere superseded by 
real large-scale industry. Germany again appeared on the moiIJ 
tnitV,tt,Thc new little German Emptre* abolished at least the most 
erjing of the abuses with which thisdcvxle^ment had been obstruct- 
ed by the system of petty states, the relics of feudalism, and bu- 
reiucratic management. But to the same degree that sprcubtion 
tbanJoned the philosopher’s study in order to set up its temple in 
the Stock Exchange, educated Germany lost the great aptiiude for 
iheoty which had been the glory ofGe many in the da^sofiu deepest 
political humiUation— *he aptitude for purely scientific in'fsti- 
gtlion, irrespccUs-e of whether the result obuined uai practically 
spplicable or not, whether likely to otfend the police authorities 
or not. Olficial German natural science, it is true, maintained its 
position in the front rank, pati.iculatly m the field of ipeciaUred 
tescaich. But csxn the Amencan )oumal5rie?ic< right ly remark* that 
the decisive advances in the sphere of the comprehensnx corrtb- 

of particular facts and their generalization into laws are r/:>w 
^ing made much more in England, iiutrad of, as former!) , in Ctr- 
twny. And in the sphere of the hisioncal Kiences, philoM phy in- 
eViled, the old fearless zeal for ihcoryhas now disappeared compku- 
l.v,' along with classical philosophy. Inane rclccticism anJ an 
anxious concern for career and income, descending to the most 
'^Igar jol>hunting, occupy its place. The eiTiciaS rtprescniaust* of 
^tse sciences ha>x become the undisguised ideologists of ilie bour- 
geoisie and the existing state — but at a ume when lioth sur.d in 
*Tru antagonism to the working class. 

Only among the wviiking clast *k<a the German aputude for 
theory remain unimpaired. Here it cacsoi be eaurminaud. Here 

* Thu lorn „ J 10 the Gemsa Lea-Jc A-»:i**i tt.*l «.»« 

'• “Tl ueSce PivuieN bcti.m.'aj.—lU. 
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there is no concern for careers, for profit-making, or for grade 
patronage from abo\e. On the contrarj-, the more ruthlessly a 
disinterestedly science proceeds the more it finds itself in hanr.o 
with the interests and aspirationsof the workers. The new tenderc 
which recognized that the key to the understanding of the whe 
history of society lies in the history of the dewlopment of laboi 
from ^e outset addressed itself by preference to the working cU 
and here found the response which it neither sought nor expect! 
from officially recognized science. The German working-ch 
movement is the inheritor of German classical philosophy. 


Wntien b; Eneeh in 18S6 
Publiibed in the joum«l S'tiu 
Z<ti for iS86, and u • tcpartie 
publication in Stut(s«tt, la i8S8 


Printed according to the text of il 
18SS edition 

TraniUted from the German 


Karl Marx 


THESES ON FEUERBAQI 


The chief defect of ail hitherto existing materiaiism — that of 
Feuerbach includcd-^s that the thing {Gegentiatui], leality, sen- 
suousness, is conceived only in the form of the ebjed [Objekt] or 
eonumplaiion [Ansehauung], but not as human sensuous acnvity, 
practice, not subjectively. Hence it happened that the aciwe side, 
tn contradistinction to matenaVism, uus developed by idcaVism— but 
only abstractly, since, of course, idealism does not know real, sen- 
suous activity as such. Feuerbach wants sensuous objects, really 
differentiated from the thought objects, but he does not corceive 
human activity itselfas o^;ec(it-e IgegeniMnd/if/ie) activity. Hence, 
to the Esseiue of Christiantty, he regards the theoretical attitude 
« the only genuinely human attitude, while practice is conceived 
ind fixed only in its dirty-judaical form of appearance- Hence he 
does not grasp the significance of “revolutionary," of “practical- 
critical," acti\ity. 

II 

The question whether objrcthe IgrgenstdsuHtcU] truth can be 
attributed to human thinking is not a question of theory but is a 
praciiVal question. In practice man must proi-c the truth, that is, 
we reality and power, the this-sidedness of his 

Uunking. The dispute over the reality or non-rcahty of thinking 
'hich IS isolated from practice is a purely scholastic question. 

m 

The imterialist doctrine that men areproducts of circumstances 
and upbringing, and that, thetefore, changed men arc prowls of 
otocr circumstances and changed upbringing, forgets that it is men 
wat change circumstances and that the educator must himself be 
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educated. Hence, this doctrine ac«ssari]yarri\‘es at divading societ} 
into two pans, of which one is superior to society (in RobertOwen, 
for example). 

^ The coincidence of the cfaan^ngofcircumstances and of bunufl 
activity can be concei^'cd and rationally understood only as rw 
olulionizing practice. 


IV 

Feuerbach starts out from the fact of religious self-alienation, 
the duplication of the world into a religious, imaginary norldaod 
a real one. His work consists in the dissolution of the religious world 
into its secular basis. He overlooks the fact that after compleung 
this work, the chief thing still remains to be done. For the fact 
that the secular foundation detaches itself from itself and estab- 
lishes itself in the clouds as an independent realm is really only to 
be explained by the self-cleavage and self-contradictorincss of this 
secular basis. The latter must iuelf, therefore, first bcundtrstced 
in its contradiction and then, by the removal of the contradiction, 
revolutionized in practice. Thus, for instance, once the earthly 
family is discovered to be the secret of Uie holy family, the former 
must then itselfbe criticized in theory and revolutionized in practice. 


V 

Feuerbach, not satisfied with ohwrocr i/iinAiVig, appeals to sen- 
suous contemplation', but he docs not conceive sensuousness as 
practical, human-sensuous activity. 


Feuerbach resolves the religious essence into the human esset^- 
But the human essence is no absiracU’on Inherent m each singi 
individual. In its reality if is the ensemble of 

Feuerbach, who does noi enter upon a criticism or tni 
essence, is consequently compelled: . 

1. To abstract from the historical process and to fix me reu 
gious sentiment [Gemut} as some^ng by itself and to p FP 
an abstract — isolaieJ—htman individual. 

2. The human essence, tbeitfbte, can with him be P 
only as “genus,” as an internal, dumb generality 
naturally unites the many Individuals. 
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VII 

Feuerbach, consequently, does not see that the “religioussenti- 
ment” is itself a social product, and that the abstract individual 
uhom he analyzes belongs in reality to a particular form of society. 


VIII 

Social life Is essentially practical. All mysteries which mislead 
theory to mysticism find their rational solution in human practice 
and in the comprehension of this practice. 


IX 

The highest point attained by contemplative materialism, that 
is, materialism which does not understaod sensuousness as practical 
activity, is the contemplation of single individuals in “civil so- 
ciety." 

X 

The standpoint of the old materialism is “civil'' society; the 
standpoint of the tiew is human society, or sociabzed humanity, 


XI 

The philosophers have only interpreted the world, in v’atious 
ways; the point, however, is to change it. 
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Frederick Engels 

PHEFACE TO T//E CONDITION 
OF THE WORKING-CLASS IN ENGUND 
IN lUPi 


The book, an English translation of which is here republishcJ, 
was first issued in Germany in 1845. The author, at that time, was 
young, twenty-four years of age, and his production bears the starop 
of his youth with its good and its faulty features, of neither of which 
he feels ashamed. It was translated into English, in iSSy, by aa 
American lady, Airs. F. Kelley Wischnewetzky, and published 
in the following year in New York. The American edition being 
as good as exhausted, and having never been extensi\cljr circulated 
on this side of the Atlantic, the present English copyright edition 
is brought out with the full consent of all parties Interested. 

For the ^^erican edition, a new Prefjce and then ArperiJi* 
were written in English by the author. The first had little to do 

with the book itself, it discussed the American Working-CLui. Move- 
ment of the day, and is, therefore, here omitted as irrelevant; the 
second — the original Preface — is largely made use of in the present 
introductory remarks. , 

The state of things described in this book belongs to-^y» 
many respects, to the past, as far as England is cotrferned. Ihoi^ 
not expressly stated in our recognised ircaiisci, it is still * ~ 
of modem Political Economy that the larger the scale on ‘ 
Opitalistic Production iscarrlcdon, the lets can it support ine pc y 
devices of swindling and pilfering which characterise its ea fly *“• * 
The pcttiJL'cgsrg business tricks of the Jk/hsh /cw, the . 

uve ia Europe of commerce in its lowest sugc, those 
servT him so well in his own country, and arc generally pra^ * 
t-hcre, he finds to be out of date and out cf pla..e when i-e J' 
lo Ilimburg or Ikrim; and, again, U,e conunissum agent w a ” 
freo lierlia cr Hamburg, Jew tr Cbriiiaa, after n, 

AUm-hesur Eiebange fir a few menths, finds out i.hat in or-» 
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of hands, the greater the loss and inconvenience caused by every 
conflict beuveen master and men; and thus a new spirit came o\tr 
the masters, especially the large ones, which taught them to avoid 
unnecessary squabbles, to acquiesce in the existence and poaer 
of Trades’ Unions, and finally even to discover in strikes — at oppor- 
tune times — a powerful means to serve their own ends. The laigest 
manufacturers, formerly the leaders of the war against the work- 
ing-class, were now the foremost to preach peace and harmony. And 
for a very good reason. The fact is that all these concessions w 
justice and philanthropy were nothing else but means to accelerate 
the concentration of capital in the hands of the few, for whom the 
niggardly extra extortions of former years had lost all importance 
and had become actual nuisances; and to crush all the quicker and 
all the safer their smaller competitors, who could not make both 
ends meet without such perquisites. Thus the development of produc- 
tion on the basis of ihecapitalisticsystemhas of itself sufficed— at 
least in the leading industries, for in the more unimportant bran^« 
this is far from being the case— to do away with all those 
grievances which aggravated the workman’s fate during its earlier 
stages. And thus it renders more and more evident the great central 
£act that the cause of the miserable condition of the working-class 
is to be sought, not in these minor grievances, but inilKcapiiaUtlit 
system itself. The wage-worker sells to the capitalist his labour- 
force for a certain daily sum. After afew hours’ work he has reproduced 
the value of that sum; but the substance of his contract is that 
he has to work another series of hours to complete his working day; 
and the value he produces during these addiuonal hours of surplus 
labour is surplus value, which cost the capitalist nothing, but 
yet goes into his pocket. That is the basis of the system which tetids 
more and more to split up civilised society into a few Rothschilds 
and Vanderbilts, the owners of all the means of production and 
subsistence, on the one hand, and an immense number of 
workers, the owners of nothing but their labour-force, on the ' 
And that this result is caused, not by this or that scconda^ 
grievance, but by the system itself — this fact has been broug 
out in bold relief by the development of Capitalism m EngUn 


since 1847. ,, , 

Again, the repeated visiutions of cholera, typhus, sma»^ 
and other epidemics have shown the British bourgeois the ur^ 
necessity of sanitation in his towTis and cities, if he wishes 
himself and family from falling vicums to such diseases. Accoru rg 
ly, the most crying abuses described in this book base 1 
appeared or have been made less coospicuouj. , ,*hwart 

introduced or improved, wideavcnucs have been opened t 
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many of the worst “slums" I had to describe. “Little Ireland”* 
had disappeared, and die "Seven Dials”* are next on the list for 
sweeping away. But what of that? Whole districts which in 1844 
I could describe as almost idyllic have now, with the growth of 
the towns, fallen into the same state of dilapidation, discomfort, 
and misery. Only the pigs and the heaps of refuse are no longer 
tolerated. The bourgeoisie have made further progress in the art 
of hiding die distress of the working-class But that, in regard to 
their dwellings, no substantial improvement has taken place is 
amply proved by the Report of the Foy'al Commission “on the 
Housing of the Poor,” 1885. And this is the case, too, in other re- 
spects. Police regulatlonshave been plentiful as blackberries; but 
they can only hedge in the distress of the workers, they cannot 
remove it. 

But while England has thus outgrown the juvenile state of 
capitalist exploitation described by me, other countries have only 
just attained it. France, Gerniany, and especially America, are 
the formidable compeiitots who, at this moment— as foreseen by 
<ns in 1844— are more and more breaking up England's industrial 
tnonopoly. Their manufactures are young as compared w'ltb those 
of England, but increasing at a fat more rapid tate than the latter; 
and, curious enough, they have at this moment arrived at about 
the same phase of development as English manufacture in 1844. 
With rtgaid to America, the parallel is indeed most striking. True, 
the external surroundings in which the working-class is placed in 
America are very difficult, but the same economical laws are at 
■wotk, and the results, if not identical in every respect, must still 
be of Che same order. Hence we find in Amirica the same struggles 
for a shorter working-day, for a legal limitation of the working- 
time, especially of women and children in factories; we find the 
truck-system in full blossom, and the cottage-system, in rural dis- 
tricts, made use of by the “bosses" as a means of domination over 
the workers. When 1 received, -n 1S86, the American papers with 
accounts of the great strike of 12,000 Pennsylvania coal-miners 
in the Connellsville district, I seemed but to read my own descrip- 
tbn of the Korth of England colEcrs’ strike of 1844. The same 
cheating of Uie workpeople by false measure; the same truck-system; 
the same attempt to break the miners' resistance by the capitalists’ 
«st, but crushing, resource — the eviction of the men out of their 
dwellings, the cottages owned by the companies. 


, hclandx In the foities of the mneteezith century one of the inctt 

WTctched workins-cluj district* in Manchester.— £J. 

oetrn Dials, Workcri* quartet m the centre of London. — ES. 
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economical doctrines amongst the ssorkers. E«n strikes, than 
which nothing had been more nefarious up to 1848, were now gradu- 
ally found out to be occasionally tery useful, especially when pro- 
vokedby the masters themsel\es,attheiro«n time. Of the legal enact- 
ments, placing the workman at a lower level or at a disadvantage 
with regard to the master, at least the most revolting were repealed 
And, practically, that hornd ‘People's Charter’ actually became 
the political program of the very manufacturers who had opposed 
it to the last. ‘The Abolition of the Property Qualification’ and 
‘Vote by Ballot* are now the law of the land The Reform Acts of 
1S67 and 1S84 make a near approach to ‘universal suifrage, ’ at 
least such as it now exists in Germany; the Redistribution Bill 
now before Parliament creates ’equal electoral districts’ — on the 
whole not mote unequal than those of Germany, ‘payment of mem- 
bers,' and shorter, if not actually ‘annual Parliaments, ’ are visibly 
looming in the distance— and yet there arc people who say that 
Chartism is dead. 

“The Resolution of 1848, not less than many of its predeces- 
sors, has had strange bedfellows and successors The very people 
who put it down have become, as Karl Marx used to say, its tesu- 
mentary executors. Louis Hapoleon had to create an independent 
and united Italy, Bismarck had to revolutionise Germany and 
to restore Hungarian independence, and the English manufacturers 
had to enact the People Chatter. 

“For England, the clTccts of this domination of the manufactur- 
iog capiulists w-erc at first statiling. Trade revitcJ and extended 
to a degree unheard of even in this cradle of modem industry, the 
piesious astounding creations of steam and machinery dwindled 
into nothing compared with the immense mass of productions of 
the twenty years from 1850 to i8;«>. with the owrwhelming figures 
ofexports and imports, orwealthaccumuUicdm the hands of capital- 
ists and of human working (Mwer concentrated in the large towns. 
The progress was indeed interrupted, as before, by a entis c\eO’ 
ten years, in 1S57 as well as in 1S66; but these revulsions were 
ROW considered as natural, inciitablc cienis, which must be fatal- 
istically submitted to, and which always set ihcmsches right in 
the end. 

“And the condition of the working-class during this period^ 
Thenr was temporary improsTincnl even for the great mass. But 
this improvement alway s was rrdu-xd to the old level by the influx 
of the great body of the unemployed reserve, by the constant lupcrsed* 
mg of hands by new machinery, by the immigration of the agricul* 
tural population, now, too, mote and more superseded by 
Buchines, 
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^ “A permanent improvement can be recognised for t^vo ‘protect 
ed sections only of the workiog-ebss. Firstly, the factory hands 
The fixing by Act of Parliament of their working-day within rela- 
tively rational limits has restored their physical constitution and 
endowed them with a moral superiority, enhanced by their local 
concentration. They are undoubtedly better off than before 1848. 
The best proof is that, outof ten strikes theymake, nine arc protokJ 
by the manufacturers in their own interests, as the only means 
of securing a reduced production. You can never get the masters 
to agree to work ‘shore time,' let manufactured goods be ever so 
unsaleable; but gel thcworkpcople to strike, and the masters shut 
their factories to a man. 

“Secondly, the greatTrades' Unions. They are the organisations 
of those trades in which the labour of grotsn-up men predominates, 
or is alone applicable. Here the competition neither of women anJ 
children nor of machinery has $0 far weakened their organised 
strength. The engineers, thccarpentcrsand joiners, the bricklayen, 
are each of them a power to that extent that, at in the case of the 
brickbyers and brickbyers’ bbourers, they can even successfUllX 
resist the introduction of machinery. That their condition has re* 
markably improved since 1848 there can be no doubt, aoJ the best 
proof of this is in the fact that for more than fifteen years not only 
have their employers been with them, but they with their employers, 
upon exceedingly good terms. They form an aristocracy among 
the working-ebss; they have succeeded in enforcing for ihcnwclves 
a rebtively comfortable position, and they accept it as final. They 
are the model working-men of Alessrs. Ixone I^vi & Giffen. and 
they are very nice people indeed nowadays to deal with, for any 
sensible capitalist in pariicubr and for the whole capitalist clais 


in gencraL 

“Dut as to the great mass of working-people, the state of misery 
and inseemity in which they live now is as low as ever, if not lower. 
The East End of t.ondon is an ever-spreading pool of sugnani 
misery and desobiion, of starvation when out of work, and degrada- 
tion, physical and moral, when us work. And so in all other Urge 
lowTis — abstraction nude of the privileged minority of the 
and »o in tbj smaller towns and in the agricultural disiricu. iW 
bw which reduces the talue of labour power W the 
necessary means of suhsiiuoce, and the oiher Uw whan 

erke, as a rule, to ihenasoraumcf those infaftSt.riuc*i>t* 
<a,e, these Uws act upon shcoi with the irresistible I"rt« i * 
ahtcmaib ccgiae w.hUh crushes ihens between •«> ^ 

-'Hus, ihen, was the pcsiuon created by ihs ins I 
of JI47, and by twenty years cf the ruleo/ thcmaa4.ucti.r//;g cap 
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isis. But thena change came. The crash of iS66 was, indeed, followed 
by a slight and short revival about 1873; but that did not last. 
We did not, indeed, pass through the full crisis at the time it was 
due, in 1877 or 1878; but we haw had, ever since 1876, a chronic 
state of stagnation in all dominant branches of industry’. Neither 
will the full crash come; nor will the period of longed-for prosperity 
to which we used to be entitled before and after it. A dull depression, 
a chronic glut of all markets for all trades, that is what we haw 
been living in for nearly ten years. How is this? 

“The Free Trade theory was based upon one assumption: that 
England was to be the one great manufacturing Centre of an agri- 
cultural world. And the actual fact is that this assumption has 
turned out to be a pure delusion. The conditions of modem industry, 
sttam-powci and machinery, can be established wherever there is 
fuel, especially coals. And other countries besides England — France, 
Belgium, Germany, America, even Russia — haw coals. And the 
people over there did not see the advantage of being turned into 
Irish pauper fanners merely for the greater wealth and glory of 
English capitalists. They set resolutely about manufacturing, 
not only for themselves, but for the rest of the world, and the con- 
sequence is that the manufacturing monopoly enjoyed by England 
for nearly a century is irretrievably broken up. 

“But the manufacturing monopoly of England is the phot of 
the present social system of England. Ewo while that monopoly 
lasted, the markets could not keep pace with the increasing produc- 
tivity of English manufacturers; the decennial crises were the con- 
sequence. And new markets arc getting scarcer ewry day, so much 
so that ewn the Negroes of the Congo are now to be forced into 
the civilisation attendant upon Marchestcr calicos, Statlorjshire 
pottery, and Birmingham hardware, llowwill it be when Commen- 
ts 1 , andespccially American, goods flow m in ewr-incrcasing quanti- 
ties — when the predominaung share, still held by Driush manu- 
facturers, will toome reduced from year to year? Answer, 1 -rce 
Trade, thou universal panaccal 

*I am not the first to point this out. Already in 1883, at the 
Southport m«iing of the British Association, Mr. Inglis I'sigrave, 
the President of the Economic section, stated plainly that 'ibc days 
of great trade profits in England were o\ef, and there was a pause 
In the progress of sewral great branches of indusmal labour. Tf>t 
Coioifry wif/j cJtmu bt UiJ to to tnicrtKf the neiffrcgutine uo:t.‘ 

‘But what is to be the consequence? Capitalist production 
coRBor Slop. It must go on increasing and capatiding, or it must 
me. E\en now the mere reducuon of CegUnd's lion’s share in the 
supply of the world’s markeu means sugsaiion, distress, excess cf 
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"A permanent improvement can be recognised for two 
cd’ sections only of the wocking-chss. Firstly, the factory ha 
The fixing by Act of Parliament of their working-day within : 
lively rational limits has restored their physical constitution 
endowed them with a moral superiority, enhanced by their I 
concentration. They arc undoubtedly better off than before r 
The best proof is that, out often strikes they make, nine are prow 
by the manufacturers in their own interests, as the only o£ 
of securing a reduced production. You can never get the mas 
to agree to work ‘short time,' let manufactured goods be crti 
unsaleable; but get the workpeople to strike, and the nastets s 
their factories to a man. 

“Secondly, the greatTrades* Unions. They are the orgaaiati' 
of those trades in which the labour of grensit-up men predonunai 
or is alone applicable. Here the competition neither of 
children nor of machinery has so far weakened their orpeii 
strength. The engineers, the carpenters and joiners, the bnekuje 
are each of them a power to that extent that, as in the case oft 
bricklayers and bricklayers’ labourers, they can even succeMia 
resist the introduction of machinery. That their condition MJJ 
markably improved since 1848 there can be no doubt, apd the W 
proof of this is in the fact that for more than fifteen je*” “ 
have their emplojers been with them, but they tvith tlieite®P“l 
upon exceedingly good terms. They form an aristocracy am _ 
the working-class; they have succeeded in enfoteix^ 
a relatively comfortable position, and they accept it as finsL ^ 
are the model working-men of Messrs. Leone Levi & Gm«i> 
they are very nice people indeed nowadays to deal .1,5 

sensible capitalist in particular and for the whole capitalist 


in general. nffnisetj 

“But as to the great mass of working-people, the state 01 w 


BUV as 10 me gica* mass v* 

and insecurity in which they live now is as low as ewr, “ jjj| 
The East End of London is an ever-spreading pool of stagn 


misery ana aesoiaxion, 01 sw«vauon wnen out oi th^r larre 

lion, physical and moral, when in work. And so in all 0 

towns — abstraction made of the privileged minority of the 

and so in the smaller towns and in the agricultural 

law which reduces the of labour power to the v-a 

necessary means of subsistence, and the other law 

ils average price, as a rule, to the minimum of those . of jn 

ence, these laws act upon them with the itrcsisubie i 
automatic engine which crushes them between its ‘ policy 

“This, then, was the position created by the Free ire y^. 
of J847, and by twenty years of the rule of the manufactuneg 
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anJ even more than thcaciualprogress Socialism has made in Eng- 
land generally, that is the rcMvalof the East End ofLondon That 
immense haunt of misery is no longer the stagnant pool it was six 
}xars ago. It has shaken off iu torpid despair, has returned to life, 
and has become the home of what is called the “Kew Unionism," 
that is to say, of the organisation of the great mass of “unskilled" 
workers. This organisation may to a great extent adopt the form 
of the old Unions of “ikillcd" wotVxrs but it is essentially diRcrcnt 
in characur. The old Unions preserve the traditions of the time 
when they were founded, and look upon the wages system as a once- 
for-all established, final fact, which they at best can modify in 
the interest of their members. The new Unions were founded at 
a lime when the faith in the eternity of the wages system w-as severely 
shaken; their founders and promoters were Socialists either con- 
sciously or by feeling; the masses, whose adhesion gave them strength, 
were rough, neglected, looked down upon by the workmg-class 
aristocracy; but they had this immense advantage, that thetr mtttds 
tt<Tt lirgtn sot/, entirely free from the inherited “respectable" bour- 
geois prejudices which hampered the brains of the better situated 
“old" Unionists. And thus we sec now these new Union* taking the 
lead of the working-class movement generally, and more and mote 
taking In tow the rich and proud “old" Unions. 

Undoubtedly, the East Endets have committed colossal blun- 
ders; $0 have their predecessors, and so do the doctrinaire Socialists 
who pooh-pooh them. A large class, like a great nation, never learns 
belter or quicker than by undergoing the consequences of its own 
mistakes, And for all the fault* committed in past, present and 
future, the revival of the East End of London remains one of the 
greatest and most fruitful facts of this /in d* siecle, and glad and 
proud I am to have lived to sec it. 

F. Engels 

Iiauuy mb, 1892! 


Viiiiea by Engels lot the Eoglisb 
Mition, published m London in 
1892. of his book. The Condifiwi 
«/ Iht Wcrkwi-Clasi <n fng/aod 

in iSh 


Printed according to the text of 
the 1892 edition 
Written in English 


_ bu Preface (0 the second German edition of The Conditson of the Work- 
'p^,f England in tSgf Engels quoted a passage from the above English 

*nd then added the following in ctasclustoni 
r-.». 1’”“ * Wrote the above, six moiltha ago, the English working-class move- 
again made a big step forward. The parliamentary elections which 
place the other day have given tomal notice to both official parties, the 
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capital here, cxccssofuncmploj-cd workpeople there. MThat wilHtbe 
«hcn the Increase of) catty production i» brought to a complete smp? 

"Here 15 the vulnerable pbcc, ihehcci of Achilles, for capitalistic 
production. Its scry basis is the necessity of constant expansion, 
and this constant expansion now becomes impossible. It ends in 
u deadlock. livery year England is brought nearer face to face with 
the question: either the country must go to pieces, or capitalist 
production must. Which is it to be? 

"And the working-class? If c\-cn under the unparalleled commer- 
cial and industrial expansion, from 184S to 1866, they have had 
to undergo such miscry;if even thenthegreat bulkof them experienced 
at best but a temporary improvement of their condition, while 
only a small, privileged, ‘protected’ minority w-as permanently 
benefited, what w-ili it be when this dazzling period is brought 
finally to a closcj when the present dreary stagnation shall not 
only become intensified, but this, its intensified condition, 
become the permanent and normal state of English trade? 

“The truth is this: during the period of England's industrial 
monopoly the English working-class have, to a cemin extent, shared 
in the benefits of the monopoly. These benefits were very une- 
qually parcelled out amongst them; the privileged minority pocket- 
ed most, but even the great mass had, at least, a temporary share 
now and then. And that is the reason why, since the djing-out of 
Owenism, there has been no Socialism in England. With the break- 
do>vn of that monopoly, the English working-class will lose that 
privileged position; it will find itself generally — the pfivile^d 
and leading minority not excepted— on a level with its fellow wore- 
ers abroad. And that is the reason why there will be Socialism again 


in England.” 

To this statement of the case, as that case appeared to me m 
1885, I have but little to add. Needless to say that to-day there is 
indeed “Socialism again in England,” and plenty of it-^^ialism 
of all shades: Socialism conscious and unconscious. Socialism pro- 
saic and poetic. Socialism of the working-class and of the 
class, for, verily, that abomination of abominations, Socia s > 
has not only become respectable, but has actually doiwd e\M s 
dress and lounges lazily on drawing-room causeuses. 
the incurable fickleness of that terrible despot of ‘‘society, . . 
class public opinion, and once more justifies the contempt in ' 
we Socialists of a past generation always held that public ‘ 

At the same time we have no reason to grumble at the s>mp 


itselfv 

What I consider far more important 
among bourgeois circles of affecting a 


than this momentary fashiMi 
mild dilution of Socialism, 
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and cv-cn more than the actual pn^ttss Socialism has made in Eng- 
land gcnetally, that is the revix-alof the East End ofLondon That 
immense haunt of misery is no longer the stagnant pool it was six 
)-can ago. It lias shaken olT its torpid despair, has returned to hfe, 
and has become the home of uhai is called the “Kew Unionism." 
that it to say, of the organisation of the great mass of “unskilled" 
ft-orkers. This organisation may to a great extent adopt the form 
of the old Unions of “skilled" \torkcrs but it is essentially different 
in character. The old Unions preserve the traditions of the time 
uhen they were founded, and look upon the uages system as a once- 
for-all established, final fact, uhich they at best can modify in 
the interest of their members. The new Unions were founded at 
a timeuhen the faith in the cicmiiy of the wages system u-assescrely 
shaken; their founders and promoters were Socialists cither con- 
sciously or by feeling; the masses, whose adhesion gave them strength, 
Mre rough, neglected, looked down upon by the working-class 
aristocracy; but they had this immense adsantage, that ilietr mtfuJi 
were virgin $otl, entirely free from the inherited “respectable" bour- 
grois prejudices which hatopered the brains of the better situated 
“old* Unionists. And thus we see now these new Unions taking the 
lead of the working-class movement generally, and more and more 
t*kirg in tow the rich and proud “old" Unions. 

Undoubtedly, the East ^ders have committed colossal blun- 
tlera; so has-e thclrprcdccessor$,andso do the doctrinaire Socialists 
uho pooh-pooh them. A large class, like a great nation, never learns 
better Of quicker than by undergoing the consequences of its own 
mistakes. And for all the faults committed in past, present and 
future, the revival of the East End of London remains one of the 
greatest and most fruitful facts of this /in de tticU, and glad and 
proud I am to have lived to sec it, 

F. Engels 

liouary nth, 1891* 

by Engeli for the English Printed according to the text of 
Union, published in London 10 the 189a eduion 

Wnllca m English 

y the Wothini-Clasi in England 
in st4i 


In his Preface to the second German edition of The Condition of the Work^ 
Glais in England in 1844 Engela quoted a paaiage ftom the above English 
* ® then added the following m ^Delusion; 

Since 1 wrote the abovc.tixmootbt ago, the English working-class move- 
1 * ®8»in made a big step forward, llw parhamentaiy elections which 
look place the other day have given formal notice to both otDcial parties, the 
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capital here, excess of unemployed workpeople there. What wtlihlf 
when the increase of yearly production is brought to a complete 
“Here is the vulnerable place, the heel of Achilles, for capitabu 
production. Its very basts is tlw necessity of constant cxpaBSJMi 
and this constant expansion now becomes impossible. It ccihiii 
a deadlock- Every year England is brought nearer face to faccvitl 
the question: either the country must go to pieces, or capiul-^ 
production must. Which is it to be? 

“And the working-class? If even under the unparalleled con®''" 
cial and industrial expansion, from 1848 to i865, they ba« tcsj 
to undergo such miseryjif even then thegreal bulk of them e^fif®^“ 
at best but a temporary improvement of their condition. 
Only a small, privile^d, ‘protected’ minority was 
benefited, what will it be when this dazzling period i* broup 
finally to a closei when the present dreary stagnation stall a® 
only become intensified, but this, its intensified condition. 
become the permanent and normal state of English , 

“The truth is this: during the period of England s 1 
monopoly the English working-class have, to a certain extent. sM 
in the benefits of the monopoly. These benefits were vtty 
qually parcelled out amongst them; the privileged minority 
ed most, but even the great mass had, at least, a * . ef 

now and then. And that is the reason why, since the 
Owctiism, there has been no Socialism in England. Wltl> ^ ® jwn 
down of that monopoly, the English working-class wjll 1?*,. 
privileged position: it will find itself gcnerally-j-thc prl' 
and leading minority not excepted — on a level with its 15“°^ 
ers abroad. And that is the reason why there will be Socialise h 
in England.” j mmeif 

To this statement of the case, as that case appcarea jj 
1885, I have but little to add. Needless to say that 
indeed “Socialism again in England," and plenty of it-^^. 
of all shades: Socialism conscious and unconscious, 
saic and poetic, Socialism of the working-class and of '*1 .jjjjjn, 
class, for, verily, that abomination of , ,,tnir< 

has not only become respectable, but has actually jha»» 

dress and lounges lazily on drawing-room caustutH; * -midJk' 
the incurable fickleness of that terrible despot of “society. 
class public opinion, and once more j'usiifies the opinion 

wc Socialbts of a past genesation always held that puo ‘ * _iis» 
At the same time we have no reason to grumble at tn > 

itself. . «,arvft»bioa 

What I consider far more important than this momen 
among bourgeois circles of aflecting a mild diluiiou 0 
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THE PEVS.ViNT QUESTION 
LN FILVNCE .VND CEJIM.VNY 

The bourgeoi| anj reactionary partict frrratly nrnJer uhy 
^r>uherc among SocialUu the peaunt qurttion ha» row tuJJcnIy 
been placed upon the order of the day What thr > thouU Iv uonJtr* 
>ng at| by rights, is that this hatnotb^n done lorp ago I tx'm ire land 
toSieiJy, from Andalusia (o Kustsa and Uulgana. i)se peaunt is a 
ttryessmiialfactor of the population. production and pob tics I power 
Only two regions of Western Europe form an eurpijon la Oreat 
isriiaio proper big landed estates and large-scale agriculture liave 
totally displaced the self-suppotung peaunt. in I’rusua east if 
the Elbe the umc process haa been going on for crntuncs. here uo 
the peaunt it being increasingly ‘turoed out* or at least rcr.-somw- 
■lly ifid politically farced into the baelgrvunJ 

The pcaaant bat to far bigely numfcsird himself as a futit 
®f political power only by hit apathy, which has its owti la the 
•MlstJon of rustic Lfe. This apathy on the pan of the grtal cjsst 
of the pi’pulation is the strongest pillaroot only of the pail.a-mco* 
^ry co^pijon in I’arit and Home but also of Uuvusn dofxiii-m 
Y* ‘t i* by no meant insuperable Since the rise cf ilie wvtVjRg- 
t“ss moiemcnt in Vl'cstem tun'pe, pamcuUily la timie p*ns 
’‘here small peauntholdings pred..-aiJnate,it has not Uea ptn.c* 
ulaily sjiaigui; fof jhe bourgeoisie to rendtr the s.kitlat wciUrs 
suipKious and odious m the cueds of the peauats as punucrt. 1 . as 
'‘1'^ »aal to ’divide up.’ as Ury, greed » cut dwrilus wf.o 
^'7 *•'* the pR'peny cf iJ.c peaur.ts The harj s.kuLi'v.c 

iriuoRS cf the Ibvolutioaof I'ebn-ary »R*S weit rspidly d.i;» wd 
by Utc reactionary btllots of the I rrjwh peasantry . tl< pis wet. 
'‘strd peace cf mind, dug up fiv>sihit treasurtd emsi ru s the 
t'fNspoleoa, the emperor of the peaur.ts, tr.d sreaud tlrf 
Umpire. VL'e all Lnoir whai this eje l:sl cf ii.e ;«ssai’.s 
^‘^st the people uf I rses-e; it at tull s— ciir.g {.".ia lU sJUJiuaih. 
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Coaseivatires and the Liberals, that both of them t^'ould thereafter hare to 
reckon with a third party, the workers* party. “Hiij workers' party is only juit 
being formed; its elements are still occupied with casting off traditional fft/> 
udices of esery sort— bourgeois, old trade-unionist and even doctiintitc* 
Socialist— so that they may finally be able to get together on a basis comuoo 
to all of them. And >et the instinct to unite which they followed was ilrttJl 
so great that it produced election results hitherto unheard-of in England, la 
London two workers stood for election, and openly as Socialists at that; tht 
Libersis did not dare to put up their own menagiinii ihem sn<4 the two Social- 
ists won by orcfwhelming and unexpected miioriilcs. In Mlddicsbrougb 
a workers' candidate contested a seat with a Liberal and a Conscrvaiite sad 
was elected^in spite of the two, on the other band, the new workers' caodUsici 
who had made ccenpacti with (he Liberals failed hopelciily of election, with 
the exception of a single one. Among the former to-called workers' tepivseats* 
lives, that is, those people who arc forgiven their being members of ihe witk* 
ing class because they themselves would like to drown their quality of being 
workers in the ocean of their liberalism, Henry UrosJhurit. the mosilmpor' 

lani representative of the oM uQiooism. was completely snowed under beesuss 

he came out agauut the eight-hour day. In two Ctssgow, one Salford sod 
several other conititvieneies. indepcnJeni workeis' candidates tan igsliul 
candidates of both the old parties They were beaten, but so weir tbe Dbciil 
eaadidatei. In shv'rt. in a number of big city and Industrial cuniiiiu(i)«.lei tbs 
wurkcii have deflnicely severed alt ties with the two old panics and thus l•.l>lltcd 
direct or inditeei successes beyond anything witnciseJ in any previous 
election. And boundless is the |oy thereof among the working people, Fvd Ibe 
first lime they hate i«a and felt what they can achleva by using inelr eulitiga 
in the laietci: of iheit elssa The apell which the supetsiiliuut belie! in la* 
'great Liberal Fatty' cast over the Cngtisb wurhers for atmoit *0 yest* is 
brokra. llvey have seen by Jini of aitlking examples that they, the woiscrii 
are the Jesjsjve ptnxt la icgland it they only warn lo and know wlist IMF 
want, and the elcfcii^jos of i»9J masked the beginning of suih knowing and 
wanting The Cociir.ental wioskets* movement will taka care of iht test. Of 
theu farther su^vesscs the Germans and the Fientb, who ari already so Dumej* 
ously represented in their I'stliamcnts and local councils, will keep 
tf caoUtiMS tf the Lsglids going at a ijuiie adcquaie pace. i\od if In ^ 
very distant fuiara it ay peart that chit new FarliamenI cannot gel anywnc^ 
vruS At/ Gladstone, arid .VJr <y>aJa(on« rannol gel anywhere wnh ihia 
eaent, lia Lcgiish wurkcri' party will suiely be lulflkienily CKiisiituicJ lo I' ' 
aax casty f,-.! to the aetsaw v< ik« two old parlies, who ha** Ixers •'^‘*“7''^ 
ca^h vite* m tha govcruneni and by ihia very meaiia peifelualing ih* ruw 
ih* bvii,rgcoa.a.'— LJ 
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ratters and day labourers, and in between small and middle peasants 
in relatively unimportant and steadily <kcreasin£ proporuon 

In central Germany all these forms of production and ouncrsbip 
are found mixed in various proportions, depending upon the locality, 
vvithout the decided prevalence of any particular form over a large 
area. 

Besides there are localities varying in extent where the arable 
land owned or rented is insufficient to provide for the subsistence of 
the family, bi^t can serve only as the ^sis for operating a domestic 
industry and enabling the latter to pay the otherwise incomprehen- 
sibly low wages that ensure the steady sale of its products despite 
all foreign competition. 

Viliich of these subdivisions of the rural population can be won 
over by the Social-Democratic Party* We, of course, invTstigatc this 
question only in broad outlinci w-e single out only clear-cut forms 
We lack space to give consideration to intermediate stages and 
mixed rural populations. 

Let us begin with the small peasant Not only is he, of all peas- 
uiu, the most important for Western Europe id general, but be is 
Also the critical case that decides the entire question Once we bavt 
clarified in our minds our attitude to the small peasant we bave 
all the data needed to determine our stand relative to the other 
constituent parts of the rural population. 

By small peasant we mean here the owner or tenant— particular!) 

formcr-^f a patch of land no bigger, as a rule, than he and his 
family can till, and no smaller thait can sustain the famit) This 
tmall peasant, fust like the small bandicrafuman, is therefore a 
toiler who differs from the modem proletarian in that be still pos- 
sesses his instruments of labour, hence a survival of a past mode 
of production. There is a threefold d.flVrencc between bun and his 
ancestor, the serf, bondmanor,quitccxcrpiionany, the free peasant 
liable to rent and feudal services. First, in that the French Hevolu- 
ijon freed him from the feudal services and dues that he owed to 
the landlord and in the majoriiy of cases, at least on the left bank 
t>‘ the Rhine, assigned his peasant farm to bim at his own free pri’p- 
'tty. Secondly, m that be lost the protection of and the right to 
J^rticipate in the sclf-administcHitg mark community, and hcrarc 
his share in the emoluments of the former cosunon mark The com- 
hiao mark was whisked away partly by the erstwhile feudal lord and 
panly by enlightened bureaucratic legislation pattcrr.eJ after Ko- 
tnan law. This deprives the small peasant cf modem times cf the 
possibility of feeding his draft animals without bu}ir.g Joddcr.Eco- 
nottucally, bowevxr, the loss of the cisolucients derived fica the 
thark by far outweighs the bcsc^ts accru-ng fica the abohuca 
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But much has changed since then. The dewJopment of the caj 
italist form of production has cut the lifestrings of small produc 
lion in agriculture; small production is irretriembly goingto lac 
and ruin. Competitors in North and South America and in India 
too> have swamped the European market with their cheap grain, s) 
cheap that no domestic producer can compete with it. The big land 
lords and small peasants alike see min staring them in the face. AH' 
since they are both owners of land and country folk, the big land 
lords assume the role of champions of the intcrcstsofthesmallpeas 
ants, and the small peasants by and large accept him as such 
Meanwhile a powerful socialist workers’ party has sprung uj 
and developed in the West. The obscure presentiments and feeling: 
dating back to the February Revolution have become clarifiedani: 
acquired the broader and deeper scope of a program that meet: 
all scientific requirements and contains definite^ngible demands; 
and a steadily growing number of Socialist deputies fight for these 
demands in the German, French and Belgian parliaments. The con- 
quest of political poo'er by the Socialist Party has become amatter 
of the not too distant future. But inorder toconquerpolilieal pow- 
er this party must first go from the towns to the countij-, must 
become a power in the countryside. This party, which has an ad- 
\-antage over all others in that it possesses a clear insight into the 
interconnections between economic causes and political tffecis and 
long ago descried the tvolf in the sheep’s clothing of the b:g Jacd- 
lord, ^at importunate friend of the peasant— may this party calmly 
leas'e the doomed peasant in the bands of his false protectors unu 
he has been transformed from a passi« into aa’activc oppenent o 
the industrial workers? This brings us right into the thick of th 
peasant question. 


The rural population to which we can address ourselves ccaB*|* 
of quite difi'erent parts, which vary greatly with the various lep 
In the West of Germany, as in France and Belgium, there 
vails the small-scale cultivation of small-holding 
majority of whom own and the minority of whom rent their pa 


^"^thc Northwest— in Lower Saxony and Scblcswig-I^l^*^ 
we have a preponderance of big and middle peasanu w 
do without male and female lann tervanu and even day Ubouit 


The same is true of part of Bavana. ^ 

- - - f ih= Elbe in -MtcUcobure 


In Prussia east of me moc K 

lesion of bis Unded esntes and lerse-ieale euluianon mUi b.n.d. 
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On behalf of the small peasants, with special consideration for 
tenant farmers, the program demands: the acquisition of farm machin- 
ery by the community to be leased at cost price to the peasants; 
the formation of peasant cooperatives for the purchase of manure, 
drainpipes, seed, etc., and for the sale of the produce; abolition of 
the real estate transfer tax if the value involved does not exceed 
5,000 francs; arbitration commissions on rfic Irish pattern to reduce 
exorbitant rentals and compensate quitting tenant farmers and share 
^PP^fs {metayers) for appreciation of the land due to them; repeal 
of Article 2,102 of theCiviICode which allows a landlord to distrain 
on the Crop, and the abolition of the right of creditors to levy on grow- 
ing crops; exemption from levy and distraint of a definite amount 
of farm implements and of the crop, seed, manure, draft animals, 
in short, whatever is indispensable to the peasant for carrying on his 
business; revision of the general cadaster, which has long been out 
of date, and until such time a local revision in each community; 

free instruction for adults in farming, and agricultural test 
stations. 

As we see, the demands made in the interests of the peasants — 
those made in the interests of the workers do not concern us here for 
the time being^re not very far>reaching. Part of them have al- 
ptdy been realized elsewhere. The tenants’ arbitration courts fol- 
low the Irish prototype by express mention. Peasant cooperatives 
already exist in the Rhine provinces. The revision of the cadastes 
has been a constant pious wish of all liberals and even bureaucrats 
Uiroughout V^'estern Europe. The other points, too, could be earned 
into effect without any substantial impairment of the existing capi- 
^lisi order. So much simply in characterization of the program. 
No reproach is intended: quite the contrary. 

The Party did such a good business wiUi this program among the 
Peasants in the most diverse parts of France that — since appetite 
comes with eating— one felt constrained to suit it still more to their 
taste. It was felt, however, that this uxiuid be treading on dangerous 
ground. How was the peasant to be helped, not the peasant as a fu- 
ture proletarian but as a present preprietor, without violating the 
“t'C principles of the general socialist program? In order to meet 
fhis objection the new practical proposals wxre prefaced by a thcoiet- 
ical preamble, which seeks to prove that it is in keeping viith the 
principles ofSocialism to protect small-peasant properly from destruc- 
tion by the capitalist mode of production although one is perfectly 
that this destruction is inevitable. Let us now examine more 
wsely this preamble as well as the demands themselves, which were 
Nantes Congress in September of this year, 
preamble begins as follows: 
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of fcuilil services. The niunber ofpemnis imMe to keep dnftani- 
maU of their own is steadily incRasing. Thirdly, the peasant of 
today has lost half of his former productive activity. Pormeriy iw 
and his family produced, from raw material he had made himself, 
the greater part of the industrial products that he needed; the rest 
of what he required was supplied by village neighbours who plied 
& trade in addition to farming and were paid mostly in ariictoof 
exchange or in reciprocal services. The family, and still more the 
village, was scif'sufiicicnt, produced almost everything it needed. 
It was natural economy almost unalloyed; almost no money was neces- 
sary. Capitalist production put an end to this by its money economy 
and large-scale industry. But if the mark emoluments represented 
one of the basic conditions of his existence, his industrial side line 
was another. And thus the peasant sinks ever lowTr. Taxes, crop 
failures, partitions among heirs and litigation drive one peasant 
after another into the arms of the usurer; the indebtedness becomes 
more and more general and steadily increases in amount in each 
case— in brief, our small peasant, like every other survival of» 
past mode of production, is hopelessly doomed. He is a future 
proletarian. 

As such he ought to lend a ready ear to socialist propaganda, 
But he is prevented from doing so for the lime being by his deep- 
rooted sense of property. The more difficult it is for him to defend 
his endangered patch of land the more desperately he clings to it, 
the more he regards the Social-Democrats, who speak of transferring 
landed property to the whole of society, as just as dangerous a foe 
as the usurer and lawyer. How is the Social-Democracy to orercomc 
this prejudice? What can it offer to the doomedsmallpcasani without 
becoming untrue to itselP 

Here we find a practical point of support in the agranan pro“ 
gram of the French Socialists of the Marxian trend, a 
which is the more noteworthy as it comes from the classical land o 
small peasant economy. . 

The Marseilles Congress of 1892 adopted the first agranm 
gram of the Party. It demands forpropcriyless rural tocrAcrf (ms 
to say, day labourers and hinds): minimum wages fixed by , 

ions and community councils; rural trade courts consisung p . 
workers; prohibition of the sale of common land; 
of public domain land to communities which are to rent all this u » 
whether owned by them or rented, to associations .L.- 

families of farm labourers for comatoa cultivation, 
that the employment of wage workers be prohibited and “ 
communities exercise control; old-age and invalid pensions, 
defrayed by means of a special tax on big landed estates. 
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Oa behalf of the small peasants, with special consideration for 
tenant farmers, the program demands, the Acquisition of farm machin- 
ery by the community to be leased at cost price to the peasants, 
the formation of peasant cooperatives for the purchase of manure, 
drainpipes, seed, etc., and for the sale of the produce; abolition of 
the real estate transfer tax if the value involved does not exceed 
5,000 francs; arbitration commissions on the Irish pattern to reduce 
exorbitant rentals and compensate quittii^ tenant farmers and share 
croppers {metayers) for appreciation of the land due to them; repeal 
of Article 2,102 of the Civil Code uhidi allows a landlord to distrain 
on the crop, and the abolition ofthe right of creditors to levy on grow- 
ing crops; exemption from levy and distraint of a dehniie amount 
of farm implements and of the crop, seed, manure, draft animals, 
in short, whatever is indispensable to the peasant for carrying on his 
business; revision of the general cadaster, which has long been out 
of date, and until such time a local revision in each community; 
lastly, free instruction for adults in fanning, and agricultural test 
stations. 

As we see, the demands made in (he interests of the peasants— 
those made In the interests of the workers do not concern us here for 
the time being~«re not very far-reacbii^. Part of them have al- 
ready been realized elsewhere. The tenants' arbitration courts fol- 
the Irish prototype by express mention. Peasant cooperatives 
already exist in the Rhine provinces. The revision of the cadastes 
has been a constant pious wish of all liberals and even bureaucrats 
throughout Western Europe. The other points, too, could be earned 
into effect without any substantial impairment of the existing capi> 
^list order. So much simply in characterization of the program. 
No reproach is intended; quite the contrary. 

The Party did such a good business with this program among the 
peasants in the most diverse pans of France that — since appetite 
comes with eating^ine felt constrained to suit it still more to their 
taste. It was felt, however, that this wt>uld be treading oa dangerous 
ground. How was the peasant to be helped, not the peasant as a fu- 
ture proletarian but as a present proprietor, without violating the 
Msic principles of the general socialist program? In order to meet 
uvis objection the new practical proposals were prefaced by a theoret- 
ical preamble, which seeks to prove that it is in keeping with the 
principles ofSocialisat to protect small-peasant property from destruc- 
tion by the capitalist mode of production although one is perfectly 
aw-are that this destruction is inevitable. Let us now examine more 
closely this preamble as well as the demands themselves, which were 
ajo^d by ibc Xantes Congress in ^tember of this jwf. 
preamble begins as follows: 
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“Whereas according to the tenns of the general program of the 
Party producers can be free only in so far as they are in possessioa 
of the means of production; 

“Whereas in the sphere of industry these means of producuon 
have already reached such a degree of capitalist centralization that 
they can be restored to the producers only in collective or social 
form, but in the sphere of agriculture — atleast in present-day Fnmce 
— this is by no means the case, the means of production, namely, 
the land, being in very many localities still in tlte hands of the pro- 
ducers themselves as their individual possession; 

“Whereas even if this state of affairs characterized by smaJJ- 
holding ownership is irretrievably doomed {e$t faialemeni appelii 
disparaiire), still it is not for Socialism to hasten this doom, as its 
task does not consist in separating property from labour but, on the 
contrary, in uniting both of these ihetors of all production by placing 
them in the same hands, factors the separation of which enuiU the 
servitude and poverty of the workers reduced to proletarians; 

“Whereas, on the one hand, it is the duty of Socialism to put 
agricultural proletarians again in possession— collective or social 
in form— <tf the great domains after expropriating their present /die 
owners, it is, on the other hand, no less its imperative duty to main* 
tain the peasants themselves tilling their patches of land in possci'' 
sion of the same as against the Ask, the usurer and the encroachments 


of the newly arisen big landlords; 

“Whereas it is expedient to extend this protection also to the 
producers who as tenants of share croppers (iniiaycrs) cultivate 
the land owned by others and who, if they exploit day labourers, arc 
to a certain extent compelled to do so because of the exploitation 
to which they themselves ate sub/ecred — 

“Therefore the Workers* Party— which unlike the anafchjsu 
does not count on an increase and spread of poverty for the tranriot- 
roation of the social order but expects bbour and society in KCnera 
to be emancipated only by the organization and concerted effort*® 
the workers of both country and town, by their taking 
the government and legisbuon — has adopted the following 
program in order thereby to bring together all the elements of rw 
production, all occupations vsbich by virtue of various . . 
titles utilize the national soil, to wage an identical struggle 
the common foe: bnd-owning feudalism.* 

Now for a closer examination of these “whereases.* 

To begin with, the lutemeni in the Trench program ‘hat »= 
dom of the producer* presuppose* the possession of 
production must be supplemented by those inunedjaieiy 
that the possession of the means of pruduetion i* pombleoai/m 
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fonss: either as Individual possession, which form nev-er and nowhere 
existed for the producers in genetal, and is daily being made more 
imposible by industrial progress; or as common possession, a form the 
material and intellectual precondttiocs of which have ^en estab- 
lished by the development of capitalist society itself; that there- 
fore taking collective possession of the means of preduction must 
be fought ibr by all means at the disposal of the proletariat. 

The common possession of the means of production is thus 
Kt forth here as the sole ptincipal goal to be striven for, Not only in 
industry, where the ground has already been prepared, but in gen- 
eral, hence also in agriculture. According to the program individual 
possession never and nowhere obtained generally for all producers; 
for that very reason and because industrial progress removes it any- 
^w, Socialism is not interested in maintaining but rather in remov- 
ing it; because where it exists and in so far as it exists itmakescom- 
mon possession impossible. Once we cite the pre-grrm in support of 
our contention we roust cite the entire program, which considerably 
wodifies the preposition quoted in Nantes; for it males the general 
mtUirical truth expressed in it dependent upon the conditions under 
vhich alone it can remain a truth today in 'X'esicm Europe and 
North America, 

Possession of the means of production by the individual produc- 
ots nowadays no longer grants these producers rtal fret dcm. Handi- 
tiaft has already been ruined in the cities, in metropolises like Lon- 
don it has already disappeared entirely, having been superseded by 
“rgC'Scale industry, the sweatshop system and misetable bunglers 
ftho thrive on bankruptcy. The self-supporting small peasant is 
^ither in the safe possession of his tiny patch of land nor is he free. 
Hr as well as his house, his fannstrad and his few helds belong to 
we usurer; his lisThhood is more unocruin than that of the prole ta- 
•^*n, who at least does have tranquil days now and then, which is 
newr the case with the eternally lortuitddebt slai-c. Strike out Ar- 
ucle 2,102 of the Civil Code, provide by law that a definite amount 
^a peasant’s farm implements, cattle, etc., shall be exempt from 
}*'y and distraint; >et you cannot ensure him against an emergency 
^ which he is compelled to sell hU cattle •voluntarily," in which 
r must sign himself away body and soul to the usurer and be glad 
^ set a reprieve. Your attempt to protect the small peasant in his 
^peny docs not protect his liberty but only the particular form of 
I servitude; it prolongs a situation tnwhich be can neither live nor 
ri It IS, therefore, entirely out of place here to cite the fiat para- 
Paj^of your program as authority for your contention. 

- preamble states that in present-day France the meaits of 
productioa, that is, the land, is in «ry many localities still in the 
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hands of individuaJ producers as ihejr indivldusl posscssioni tbst, 
however, it is not the task of Socialism to separate property from la* 
hour, but, on the contrary, to unite these two factors of ail producucfl 
by placing them in the same hands. As has already been pointed out, 
the bttcr in thisgencrai form is by no means the task of Socialim 
The latter 's task is rather only to transfer the means of production 
to the producers as their cammon pottestton. As soon as n't lose sight 
of this the above statement becomes directly misleading in that it 
implies that it is the mission of Socialism toconvxrtlhepitsentsbani 
property of the small peasant in his fields into real property, that 
is to say, to convert the small tenant into an owner and the indebted 
owner into a debtless owner. Undoubtedly Socialism is interested 
to see that the false semblance of peasant property should disap' 
pear, but not in this manner. 

At any rate we have now got so far that the preamble 
can straightfonvardly declare it to be the duty of Socialism, indeed, 
its imperative duty, ’‘to maintain the peasants themselves tilling 
their patches of land in possession of the same as against the fisk» 
the usurer and the encroachments of the newly arisen big landlords. 
The preamble thus imposes upon Socialism the imperative duty w 
carry out something which it had declared to be impossible in the 
preceding paragraph. It charges it to “maintain” the smaU-holding 
ownership of the peasants although it itself states that this form ol 
ownership is “irretrievably doomed.” What are the fisk, the usurer 
and the newly arisen big landlords if not the instruments by means 
of which capitalist production brings about this inevitable doom- 
What means “Socialism” is to employ to protect the peasancsgains 


this trinity we shall sec below. , 

But not only the small peasant is to be protectediohisproperty. 
It is likewise “expedient to extend this protection also to 
ducers who as tenants or share croppers (metayers) cultivate 
owned by others and who, if they exploit day labourers, are 
certain extent compelled to do so because of the exploitauon to , 
they themselves are subjected." Here we are entering upon 
that is passing strange. Socialism is particularly opposed to 
ploitation of wage labour. And here it is declared to be the i 
tive duty of Socialism to protect the French tenantt whra ^ 
ploit day labourers," as the text literally states/ And 
they are compelled to do so to a certain extent “by the explo 
to which they themselves are sufaiected"l are on 

How easy and pleasant it is to keep on coasung once y. 

the tohoggan slidel When now tbe big and 

many come to ask the French Socialists to mtcrcMe ^ Party 
man Party Executive to get the Gpman Social-Democ 
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to protect them in the exploitation of their male and female farm 
servants, citing in support of their contention the “exploitation to 
which they themselves are subiected” by usurers, tax collectors, 
grain speculators and cattle dealers, what will they answer? What 
guarantee have they that our agrarian big landlords will not send 
^em Count Kanitz (as he alsosubmitteda proposal like theirs provid- 
ing for a state monopoly of grain importation) and likewise ask for 
socialist proiectionoftheir exploitation of the rural workers, citing in 
support “the exploitation to which they themselves are subjected" 
by stockjobbers, money lendersand grain speculators? 

Let us say here at the outset that the intentions of our French 
friends ate not as bad as one would suppose. The above sentence, we 
are told, is intended to cover only a quite special case, namely the 
follotying: In Northern France, just as in our sugar-beet districts, 
land is leased to the peasants subject to the obligation to cultivate 
beets, on conditions which are extremely onerous. They must deliv- 
er the beets to a stated factory at a price fixed by it, must buy def- 
inite seed, use a fixed quantity of prescribed fertilizer and on deliv- 
ery aw badly cheated into the batgaiit. We know all about this 
in Germany, as well. But if this sort of peasant is to be taken under 
one's wing this must be said openly and expressly. As the sentence 
reads now, in its unlimited general form, it is a direct violation not 
only of the French program but also of the fundamental principle of 
S«iali$m in general, and its authors will have no cause for com- 
plaint if thiscareless piece of editing is used against them in various 
quarters contrary to their iatention. 

Also capable of such misconstruction are the concluding words of 
the preamble according to which it is the task of the Socialist Work- 
ers’ Party “to bring together all the elements of rural production, 
all occupations which by virtue of various rights and titles utilize 
the national soil, to wage an identical struggle against the common 
land-owning feudalism." I flatly deny that the Socialist work- 
ers party of any country is charged with the task of taking into 
•Ufold, in addition to the rural proleurians and the small peasants, 
also the middle and big peasants and perhaps es-en the tenants of 
“'S *?tates, the capitalist catik biccikrs and the other capitalist 
exploiters of the national soil. To all of them land-owning feudalism 
appear to be a common foe. On certain questions we may make 
common cause with them and be able to fight side by side with them 
or definite aims. We can use in our Party indisiduals from c\try 
ciau of society, but have no use whatesTr for any groups 
representing capitalist, middlc-bourgcois or middle-peasant inier- 
what they mean is not as bad as it looks. The au- 
“oes evidently nevcres-engaveall this a thought. But unfortunately 
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ih«f tj btfcjfrkJ >ii%y b/ thclf jral fcf ;rr.er* 

aSisjlioa anj th<y csuil not fcc tutyrUeJ if Jjwy 4« tjixa Jt Jif-' 
«crJ. 

Afwf the pframhle coi?» the neiirljr ajopuj aJ<IcRjj to the pr> 
gum Jitf 1/ Tbej^ Ict/jy the tjaw futwry editicg 2t the pmaiili. 

The adute ptuvUtrj that the coRununiCifs must procure {ars- 
ing rruuhinery anJ katc (t at cost to the pcaunu is raodihrit*) 
at to pruiriJe that the cuauauaiticf art. In the Art: pUce, to tscsiiv 
*t4(e subtidte* f>jr (hU purpose anJ. tcconJly, that the ma^hmcry 
It to l< pUcrd at the doposal of the tmall peaunU grata. Tba 
further conertiion uill r*n be of much aeatl to the small gexsaaiij 
whole ftcLlt anJ (node of producttoo permtt of but little use ofca* 
chltjery. 

Furthermore, tubstitutlon cf a single prcgresslie tax oa all 
incemes upward of j.cco francs for all cxliiing dirtet and indirect 
taxes. A simtUr demand tui been included for taany jears taalitftt 
eirry loctal-democratic program. Put that this Jeousd ts raised 
in the special intetott of the small peausts is sotceihisg new asd 
shows only how little its real scope has been calculated. Take Great 
Dritain. There the state budget amounts to 90 million pouod* 
stetling. of which t3'/| to 14 millton are accounted for by the iscotttc 
lax. ‘I*he smaller part of the remamiag 76 million is contributed 
by taxing business (post and telegraph charges, stamp u.t). but 
by far the greater part of it by imposts on articles of mass cornua^ 
tion, by the constantly repeated clipping of small, impercrpiibB 
amounts totalling many millions from the incomes of all mender* 
of the population, but pariicularlyof its poorer sections. In present- 
day society it is scarcely possible to defray state expenditures m 
any other way. Suppose the whole 90 million arc saddled in Cm 
Britain on the incomes of iso pounds stcrling=3.w 
in excess thereof by the imposition of a progressiw direct tax. i 
asTrage annual accumulation, the annual increase of the 
national wealth, amounted in 1865 to 1875, according to 
to 240 million pounds sterling- Let us assume it now equals 300 ^ 
lion annually; a tax of 90 million would consume almost oae-tJu 
of the aggregate accumulation. In other words, no 
except a socialist one can undertake any such thing. 

Socialists are at the helm there vrfll be things for them to carry 
execution alongside ofwhich that lax reform will figure as a m » 
and quite insignificant, setthment for the moment while altoge 
diffl'rent prospects open up before the small peasants. 

One seems to realize that the peasants will have to 
long for this tax reform so that “in the meantime" „„ 

the following prospect is held out to them: “abolition of • 
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land for all peasants living by their own labour, and reduction of 
these taxes on all mortgaged plots.” The latter half of this demand 
can refer only to peasant farms too to be operated by the family 
itselfj hence it is again a provision in favour of peasants who “exploit 
day labourers.” 

Again: “hunting and fishing tights without restrictions other 
dian such as may be necessary for the conservation of game and 
fish and the protection of growing crops." This sounds very popubr 
but the concluding part of the sentence wipes out the introductory 
part. How many rabbits, partridges, pikes and carps are there even 
today per peasant family in all the rural localities? Would you say 
more than would warrant giving each peasant just one day a year 
for free hunting and fishing? 

“Lowering of the legal and conventional rate of interest" — hence 
renewed laws against usury, a renewed attempt to introduce a police 
measure that has always failed everywhere for the last two thousand 
years. If a small peasant finds himself in a position where recourse 
w a usurer is the lesser evil to him, the usurer will always find 
ways and means ofsucfcing him dry without fallmg foul of the usury 
laws. This measure could serve at most to soothe the small peasant but 
M willderive noadvantagefromitionthecontrary, it makesitmore 
difficult for him to nbcatn credit precisely when he needs it most. 

“Medical service free of charge and medicines at cost price"— 
^ms at any rate is not a measure for the special protection of the 
peasants. The German program goes further and demands that 
medicine too should be free of charge. 

“Compensation for f^unilies of resetvisu called up for miliury 
“USy for the duration of their service"— this already exists, though 
®ost inadequately, in Germany and Austria and is Ukew ise no spe- 
C‘al^peasant demand. 

“Lowering of ihc transportchargesfor fertilize rand farm machin- 
tty and products" — is on the whole in effect in Germany, and main* 
y m the interests — of the big bndlords. 

Immediate preparatory work for the elaboration of a plan of 
public works for the amelioration of the soil and the de^lopment 
agricultural production" — leaves everything in the realm ofuo* 
Wftitude and beautiful promises and is also abo\e all in the ioiercsi 
big landed estates. 

la brief, after the tremendous theoretical effort exhibited in the 
preamble the practical proposals of the new agrarian program are 
pm more unre\-ealing as to the way in which the Fretidi VTorken’ 
3^y**P*cts to be able to maintain the small {^asants in possession 
i their small holdings, which, on its own testimony, are irretriev- 
. loly doomed. » • • 
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II 

In one point our French comrades are absolutely right: No lastij 
revolutionary transformation is possible in France against the w 
of the small peasant. Only it seems to me they have not got d 
right leverage if they mean to bring the peasant under their infl' 
ence. 

They are bent, it seems, to win over the small peasant forthwitl 
possibly even for the next general elections. This they can hope ) 
achieve only by making very risky general assurances in defence < 
tvhich they are compelled to set forth even much more risky thson 
ical considerations. Then, upon closer examination, it appeal 
that the general assurances are self-contradictory (promise to man 
tain a state of affairs which, as one declares oneself, is irretrievabl 
doomed) and that the various measures are cither wholly wiihoi 
effect (usury laws), or are general workers’ demands or demaoc 
which also benefit the big landlords or finally are such as are ofo 
great importance by any means In promoting the interests of ih 
small peasants. In consequence, the directly practical part of th 
program of itself corrects the erroneous initial part and reduces tb 
apparently formidable grandiloquence of the preamble to actuall; 
innocent proportions. 

Let us say it outright: in view of the prejudices arising out o 
their entire economic position, their upbringing and their isolatei 
mode of life, prejudices nurtured by the bourgeois press and the bij 
landlords, we can win the mass of the small peasants forthwitl 
only if we make them a promise which we ourselves know w 
shall not be able to keep. That is, we must promise them not 
to protect their property in any event against all economic 
Sweeping upon them but also to relieve it of the burdens whi 
already now oppress it: to transform the tenant into a free 
and to pay the debts of the owner succumbing to the weight o 
his mortgage. If we could do this we should again arrive 
from which the present situation tyould necessarily develop ■ 
We shall not hasc emancipated the peasant but only given 
a reprieve. . . 

But it is not in our interests to win the peasant ovemignt j 
to lose him again on the morrow if we cannot keep our promise. 

have no more use for the peasaatas a Party member ifhccxpccM 

perpetuate his property in bis small holding than for th^ma . 
craftsmen who would fain be perpetuated as a master. These 
belong to the anti-Semites. Let them go to them and let them P . 
ise to salvage their small enterprises. Once they 
these glittering phrases really amount to and what melodies 
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died down from the anti-Semitic heavens they will realize in ever- 
increasing measure that we who promise less and look for salvation 
in entirely different quarters are after all more reliable people. If 
the French had the strident antt-Semitic demagogy we have they 
would hardly have committed the Nantes mistake 

What, then, is our attitude towards the small peasantry? 
How shall we have to deal with it on the day of our accession to 
power? 

To begin with, the French program is absolutely correct in stat- 
ing: that we foresee the inevitable doom of the small peasant but 
that it is not our mission to hasten It by any interference on our 
part. 

Secondly, it is just as evident that when we are in possession of 
state power we shall not even think of forcibly expropriating the 
small peasants (regardless of whether with or without compensation), 
as we shall have to do in the case of the big landowners. Our task 
Tclative to the small peasant consists, in the grst place, in effect* 
ing a transition of his private enterprise and private possession 
to cooperative ones, not forcibly but by dint of example and the 
proffer of social assistance for this purpose. And then of course we 
shall have ample means of showing to the small peasant prospective 
advantages that must be obvious to him even today 

Almost twenty years ago the Danish Socialists, who have only 
One real city in their country — Copenhagen— and therefore have to 
nly almost exclusively on peasant propaganda outside of it, were 
already drawing up such plans- The peasants of a village or parish— 
'here are many big individual homesteads in Denmark— were to 
pool their land to form a single big farm in order to cultivate it for 
common account and distribute the yield in proportion to the land, 
money and labour contributed. In Denmark small landed property 
plays only a secondary role. But if we apply this idea to 
^ J^gion of small holdings we shall find that if these are pooled and 
'he aggregate area cultivated on a large scale, part of the labour 
power employed hitherto is rendered superfluous. It is precisely this 
saving of labour that represents one of the main advantages of large- 
^ale farming. Emploj-ment can be found for this labour power m 
waj s. Either additional land taken from big estates in the neigh- 
oourhood is placed at the disposal of the peasant cooperative or the 
Peasants in question are provided with the means and the opportu- 
of engaging in industry as an accessory calling, primarily and 
as lar as possible for their own use. In either case their economic 
position is improved and simultaneously the general social directing 
^ncy is assured the necessary influence to transform the peasant 
“Operative to a higher form, and to equalize the rights and duties 
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of the cooperative as a whole as well as of its individual membi 
with those of the other departments of the entire community. H 
this is to be carried out in practice in each particular case will dspe 
upon the circumstances of the case and the conditions under whi 
we take possession of political power. We may thus possibly be 
a position to offer these cooperatives yet further advantages: assun: 
tion of their entire mortgage indebtedness by the national ba 
with a simultaneous sharp reduction of the interest rate; advant 
from public funds for the establishment of large-scale produen' 
(to be made not necessarily or primarily in money but in the fo: 
of required products: machinery, artificial fertilizer, etc.), and oth 
advantages. 


The main point is and will be to make the peasants undents: 
that we can save, preserve their houses and fields for them only 1 
transforming them into cooperative property operated cooperative! 
It is precisely the individual farming conditioned by individu 
ownership that drives the peasants to their doom. If they iwi 
on individual operation they will inevitably be drivea fnun boij 
and home and their antiquated mode of production superseded! 
capitalist large-scale production. TTiat is how the matter stand 
Now we come along and offer the peasants the opportunity of ifltn 

ducing large-scale production themselves, notforaccount of the caj 

italists but for their own, common account. Should it really I 
impossible to make the peasants understand that this is in thei 
own interest, that it is the sole means of their salvation? 

Neither now nor at any time in the future can we promise w 
small-bolding peasants to preserve their individual propert; 
and individual enterprise against the overwhelming power 
talist production. We can only promise them that we shall not in 
fere in their property relations by force, against theirwill. Morejii 
we can advocate that the struggle of the capitalists and big 
lords against the small peasants should be waged from now on » 
a minimum of unfair means and that direct robbery and . 

which are practised only too often, be as far as possible 
In this wc shall succeed only in exceptional cases. Under the 

oncH nnhnHv can tell whcrC hOflCS ) 


oped capitalist mode of production nobody can j^^hle 

ends and cheating begins. But always it will make 


ends and cheating begins. But always it will make ^ cheatei 
differefice whether public authority is on the side of the „ 
or the cheated. We of course are decidedly on ^e side of ui 
peasant; we shall do everything at all permissible to make .j 
more bearable, to facilitate his transition to the coojKram 
he decide to do so, and even to make it possible for hun 
on his small holding for a protracted length of umc to 
matter over, should he still be unable to bring himself to 
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sion. We do this not only because we consider the small peasant 
who does his own work as virtually belonging to us, but also in the 
direct interest of the Party. The greater the number of peasants whom 
we can save from being actually hurled down into the proletariat, 
whom we can win to our side while they are still peasants, the more 
quickly and easily the social transformation will be accomplished. 
It will serve us nought to wail with this transformation until capital- 
ist production has developed everywhere m its utmost consequences, 
until the last small handicraftsman and the last small peasant 
have fallen victim to capitalist b^e-scale production. The mate- 
rial sacrifice to be made for this purpose in the interest of the peas- 
ants and to be defrayed out of public funds can, from the point of 
view of capitalist econoiny> be viewed only as money thrown away, 
but it is nevertheless an excellent investment because it will eifect 
a perhaps tenfold saving in the cost of the social reorganization in 
general. In this sense we can, therefore, afford to deal very liberally 
with the peasants. This is not the place to go into details, to make 
concrete proposals to that end; here we can deal only with general 
principles. 

Accordingly we can do no greater disservice to the Party as well 
as to the small peasants than iom:ke promises that even only create the 
impression that we intend topreserve the small holdings permanently. 
It would mean directly to block the way of the peasants to their 
emancipation and to degrade the Party to the level of rowdy anti- 
Semitism. On the contrary* it is the duty of our Party to make clear 
to the peasants again and again that their position is absolutely 
hopeless as long as capitalism holds sway, that it is absolutely im- 
possible to preserve their small holdings for them as such, that capi- 
talist large-scale production is absolutely sure to run over their im- 
potentantiquated system of small production as a train runs over a 
pushcart. If we do this we shall act in confonnity with the inevitable 
trend of economic development, and this development will not fail 
to bring our words home to the small peasants. 

Incidentally, 1 cannot leave this subject without expressing my 
conviction that ^e authors of the Nantes program are also essentially 
of my Opinion. Their insight is much too great for them not to know 
that areas now divided into small holdings are also bound to become 
coi^on property. They themselves admit that small-holding own- 
ership is destined to disappear, The report of the National Council 
drawn up by Lafarguc and delivered at the Congress of Nantes like- 
jrise fully corroborates this view. It has been published in German 
“ the EtrUr, Sosialdemokrai of October xS of this year. The contra- 
wtory nature of the expressions used in the Nantes program itself 
httrays the fact that what the authors actually say is not what they 
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want to say. If they are not understood and their statements mis 
used, as actually has already happened, that is of course their owt 
fault. At any rate, they will have to elucidate their program and tht 
next French congress revise it thoroughly. 

We now come to the bigger peasants. Here as a result of the parti- 
tion of decedents* estates as well as of indebtedness and forced sales 
of land we find a variegated pattern of intermediate stages, from 
smallholding peasant to bigpeasant proprietor, who has retained his 
old patrimony intact or even added to it. Where the middle peasant 
lives among small-holding peasants his interests and views will not 


diner greatly from theirs; he knows from his own experience hoff 
many of his kind have already sunk to the level of small peasants. 
But where middle and big peasants predominate and the operation 
of the farms requires, generally, the help of male and female servants 
it is quite a different matter Of comss a workers’ party has 
to fight, in the first place, on behalf of the wage workers, that is» 
for the male and female servantry and the day labourers. It is ta- 
questionably forbidden to make any promises to the peasants which 
include the continuance of the wage slavery of the workers. Bui 
as long as the big and middle peasants continue to exist as such 
they cannot manage without wage workers. If it would, therefore, 
be downright folly on our part to hold out prospects to the small* 
holding peasants of continuing permanently to be such, it would 
border on treason were we to promise the same to. the big and 
middle peasants. 

We have here again the parallel case of ihe bandicwflsmen in 
the cities. True, they are more ruined than the peasants but there 
still arc some who employ joumc>Tncn in addition to apprenncesor 


for whom apprentices do the work of joumejmen. Let those of the« 
Tr,.tc, i-r M.hn u-3nt to n^mcluate their existence a* *uen 


master craftsmen who want to pei^iuate their existence as surij 
cast in their lot with the anti-imiics until they have convmcru 
themselves that they get no help in that quarter either. The fcs » 
who have realized that their mode of production is i'J®''!. , ^ 
doomed, arc cemlag over lo i» and, moreover, arc ready in »u u 
to share the lot that is in store for all other workers, 'ibc ^ 
plies to the bigand middle peasants. It goes without saying tha * 
are more interested in their male and female senant* > 

labourers than in them themselves. If these peasants want to be 
antced the continued existence of their enterprues we arc m n* ^ 
sition whatever to assure them of that. They must 
place among the anu-Semites, peasant leaguers and limiur p ^ 
who derive pleasure fforaptomisingeveothir'«t *0“ keeping no » 
We arc ecoccmkally ccruin that Uw big and nndjle 
likewise inevitably succumb to the competition of tapitaUst p 
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tion and the cheap oversezs com, as is proved by the growing indebt- 
edness and the everywhere evident decay of these peasants as well. 
We can do nothing against this decay except recommend here too the 
pooling of farms to foim cooperative enterprises, in which the exploita- 
tion of wage labour will elimsnaied more and more, and their 
gradual transformation into branches of the great national producers’ 
cooperative with each branch enioying eqtial rights and duties can 
be instituted. If these peasants realize the inevitability of the doom 
of their present mode of production and draw the necessary conclu- 
sions they will come to us and it will be incumbent upon us to facil- 
itate to the best of our ability also their transition to the changed 
mode of production. Otherwise we shall have to abandon them to 
their fate and address ourselves to their wage workers, among whom 
we shall not fail to find sympathy Most likely we shall be able to 
abstain here as well from resorting to forcible expropriation, and as 
for the rest to count on future economic developments making also 
these harder pates amenable to reason. 

Only the big landed estates present a perfectly simple case. Here 
*6 are dealing with undisguised capitalist production and no sem- 
pUsof any sort need restrain us. Here wc are confronted by rural pro- 
letarians in masses and our task is clear. As soon as our Party is in 
possession of political power it has simply to expropriate the big 
landed proprietors just like the manufacturers in industry. Whether 
“US expropriation is to be compensated for or not will to a great 
««ent depend not upon us but the circumsunces under which wc ob- 
tain power, and particularly upon the attitude adopted by these 
gentry, the big landlords, themselves. We by no means consider com- 
pensation as impeimissible in any event; Marx told me (and how 
Qany times!) that in his opinion we would get off cheapest if we could 
wyout the whole lot of them. But thisdoesnotconcem us here. The 
o'g estates thus restored to the community are to be turned oter by 
us to the rural workers who arc already cultivating them and are to 
® organized into cooperatives. They arc to be assigned to them for 
“>eir use and benefit under the control of the community. Nothing 
can as yet be stated as to the terras of their tenure. At any rate the 
ransformation of the capitalist enterprise into a social enterprise 
>s here fully prepared for and can be carried into execution overnight, 
precisely as in Mr. Krupp’s or Mr. von Stumm’s factory. And the 
of these agricultural cooperatives would convince also the 
ma ° resistant small-holding peasants, and surely also 

peasants, of the advantages of cooperative, large-scale 

production. 

*^“s.we can open up prospects here before the rural proletarians 
splendid as those facmg the industrial workers, and it can be only 
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a question of time, and of only a very short time, before we wino^ 
to our side the rural workers of Prussia cast of the Elbe. But on 
wc have the East-Elbc rural workers a different wind will blow 
Once all over Germany. The actual seml-ser\itude of the EastEi 
rural workers is the main basis of the domination ofPrusslanju&ke 
dom and thus of Prussia’s specific overlordship in Germany. It 
the junkers cast of the Elbe who have created and preser^'cd tl 
specifically Prussian character of the bureaucracy as well as of tl 
body of army officers — the junkers, who are being reduced more ai 
more to ruin by their indebtedness, impoverishment and parasiiis: 
at state and private cost and for that very reason cling the more de 
perately to the dominion which they exercise; the junken, who: 
haughtiness, bigotry and arrogance have brought the German Reich ( 
the Prussian nation within the country into such hatred— even whe 
every allowance is made for the fact that at present this Reich is ioev 
itable as the sole form in which national unity can now be attained- 
and abroad so little respect despite its brilliant victories. Th 
power of these junkers is grounded on the fact that within the cozd 
pactierritoo'Of the seven old Prussian provinces — iharis,approxjffl 
ately one-third of the entire territory of the Reich— they haveatthei 
disposal the landed property, which here brings with it bath social aa< 
political power. And not only the landed property but, through thei 
beef'Sugar refineries and liquor distilleries, also the most importaatio 
dustries of this area. Neither the big landlords of the rest ofGeimanj 
nor the big industrialists are in a similarly fa\-ourable position 
Neither of them have a compact kingdom at their disposal. Both an 
scattered over a wide stretch of territory and compete among tht®- 
selves and with other social elements surrounding them for ecODOim« 
and political predominance. But the economic foundation of this 
domination of the Prussian junkers is steadily deteriorating, 
too indebtedness and impoverishment are spreadii^ irreristibly 
despite all state assistance (and since Frederick II ihisjtem isiwlud* 
ed in every regular junker budget). Only the actual semi-serfa«OT 
sanctioned by law and custom, and the resulting possibility of tee 
unlimited exploitation of the rural workers, still barely keeps tw 
drowning junkers above water. Sow the seed of social-democracy 
among these workers, give them the courage and cohesion to insis 
upon their rights, and the glory of the ju^ers will be at an « 
The great reactionary power, which to Germany represents the s^ 
barbarous, predatory element as Russian tsardom does to the Vrhoic 
ofEurope, will collapse likea pricked bubble. The “picked regimen 
of the Prussian army will become social-democratic, which 

suit in a shift in power that is pregnant with an entire j 
'»• for this reason it is ofvastly greater importance to win the nwa 
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proleuliat east of the Elbe than the small peasants of Western 
Germany or >-et the middle peasants of Southein Germany. It is 
berci in £ast>Elbe Prussia, that the decisive battle of our cause will 
have to be fought and for Uus very reason both government and )un- 
kerdom will do their utmost to prevent our gaining access here. And 
should, as we are threatened, new violent measures be resorted to to 
impede the spread of our Party, their primary purpose will be to 
protect the ^st*Elbe rural proletariat from our propaganda. It’s 
all the same to us. We shall win it nevertheless. 
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MARX TO P. V. ANNENKOV 


BtujseU, December 28, 


You would long ago have received my answer to your Ictti 
November i but for the fact that my bookseller sent me Proudn 
book, The Philosophy of Povcriy, only last week. I ha\-e gone tnre 
it in two days in order to be able to give you my ®|,, 

As I have read the book very hurriedly, I cannot go into uctau* 
can only tell you the general impression it has made on me. « 
wish I could go into details in a second letter. , 

I must frankly confess to you that I find the book on the » 
bad, very bad. You yourself make fun in your letter of the P 
of German philosophy- which M. Proudlion parades in 
and pretentious work, but you suppose that « «rv 

has not been infected by the philosophic poison. Well, i arn » / 
from imputing the faults in the economic argument <■_ 

philosophy. .\1. Proudhon does not give us a 


tical economy because he is the possessor of an absu ^ P , 
but he gives us an absurd philosophy because ^ .wmei 

the social situation of today in its concatcMtion i ^ jjj 
to use a word which, like muchelse, M. Proudhon has 


*°”w"y does .M- Proudhon Ulk about god, 


about the impersonal reason of humanity which 
has always been equal to Itself throughout “"‘he ages an ^ 
one need only hate the right idea in order to be in j 

docs he produce a superficial Hegelianism to give 
pcarance of a profou^ thinker? , j> 

He himself prosidea you with th- shisenisma.. 
dhon sees in bisioryadefinitescries 


with the clue to / f. r, 

of socialdevelopmcnt*, W 
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progress realized in history; finally he finds that meni as individuals, 
did not know what they were doing and were mistaken about their 
own movement, that is to say, their socialdevelopment seems at the 
first glance to be distinct, separate and independent of their in* 
dividual development. He cannotcxplain these facts, and the hypoth- 
esis of the universal reason manifesting itself is made out of whole 
cloth. Nothing is easier than to invent mystical causes, that is to 
say, phrases which lack common sense. 

But when Al. Proudhon admits that he understands nothing 
about the historical development of humanity — he admits this by 
using such high-sounding words as; Univeral Reason, God, etc. — is 
he not implicitly and necessarily admitting that he is incapable of 
understanding economte development'? 

\XTiat is society, whatever its form may be? The product of men's 
reciprocal action. Are men free to choose this or that form of socie- 
ty? By DO means. Assume a particular state of development in the 
productive faculties of man and you will get a corresponding form 
of commerce and consumption. Assume particular degrees of devel- 
opment of production, commerce and consumption and you will have 
acorrcspondinsformof socialconstitution, a corresponding organiza- 
tion of the family, of orders or of classes, in awoid, a correspond- 
ing civil society. Assume a patucular civil society and you will 
get a particular political system, which is only theofficialexpression 
ofcivll society, M. Proudhoa will never understand this because he 
thinks he is doing something great by appealing from the state to 
society— that is to say, from the official t&umi of society to official 
society. 

It is superduous to add that men ace not free arbiters of their 
productive /orces~^hich are the basis of all their history — for every 
productive force is an acquired (btcc, the product of former activity. 
The productive forces are, therefore, the result of practical human 
energy; hut this energy is itsctf circumscribed by the conditions in 
which men find themselves, by the productive forces already acquired, 
by the social form which esdsts before they do, which they do 
not create, which is the product of the preceding generation. Be- 
muse of the simple fact t^t every succeeding generation finds itself 
w possession of the productive forces acquired by the preceding 
genkration, which serve it as the taw material for new production, 
a coherence arises in human history, there is formed a history of 
humanity which is all the mote a history oChumanity since the pro- 
ductive forces of man and, therefore, his social relations have become 
oiore developed. Hence, it necessatily foUow-s; the social history of 
men is never anything but the history of their individual develop- 
ment, whether they arc conscious of u or uoi. Their material rela- 
26-677 
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tions form ihf ba&is of all their reJations. These maicrial reJai 
are only the necessajy forms in which their material and indivi 
activity is realized. 

M. Proudhon mixes up ideas and things. Men never relinq 
what they have won, but this does not mean that they ne\xr r 
quish the social form in which they ha ve acquired certain pnjdix 
forces. On the contrary, in order that they may not be deprire 
the result attained, and forfeit the fruits of civilization, thej 
obliged, from themomcni when the form of theircommercenolo 
corresponds to the productive forces acquired, to change all t 
^ditional social foims. I am using the word “commerce” her 
its widest sense, as we use Verkelir in German. For example: p 
lege, the institutionofguildsand corporations, thereguIatoryit{ 
of the Middle Ages, were social relations that alone correspoi 
to the acquired productive forces and to the social condition w 
had previously existed and from uhich these institutionsbad an 
Under the protection of the regime of coirporatioas and regulati 
capital was accumulated, overseas trade was developed, colo 
were founded. But the fruits of this men would have forfeited 
they sought to retain the forms under whose shelter these fniits 
ripened. Hence burst two thunder claps— the Revolutions of 
and 1688. All the old economic forms, the social relations correspi 
ing to them, ehe political system which was the official expressio 
the old civil society, were destroyed in England. Thus the ecoc 
ic forms in which men produce, consume, exchange, are iransi 
and hisioTical. With the acquisition of new productive faculties 
change their mode of production and with the mode of produc 
they change all the economic relations which have been merely 
necessary relations of this particular mode of production. 

This is what M. Proudhon has not understood and still lessd 
onstrated. M. Proudhon, incapable of fbllowingthe rcalmoven 
of history, produces a phantasmagoria which presumptuously cla 
to be a dialectical phantasmagoria. He does not feel the need of sp* 
ing of the seventeenth, the eighteenth or the nineteenth ccnturyi 
Kis history proceeds in the misty realm of imagination and fis^t 
above time and space. In short, it is not history but old He^ 
junk, it is nor profane history — a history of man — but sacred 
tory — a history of ideas. From his point of view man is only the 
strument of which the idea or the eternal reasonmakesuse in 01 
to unfold itself. The rt*'/«r«’*tof which A!. ProudhonspcaJes are 
deistood to be evolutions such as are accomplished within the n 
tic wotnb of the absolute idea. If you tear ihe veil from this my 
cal language, uhat it comes to is that AI. Proudhon is o/feriog ; 
the order ia which economic categories arrange themscives ins 
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his onti head. It will not require great exertion on my part to 
prove to you that it is the order of a very disorderly mind. 

M. Proudhon begins his book with a dissertation on value, 
which is his pet subject, I will not enter on an examination, of this 
dissertation today. 

The series of economic evolutionsof theetemal reason begins with 
division cf labour. To tA. Proudhon division of labour is a perfectly 
simple thing. But was not the caste regime also a particular division 
oflabour? Was not the regimeofthecorporations another division of 
labour? And is not the division of labour under the system of manu- 
facture, which in England begins in the middle of the seventeenth 
century and comes to an end in the last part of the eighteenth, also 
totally different from the division of labour in large-scale, modem 
industry? 

M. Proudhon is so far from the truth that he neglects what even 
the profane economists attend to. When he talks about division of 
labour he does not feel it necessary to mention the world market. 
Now then, must not the division of labour in the fourteenth and hf- 
teenih centuries, when there were still no colonies, when America 
did sot as ]«t exist for Eure^.and Eastern Asia existed for her only 
through the medium of Constantinople, have been fundamentally 
different froiti what it was in the seventeenth century when colonies 
were already developed? 

And that is not alL la the whole inner organization of nations 
with all tlieif international relations anything other than the expres* 
tion of a pacticulat division of Ubout? And must not these chat^ge 
when the division of labour changes? 

M. Proudhon has so little vutdecstood the problem of the division 
of labour that he never even mentions the separation of town and 
country, which took place in Germany, forinstance, from the ninth 
to the twelfth century. Thus, to M. Proudhon, since he knows nei- 
^er its origin nor its development, this separation is an eternal law. 
All through his book he speaks as if (his creation of a particular 
mode of production would endure until the end of time. AU that 
M. Proudhon says about the division of labour is only a summary, 
moreover a very superficial, very incomplete surrunaty, of what 
Adam Smith and a thousand o^ers have said before him. 

'I^e second evolution is machttury. The connection between 
me division of labour and machinery isentiiely mystical toM. Prou- 
uhon. Each kind of division of labourhadiisspecific instruments of 
production. Between the middle of the setenteenth and the middle 
iK’*'** ®t8l*teeiah century, for iwuoCT, people did not make every- 
•hing by hand. There wens machines and very complicated ones, 
such as looms, ships, levers, etc. 

2C* 
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Thus there is nothing moie absurd than to derive machinery 
from division of labour in general. 

I may also remark, by the n-ay, that just as M. Proudhon has not 
understood the historicai origin of machinery, he has still less un- 
derstood its development. One can say that up to the year 1825—* 
the period of the first general crisis — the demands of consumption in 
general increased more rapidly than production, and the develop- 
ment of machinery ivas a necessary consequence of the needs of the 
market. Since 1825, the invention and application of machinery has 
been simply the result of the war between employers and workers. 
And this is only true of England. As foe the European nations, they 
were driven to adopt machinery owing to English competition both 
in their home markets and on the world market. Finally, in North 
America the introduction of machinery was due both 10 competi- 
tion with other countries and to lack of hanos, that 1$, to the dis- 
proportion between the population of North America and its indus- 
trial needs. From these facts you can sec what sagacity M Proudhon 
develrps when he conjures up the spectre of competition as the third 
evolution, the antithesis to machinery! 

Lastly and in general, it is altc^ether absurd to make muhtif 

ety an economic category alongside with division of labour, compe" 

tition, credit, etc. . . 

Machinery is no more an economic category than the ox wluea 
draws the plough. The application of machinery in the present day 
is one of the relations of our present economic system, but *e kV 
in which machinery is utili2ed Is totally distinct from the machinery 
itself. Powder remains the same whether it is used to wound a man 


or to dress his wounds . . 

M. Proudhon surpasses himself when he allows competitio^ 
monopoly, taxes or police, balance of trade, credit and 
develop inside his bead in the order in which f have mentioned the j 

Nearly all credit institutions had been developed in England by 
beginning of the eighteenth century, before the discovery of mac 
cry. Public credit was only a fresh method of increasing to* 
and satisfying the new demands created by the rise of tlic 
to power. Finally, the last category in M. Proudhon s system 
stituted by properly. In the real world, on the other hand, j.i 
sion of labour and all M. Proudhon’s other categories 
relations forniing in their enilrciy what is today known as ^ 

outside these relations bourgeois property isnothmg but am P 

icai or juristic illusion. The property of a diffi.rcnt ep^, 
property, develops in a series of eoiireJy different — lationi 

M. Proudhon, by establishing property as an mde^ndeat rew 
commits more than a mistake in xnsitod; be clearly show 
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has not grasped the bondvthich holds together all forms ofbourgcoit 
productlon> that he has not understood the historical and fraiisuooi 
characterof the forms of production in a particular epoch. M Prou- 
dhon, who does not regard our socialinstitutLons as historical prod- 
ucts, who understands neither their origin nor their dewlopment, can 
only produce dogmatic criucism of them. 

Thus M. Proudhon is obliged to take refuge m a fiction in order 
to explain development. He imagines that division of bbour, credit, 
machinery, etc., were all invented to $ers% his fixed idea, the idea of 
equality. His explanation is sublimely oais-e. These things «efe 
invented in the interests of equality but unfortunately they turned 
against equality. This constitutes his whole argument. In other 
words, he makes a gratuitous assumption and then, as the actual 
development contradicts his fiction at every step, he concludes that 
there is a contradiction. He conceals from >ou the fact that the con- 
tradiction exists solely between his fixed ideas and the real move- 
ment. 

Hence M. Proudhon, mainly because he lacks the historical 
knowledge, has not perceived that as men develop their productive 
faculties, that is, as they !■%%, they develop certain relations with 
One another and that the nature of these relations necessarily changes 
with the modification and growth of the productive faculties He • 
has not perceived that cconomte taicgonct arc only a^'inacttont 
of these actual relations and arc truthsonly while these rcbtions 
exist. He therefore falls into the error of the bourgeois economists, 
who regard these economic caugones as eternal and not as historical 
kaws, which arc only laws for a particularhistorical development, fora 
definite devTlOpmcnt of the productive forces. Instead, therefore, 
of regarding the politico-economic categories as abstraaioos 
of the real, transitory, historic social relations, .M, Proudhon, thanks 
to a mystic inversion, sees in the real relations only embodiments 
or these abstractions. These abstractions themselves arc formubs 
which have been slumbering in the bosom of god the father since 
the beginning of the world. 

But here our good M. Proudhon falb into severe intellectual 
convulsions. If all these economic categories are emanations from the 
“^riofgod, arc the hiddcnandeteeral life of man, how docs vtcome 
iTOut, first, that there is such a thing as development, and secondly, 
toat .M. Proudhon is r.ol a conservative? He cxpbira thcie evident 
coawadiciions by a whole system of antagonism. 

To throw light on this system of anugorusm, let us uke an 
example, 

Moncpciy is a good thing, because it is an economic category 
*nj therefore an emanation of god. Coirpeiiuon is a good thing 
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because it is also an economic category. But what is not gooJ is the 
reality of monopoly and the reality of competition. WTiat is still 
worse is the fact thatcompetitionaxidmonopolydetour each other. 
VPhat is to be done? As these two eternal ideas of god contradict 
each other, it seems obvious to him that there is also within the bosom 
of god a sjTithesis of them both, in which the evils of monopoly are 
balanced by competition and vice verta. As a result of the struggle 
between the two ideas only their good side will come into view. 
One must abstract this secret idea from god and then apply 
everything will be for the best; the synthetic formula which lies hid- 
den in the darkness of the impersonal reason of man must be rerealeJ. 
M. Proudhon does not hesitate for a moment to come forward 
as the revcaler. 

But look for a moment at real life. In the economic lifcofthe 
present time you find not only competition and monopoly but aUo 
their sj-nthesis, which is not a formuiti but a inevement. Monopoly 
produces competition, competition produces monopoly. Cut thU 
equation, far from removing the dilBcuIties of the present lituatioiti 
ai ihe bourgeois economists imagioe it Joes, rcsuitslna iJtuadon 
still more dithcult and confused. If therefore >ou alter the basis OA 
which present-day economic relations rest, if >ou destroy the preicai 
, mtsJe of production, then you will not only destroy cumpetlilon, 
monopoly and their antagonism, but also their unity, their synthe- 
sis, the movement which is the real equilibrium ofcompeiiiicn 
monopoly. * 

Now I will give you an example of M. Proudhon's dialectics 
freedom and sinery consiiiuie an antagonism. I need not speak 
of the good and bad sides of freedom, nor, speaking of slavery, need 
I dwell oa its bad sides Theonly thing that has to be explained tf 
its good side. U'c are net dealing wiih indirect slavery, the 
cry of the proletarian', but with direct slavery, the slavery o| ^ 
black races io Surinam, m Brazil, io the southern states of Norm 


America. , 

Direct slavery is as much the pivot of our indiuiriaiiim ^ ^ 
as maebinery, credit, <u. Wiilwol slavery no cotton; without cotua 
DO oodem ladaiiry. Slavery has given value to the 
the colcaies have creaicj world trade; world tre-e ^ 
csxcsury cocdiuoncf large-scale machine laJuatry. Tbui. t ^ 
the tri^ la Negroes began, the tolonici supplied t..e Old ^ 
with coly very few p rijdjcw and made ed vuible change m 
c/ the ttnii. Slavery w, thesetdrv, aaet-onomiceaUiuty .ft.** 
est impcruare. slavery N^jrth .\xr-erica, t.^ ‘ 

si»5 cowitry, would be irina£axmediatoapaWUR.hal M.’ui t-' 

csjyu wipeN-rtb Amera:»cif ibecaptf th* oaUuManJ 
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anarchy, the total decay of trade and of modem civilization. But 
to let slavery disappear is to wipe North America off the map of 
the nations. And therefore, because it >s an economic category, 
we find slavery in every nation since the world began. Modem 
nations have merely known how to disguise the slavery within their 
own countnes while they openly imported it into the New World. 
After these observations on slavery, how will our worthy M. Prou- 
dhon proceed? He will loot for the synthesis between freedom and 
slavery, the golden mean or equilibrium between slavery and free- 
dom. 

M. Proudhon has very well grasped the feci that men produce cloth, 
linen, silks, and he deserves great credit for having grasped this 
small amountl What he has not grasped is that these men, according 
to their faculties, also produce the soetal relations amid which they 
prepare cloth and linen. Still less has he understood that men, who 
produce their social relations in accordance with their material pro- 
ductivity, also produce ideas, categories, that is to say, the abstract 
ideal expressions of these same social relations Thus the categories 
are nomoreetemalUunthe relations they express. They are histori- 
cal and transitory products. For M. Proudhon, on the contrary, 
attractions, categories, are the primordial cause. According to him 
“tcy, and not men, make history. The absiraeiion, the eaiegoiy 
taken at such, that is, apart from men and their material activities, 
Is of course immortal, unchangeable, unmoved; it is but an entity 
puts leasonj which is only another way of saying that the abstrac- 
tion as such is abstract. An admirable tautology’. 

Thus, regarded in form as categories, economic relations are to 
Al. Proudhon eternal formulas without origin or progress. 

Let us put it in another way: M. Proudhon does not directly 
state that bourgeois life is to him an ciernai verity; he states it in- 
directly by deifying categories which express bourgeois relations 
HI the form of thought. He takes the products of bourgeois society 
fer spontaneous beings, endowed with lives of their own, eternal as 
s?on as they present Themselves to his mind m the form of catego- 
of thought. So he does not rise abovx the bourgeois horizon. 
As he is operating with bou^eoU ideas, the eternal truth of which 
HC presupposes, he seeks a synthesis of these ideas, their equilibrium, 
and does not see that the present method by which they reach equi- 
librium is the only possible one. 

Indeed he does what allgoodbou^coisdo. They all tell you that 
m principle, that is, considered as abstract ideas, competition, mo- 
nopoly, etc., are theoulybasisofUfe, but that in practice they leave 
*^*oh to be desired. They all want competition without the lethal 
taects of competition. They all want the impossible, namely, the con- 
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ditions of bourgeois life mthout the' necessary consequences o 
those conditions. None of them understands that the bourgeoi: 
ibmiof production ishisioricaland transitory, Just as the feudal fora 
was. This mistake arises from the fact that the bourgeois man is 
to them the only possible basis of every society, that they cannol 
imagine a system of society in which men ha« ceased to be bour- 
geois. 

M. Proudhon is, therefore, necessarily doctrinaire. To him the 
historical movement, which is turning the present-day world upside 
down, reduces itself for him to the problem of discovering the cor- 
rect equilibrium, the synthesis, of two bourgeois thoughts. And so 
the clever fellow by virtue of his subtlety discovers the hidden thought 
of god, the unity of two isolated thoughts — ivhich arc only isolated 
because AI. Proudhon has isolated them from practical life, from 
present-day production, which is the combination of the realities 
which they express. In place of the great historicalmowment arising 
from the conflict between the productive forces of men already ac- 
quired and their social relations, which no longer correspond » these 
productive forces; in place of the terrible wurs which are being pre- 
pared between the different classes within each nation and between 
different nations; in place of the practical and violent action of the 
masses by which alone these conflicts can be resolved— in place of 
this vast, prolonged and complicated movement, M. Proudhon sup- 
plies the whimsical motion of hisown head. So it is the men of lea^ 
ing chat make history, the men who know how to purloin gods 
sefcret thoughts. The common people have only to apply their 
lations. You will now understand why M. Proudhon is the dccl^ 
enemy of every political movement. The solution of present-da) 
problems does not lie for him in public action but in the dialcctfca 
rotations of his head. Since to him the categories are the ®oti\ 
force, it is not necessary to change practical life in order 
the categories. Quite the contrary. One must changc_ 
categories and the consequence will be a change oftheexis 
society. , , 

In his desire to reconcile the contradictions Al. ..j. 

not even ask if the very basisof thosecontradictioasmustnot W 
thrown. He is exact ly like the political doctrinaire who wants o 
the king and the chamber of deputies and ihecham^r of P^j. 
integral parts of social life, as eternal categories. AH he 
for is a new formula by which to establish an equilibrium t« 
these powers whose equilibrium consists precisely in P^**u, ci3\e 
ment in which one power is now the conqueror and 
- "the other. Thus m the ci^tcentft century a rnul«^"de w m 
", was busy finding the true formula which would bring 
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cial estates, aobihty, king, parliament, etc., into equilibrium, and 
they woke up one morning to find that there was in fact no longer 
any king, parliament ornobility. The true equilibrium in this antag- 
onism was the overthrow of all the social relations which served 
as a basis for these feudal existences and for the antagonism of 
these feudal existences. 

Because M. Proudhon places eternal ideas, the categories of pure 
reason, on the one side and human beings and their practical life, 
which according to him is the application of these categories, on the 
other, one finds with him from the beginning a dualism between life and 
ideas, between soul and body, a dualism which recurs in many forms. 
You can see now that this antagonism is nothing but the incapacity 
of M. Proudhon to understand the profane origin and history of the 
categories which he deifies 

My letter is already too long for me to speak of the absurd case 
which M. Proudhon, puts up against Communism. For the moment 
jou will grant me thaca man who has not understood the present state 
of society may be expected to understand still less the movement 
which is tending to overthrow it, and the literary expressions of this 
revolutionary movement. 

The -sole poini on which I am m complete agreement with 
M. Proudhon is his disgust with sentimental socialisuc day dreams. 
I had already, before him, drawn much enmity upon myself 
^ persiflage anent mutton-headed, sentimental, utopian, Social- 
ism. But is not M. Proudhon strangely deluding himself when he 
sets up his petty-bourgeois sentimentality — I am referring to his 
^clamations about home, coniugal love and all such banalities— 
in opposition to socialist seniimentahty, which in Fourier, for exam- 
ple, goes much deeper than the pretentious platitudes of our worthy 
Proudhon? He himself U so thoroughly conscious of the emptiness 
of his arguments, of his utter incapacity for speaking about these 
^ings, that he gives sudden vent to furious urades, waxes righteously 
indignant [irae Itominis preti], vociferates, foams at the mouth, 
^ses, denounces, cries shame and murder, beats his breast and 
^asts before god and man that he js unspotted by the socialist 
■nfamiesl He does not seriously criticize socialist sentimentalities, 
Of what he regards as such. Like a holy man, a pope, he cxcomttiuni- 
cates poor sinners and sings the glories of the petty bourgeoisie ai^ 
of the miserable amorous and patriarchal illusions of the domestic 
nearth. And this is no accident. From head to foot M. Proudhon 
ts the philosopher and economist of the petty bourgeoisie. In an 
advanced society the pcsiy bouTgeois necessarily becomes from his 
vcty position a Socialist on the one side and an economist on the 
other; that tc tn etC thn lujj,feour- 
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geoisie and has sympathy for the sufferings of the people. He is at 
once both bourgeois and man of the people. Deep down in his heart 
he fiatters himself that he is impartial and has found the rightequi- 
librium, which claims to be something different from the golden mean. 
A petty bourgeois of this type glorifies contradiction because contra- 
diction is the quintessence of his being. He is himself nothing but 
social contradiction in action. He must justify in theory what he 
is in practice, and M. Frot^hon has the merit of being the scientific 
interpreter of the French petty bourgeoisie — a genuine merit, be- 
cause Che petty bourgeoisie will form an integral part of all the 
impending social revolutions. 

I wish I could have sent you my book on political economy 
with this letter, but it has so far been impossible for me to get this 
work printed, as well as the criticism of the German philosophers 
and Socialists of which I spoke to you in Brussels. You would never 
believe the difficulties which a publication of this kind comes up 
against in Germany, from the police on the one hand, and from the 
bookseilcn, who are themselves the interested representathes of 
all the tendencies I am attacking, on the other. And as for our Farty> 
it is not merely that it is poof, but a large section of the German 
Communist Party is angry with me for opposing their utopias and 
declamations. . . . 

Writun m French 


MARX TO J. WEYDEMEYER 

London, Mirch J, 

. . . And now as to myself, no credit is clue to me for djscoveri^ 
the existence of classes in modem society, nor yet the struggle^ 
tween them Long before me bourgeois historians had 
the historical deveiopmentofthis struggle of the classes and 
gwis economists the economic anatomy of the classes, wnat 
that was new was to prose: l) that the exitierut c/ clouts » r 
bound up with particular hiturical phaset i» ih 
pToJiiCtiM-.i) that ihcclass struggle necessarily leasU ...i. 

ih,p c/ lU proliiarraii 3) risat tbit dlctatorsbJp Itselfonly comi 

lutes me transttioa to the abohtion of all cUtut and to a r 

sccutp. , . . 
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MARX TO ENGELS 


Loodoni April i6, 1 S 5 & 


. . . The day before yesterday there was a little banquet to cel- 
ebrate the anni\-ersary of the People's Papers On this occasion 
I accepted the invitation, as the times scented to demand it of me, 
and all the more since I atone (as announced in the paper) of all the 
refugees had been invited and the first toast also fell to me, I being 
scheduled to speak for the so^'eretgnty of the proletariat m all coun- 
tries. So I made a little English speech which I, howesxr, shall not 
have printed.* The aim which I had in mind was achieved. AI. Ta- 
landier, who had to buy his ticket for as 6d., and the rest of the 
gang of French and other refugees have convinced themselves that 
wx are the only “intimate" allies of the Chartists and that though 
wx refrain from public demonstrations and leave open flirtation with 
Chartism to the Frenchmen, we ha\x it in our power to reoccupy at 
*11)' time the position already historically due «$. This has become 
all the raorx necessary because at the joint meeting of February 25, 
under Pyat's chairmanship, that German ignoramus Selurzer (oLi 
came forward and in truly awful guildsman’s st^le, denounced 
the German “men of learning," the “intellectual worker*" who had 
l«ft toem (the ignoramuses) in the lurch and thus force them to dis- 
wdit themselves in front of the other nation*. You know thi* 
Kheraerlrom Paris days. I hatx bad some more meetings with friend 
sdapptr and hate found him a txry repenunt sinner. The re- 
rirement in, which he hasUvedfot the last two year* seems rather to 
bare sharpened his mental powers. You will undrittand that in any 
eixntualiiy it may always be good to havx the man at hand, and 
•till more pj. VFUlich's hands. Sebapper is now furious with 
‘Pioramuses at Windmill Street.* 

1 11 attend to j-our letter toSteflen. You should ha\e kepi Levi's 
ener there in jeiur possession. Do that in general with all letters 
* don t ask jou to send back to me. The less they are mailed the 
Mtter. i fully agree with )Ou about the Rbuie province The fatal 
^mg for us is that I sec something looming in ie future which will 
«aatk of “treason to the fatherland." It will depend \xry much on 


1,. Paptti Orsan of the Cbxtnu publitheJ 10 LooJoa ilji-jl 

la .V.. B***'* publidied la tbe report 00 tbe bssquct nbich rfpetrej 

Papn cf April 19 , lIjS. See IL Mux. .jr/»fr»J carkt, tul. II, 
• y PP- 4t7-J9.— £i. 

Ctan,.. Slteel, Loodoo, wM the bouM la wbiii meetief* of tbe 

werkerr’ ^ucatiossl Socieir look place. — EJ. 
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the tun: of things in Berlin whether we arc not forced Into a posi- 
tion similar to that of the Aiayencc Clubbists* in the old revolution. 
That would be hard. Wc who are so enlightened about our worthy 
brothers on the other sideofthc RhincfThewhole thing in Germany 
will depend on the possibility of backing the proletarian revolution 
by some second edition of the Feasant War. Then the affair will 
be splendid. ... 


MARX TO ENGELS 


London, Sepieraber 2 S, iSd7 

. . . Your “Army”* is very well done; only its size made me 
feel as if I had been hit over the head, for it must do you a lot of 
harm to work so much. If I had known that you were going to work 
far into the night, I would rather have let the whole matter go hang. 

The history of the army brings out more clearly than anything 
else the correctness of our conception of the connection between the 
productive forces and social relations. In general, the anny is i®' 
portant for economic development. For insiar.ee, it was in the army 
that the ancients first developed a complete wage system. Simi" 
larly among the Romans the ^cuUum casircns^ was the first legal 
form in which the right of others than fathers of families to moveable 
property was recognized. So also the guild system among the corpo- 
ration of fabri.* Here too the first use of machinery on a large scale. 
Even the special value of metals and their use as money appears 
to have been originally based — ^as soon as Grimm’s stone age was 
passed — on their military significance. The division of labourwif/** 
in one branch was also first carried out in the armies. The whole 
history of the forms of bourgeois society is very strikingly 
mized here. If some day you can find time you must work the thing 
out from this point of view. 

In my opinion, the only points which have been overlooked 
your account are: i) The first complete appearance of 
troops on a large scale and at once among the Carthaginians. 1 
Our private use I will look up a book on the Carthaginian a t 
written by a Berlin man, which I only came to know later.) 2) 


‘ Mayence Clubbisii: Mux nfttx to the member* of the 
Mayence who joined the French revolutionary troop* that occup 

printed in the A'w 


ence in 1792. 

• Reference to Engel*’ article "The Annyi 
CychpeJia. 
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development of the army system in Italy in the fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries. Tactical tncks, at any rate, were devel- 
oped here. Extremely humorous too is Aiachiavellt’s description 
(which I will copy out for you) iq his history of Florence of the way 
the Condottieri fought one another. (No, when I come to see you in 
Brighton — when? — I would rather bring the volume of Machiavelli 
with me. His history of Florence is a masterpiece.) And finally, 
3) Asiatic military system as it first appeared among the Per- 
sians and then, though modified in a great variety of ways, among 
the Mongols, Turks, etc. . . . 


MARX TO L. KUGELMAKN 


London, February S3> 1865 
I received your, to me very interesting, letter yesterday and shall 
Mw reply to the separate points you raise. 

First of all I shall briefly describe my attitude to Lassalle- While 
uB was engaged In agitation relations between us were suspended. 
Obecause of his self-praise-exuding braggadocio, to which he added 
the most shameless plagiarism from my writings and those of others; 
s) because I eondemtud his pohtical uctics; 3) because, even before 
he began his agitation, I fully explained and “proved" to him here 
l^ndon that direct reeia/isnnterferenceby a “^toise/ P^USSIA^ 
'‘as nonsense. In his letters to me (from 1848 to 1863), as in our per- 
sonal meetings, he always declared himseU an adherent of the patty 
nhich I represented. As soon as he had convinced himself, in London 
(end of 1862), that he could not play his games teith me he decided 
0 come out as the “workers' dictator” aga««« me and the old party. 
Jo spite of all that I recognized bis services as an agitator, although 
owards the end of his brief career e^xn that agitation appeared to 
of a more and more ambiguous character. His sudden death, 
n friendship, wailing letters from Countess Hatzfeldt, indigna- 
*oa Over the cowardly impertinerue of the bourgeois press Wwards 
w whom in his lifetime they had so greatly feared — all that induced 
e to publish a short statement against the wretched Blind, which 
JOnot, however, deal with the conienrofLassalle'sdoings (Hatzfeldt 
• statement to the NorduertP). For the same reasons, and 

of being able to remove elements which appeared dan- 
0 rous to me, Ethels and I pronUsed to contribute to the Siifia/' 

iNoTlhiTn £(ar]: A wceUjr of the L»tJ»llean trend whidi ep- 
in Hemburz in 1S60.66.— £<. 
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Demokrai^ (it has published a translation of the Address' and at ii 
request I wrote an article about Pcouiaion on the death of the In 
ter) and, after Schweitzer had sent us a saiisjactory program of h 
editorial board, we allou-edour names to be given out as cotiiribatorj 
We had a further guarantee in the presence of IT. Liebknech as a 
unolGcial member of the editorial teard. Hon'cver, it soon becasi 
clear — the proofs fell into our hands — that Lassalle had in fac 
betrayed the Party. He had entered into a regular contract 
Bismarck (of course, loiihout having any sort of guarantees in hi 
hands% At the end of September 1864 he was to go to Hambai] 
and there (together with that crazy Schramm and the Prussia! 
police spy Marr) “force'" Bismarck to incorporate Schleswig-Hol 
stein, that is, to proclaim its incoiporation in the name of the “wort 
ers,” etc., in return for which Bismarck promised universal suffras* 
and a few socialist charlatanries. It is a pity that Lassalle coulc 
not play the comedy through to the end. Itwould have madehio 
look damned ridiculous and foolish? And it would have put a stop 
forever to all attempts of that sort. 

Lassalle went astray in this fashion because he was a “practical 
politician" {“Realpolittker'"\ of the t>pe of Herr Miquel, but cut 
on a larger pattern and with bigger aims. (By the by, I had long 
ago seen through Miquel sufficiently to explain bis combg forward 
by the fact that the National Association* offered an excellent ex- 
cuse for a petty Hanoverian lawyer to make his voice heard in 
Gerinany, outside his own four walls, and thus cause the enhanced 
“reality'" of himself to assert itself rcactively in bis Hanoverian 
homeland, playing the “Hanoverian'" Mirabeau under 
auspices.) Just as Miquel and his present friends snatched at in 
“new era" inaugurated by the Prussian prince regent, in ° ^ ^ 
engage in the sport of joining the National Association and to 
on to the “Prussian top," just as they developed their 
generally under Prussian auspices, so Lassalle wanted to play 
Marquis Posa of the proletariat with Philip II of the Uc«rma 1 
Bismarck acting as procurer between him and the Prussian *“*^0 • 

He only imitated the gentlemen of the National A*^°^****°of the 
while these invoked the Prussian ''reaction" in 
middle class, Lassalle shook hands with Blsnwrck in the in 


* Social-Dtmckrai: Published by Johann Baptist von Schweit** * ^* • 
lallean, in Berlin since the end of t8&|. — Cd. 

* The Inaugural Address. — Ed. , . , 1. .h- lutumo d 

' The National Association [MuionaAvreta], founded ‘*1 .jmtd 

18 j 9, was the political orgaoizatioa of the German big undef 

at the unification of alJ theGcnnan states, with the 

the hegemony of Prussia. It subsequently supported BisbWCK s po / 
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of the proletariat. These gentlemen had greater justihcatioa Uun 
Lassalie, in so far as the bourgeois is accustomed to regard the inter* 
est immediately in front of his nose as ’’reality,’' and as m fact 
this class has concluded a compromise es-er^tiherc, e\co uitb feu- 
dalism, whereas, in the t'cr)- nature of the case, the working class 
must be sincerely “revolutioiiar>-.’‘ 

For a theatrically vain character like Lassalle (who was not, 
hoHos-er, to be bribed by paltry trash like office, a masoralty, etc ), 
It was a most tempting thought: an act dirccil) on behalf of the 
proletariat, executed by Ferdinand Lassalle! He was m fact too 
Ignorant of the real economic conditions attending such an act to 
be critically true to himself. The German workers, on the other 
hand, were too ”<f«norflltcrd" by the despicable “praetieal poliiici’ 
which had induced the German bourgeoisie to tolerate the ttaction 
of 1S49-59 and witness the stupcf>iog of the people, not to hail 
a quack saviour, who promised to get them at one bound into 
we promised land. 

'A'eU, to pick up again the thread broken olT above Hardly was 
we Social-Demkrat founded when it became clear that old liali* 
ftldtsubsequently wanted toexecute Lassalle ’s 'testament “ Through 
^agttet (of the Kreusscitung) she was in touch with lliimarck. 
^e placed the Central Aiiaettuton <•/ German Ifert/rt, the SaetaJ- 
DtiKkra/, etc., at his disposak The annexatic-o of Scbleswig*Hol* 
**<ia was to be ptoclaiined in the SMioJ-Demekrai, Bismarck to be 
J'wgaiaed in general as patron, etc The whole pretty plan was 
J^urateJ because we had Liebknccht m Berlin and on the editorial 
bwrd of the 5 oCTai*Dc>nolira<. Although Engels and I were not 
pleased with the editorial board of the paper, with its Lckspittle 
^*t of Lassalle, its occasional coquetting with Bismarck, eu . 

* was, of course, more imporUnt to stand publicl) by the paper 
l^ihe lime being in order to thwart old Hatxfeldi’s wlngucs and 
w coaiplcie compromising of the workers’ pany \X'e therefore 

^5 mw J ma«uis /eu,’ although pncarim* we were alwa)! 
Titicg to the Soctal-Demckriu that Bismarck must be pppuieJ 
of V** ** progressives. VTe even put up with the iiurigwi 

1 that affected coxcomb Bernhard Becker— who ukra the impcr* 
^ ^ bequeathed him by Lassalle a tcsiamcnl quite setiously— 
InSernatienaJ Werkinf Men's .intniaii^n 
^•'leaauhile Herr Sebweitaer a articles in the SMol-Dtn^at 
j^'^Oore tod more BismarcUao I had writica to him catLer 
Ptrgressives could be taiimtJMrJ c*a the "quesnoa, cf 
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coinbinaiiiini.” bul that the l*ru$tian geveTnmtnt kouU neter, unJ^r 
any ctrtumttancn, concede the complete abolition of the Combi- 
nation Laws, because that wuutj Involve making a breach in the 
bureaucracy, would make the uorlcrsof age, would shatter the rules 
governing hinds [GtiinJiorJnung], abolish the aristocracy's flogging 
of posteriors in the counir>'sitle, etc., etc., which Bismarck could 
never allow, vvliich was altogether incompatible with the Prussian 
burcaucraiie stale. I added that if the Chamber rejected theCom- 
binalion Laws, the government uvnlJ have rccounc to phrout 
(such phrases, fur example, as that the social question demanded 
“more thoroughgoing*’ measures, etc.) in order to retain them. AH 
this proved to be correct. And what did Herr von Schweitzer do? 
He wrote an article for Bismarck and saves all his heroics against 
such in/ifii(Ncnr penrs' as Schulze, i'aucher, etc. 

I thmk that Schweitzer and Co. have Jumtst intentions, but 
they arc '^practical poUiiciant." They want to take exUting circum- 
stances into consideration and refuse to surrender this pHviUgt 
of “practical politics" to the exclusive use of Messrs. Miquel and 
Co. (The latter seem to want to reserve to themselves the right of 
intermixture with the Prussian government.) They know that the 
workers’ press and the workers’ movement in Prussia (and tbe»- 
fore in the rest of Germany) exist solely by the grace of the pou«- 
So they want to take the circumstances as they are, and not irn- 
tate the government, etc., just like our “republican" practical f»li” 
ticians, who are willing to “take along with them" a Hohenzollsrn 
emperor. But since I am not a “practical politician," I togeih^ 
with Engels have found it necessary to sever all conn«tions wntn 
the Social-Deinokrai in a public declaration (which >ou vvillprobab y 
soon see in one paper or another). 

You will understand at the some time why at the presentmomen 
1 can do nothing in Prussia. The government there has refused pom * 
blank to repatriate mo as a Prussian citizen. I should only be allowe 
to agitate there in a form acceptable to Herr v. Bismarck. 

I prefer a himdred times over my agitation ,.;at 

International Association.'* Its influence on the English prole 
is direct and of the greatest importance. We are making a stir 
now on the general suffrage question, which of course has a sig 
seance here quite dtfferent from »bat it has in Prussia. 

On the whole the progres5ofthis“As50ciation’’isio'on«a‘ 

lation, here, in Paris, m Belgium, Switzerland, and 
in Germany, of course, we stand in opposition to Lassalle s 


s InTmitely smaii people.~EJ. 

• The reference is to the First Intematioosi.— 
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sors, nho: i) are stupidly afraid of losing their importance; 2) arc 
aware of my atowed opposition to what the Germans call “RejJ- 
poliuk.'" (It is this sort of ’'realtiy” which places Germany so far 
behind all civilized countries.) 

Since anybody who pays one shilling for a card can become a mem- 
ber of the Association; since the French chose this form of individual 
membership (ditto the Belgians)> because the law prev-ents them 
from joining us as an “association)" and since the situation is sum* 
br in Germany> I have now decided to ask my friends here and in 
Gertuany to form small toctetes whetevee they ate — the number 
of members does not matter — each member of which will take out 
an English membership card. Since the English society is public, 
nothing stands in the way of such procedure even in France. I would 
be glad If yx>u as well as the people closest to you were to get m 
touch with London in this way 

MARX TO L. KUGEUUNN 

London, October 9, 1866 
... I had great fears for the first Congress at Geneva. On the 
whole, however, it turned out better than I expected ' The effect 
in France, Engbod and America was unhoped for. I could not, 
and did not want to go there, but wrote the program for the London 
delegation. I deliberately restricted tt to those points which allow 
of immediate agreement and concerted action by the workers, and 
give direct nourishment and impetus to the requirements of the 
class struggle and the organization of the workers into a class The 
Parisian gentlemen had their heads full of the emptiest Proudhonist 
phrases, "niey babble about science and know nothing. They scorn 
»\\ reveluiiomiTy action, that is, action arisingout oftheebss struggle 
itself, all concentrated social movements, and therefore also those 
which can be carried through by political means (for instance, the 
legal shortening of the working day). Under the pretext cj frtcJiiin, 
and of anii'govcnuncntalisni or anii-auihoritarian iodividualLsm, 
tltesc gentlemen, who for sixteen years have so quietly endured 
the most miserable despotism, and still endure it, actually preach 
ordinary bourgeois economy, only Proudhonistically idealized! 
Proudhon has done enormous mischief, llis sham criticism and 
shatq o pposition to the Utopians (he himself is only a petty-bour- 

‘ The CesCM Conjnest of ibe Tint loleroationii (Septcnibcr }-t, IS66} 
endej m ■ decitixe defest of the IToudhuaute. The conernt the 

Rulci of the iQicrnsiionsl WTitlca t>j Marx. aaJ Mux's milnicti oct farmed the 
bun oa «tucb iii rcioluiioat were aJoptCil. — CJ. 
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gcoi* Utopian, nhcrcai {n the utopias of a Fourier, an Ones, etc., 
there is the presentiment and imaginative expression of a new «orU) 
attracted and corrupted first the “jtunttst bTilliamt,’'^ the students, 
and then the «ofkmcn, particularly those of Paris, who, as workers 
in luxury trades, arc strongly attached, soihout knowing it, to the 
old rubbish. Ignorant, vain, presumptuous, chattering, blustericgiy 
arrogant, they svxrc on the point of spoiling cvcrj-ihing, for they 
came to the ingress in numbers which bore no relation wfcaterer 
to the number of their members. In the report I shall, incidentally, 
rap them on the knuckles. 

The American Workers* Congress at Baltimore, which took 
pbec at the same time, caused me great joy. The slogan there was 
organization for the struggle against capital, and, remarkably 
enough, most of the demands which 2 drew up for Geneva were also 
pul forward there by the right instinct of the workers. 

The Reform mowment* here, which our Central Counml called 
into existence {guorum magna part fui*) has now reached immense 
and irresistible dimensions. I have kept behind the scenes all me 
time and do not trouble myself further about the affair, now it has 
been set going. 


AURX TO L KUGELMANN 

London, July rr, «« 

... As for the CcntraWatt, the man* is making the palest 
possible concession in admitting that, if one means anythmg a 
all by value, the conclusions I draw must be accepted. The ' 
tunate fellow does not sec that, even if there were "to chapter 
“value” in my book, the analysis of the real relationships w 
I gh-e v,Vii}d contain the proofaad demoasriarion of real vx 
relation. All that palaver about the necessity of proving the 
cept of value comes from complete ignorance both of toe 
dealt with and of scientific method. Every child knows toa^ n 
which ceased to work, I will not say for a year, but 
weeks, would perish. Every child knows, too, .“'..-.rent 
of products corresponding to the different needs require . ^ 
and quantitarively determined masses of toe total labour o s 


‘Brilliant youth.— Eid. , . , in Eog- 

» Reform movement: Movement for the extension of the irancnise 
land, whidi ended ja the Reform of tSfiy.— Ed, 

» la which I played a ereat puU~-Ed. _ . jj pf the 

♦The reference is to the author of a review f„, ,b 68.— Ei. 

Leipzig Literanschii Ceniralblatt ICeitinJ literary Netespafer} 
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That this necessity of the disiribtaion of social labour in definite 
proportions cannot possibly be done away with by a particular form 
of social production but can only change the form in which it ap- 
pears, is self-evident. No natural laws can be done away with. What 
can change, inhistorically different circumstances, isonly the /ormin 
which these laws operate. And the form in which this proportional 
distribution of labout operates, in a state of society where the inter- 
connection of social labour is manifested in the private exchange of 
the individual products of labour, is precisely the exchange value of 
these products. 

Science consists precisely in demonstrating how the law of value 
operates. So that if one wanted at the very beginning to “ex- 
plain" all the phenomena which apparently contradict that law, one 
would have to present the science before the science. It isprecisely 
Ricardo's mistake that in his first chapter on value he takes as 
given all possible categories which have still to be developed for 
us, in order to prove their conformity with the law of value. 

On the other hand, as you correctly assumed, the history of 
the theory certainly shows that the concept of the value relauon has 
always been the rams— more or less clear, hedged more or less with 
Illusions or scientifically more or less precise. Since the thought 
process itself grows out of the relations, is itself a natural proettt, 
thinking that really comprehends must always be the same, and 
can vary only gradually, according to maturity of development, 
Induing the development of the organ by which the thinking 
is done. Everything else is drUel. 

The vulgar economist has not the faintest idea that the actual 
everyday exchange relations can not be directly identical with the 
magnitudes of value. The point of bourgeois society con- 
sists precisely in this, that a priori there is no conscious, social 
regulation of production. The rational and naturally necessary 
asserts itself Only as a blindly working average. And then the vulgar 
economist thinks he has made a great discovery when, as against 
die revelation of the inner interconnection, he proudly claims that 
in appearance things look different. In fact, he is boasting that 
he holds fast to appearance, and takes it for the last word. 'S’hy, 
then, have any science at all? 

But the matter has also another background. Once the inter- 
connection is grasped, all theoretical belief in the permanent neces- 
sity of existing conditions collapses before their collapse in practice. 
Here, therefore, it is absolutely in the interest of the ruling classes to 
perpetuate this unthinking confusion. And for what other purpose 
are the sycophantic babblers paid, who haw no other scientific trump 
to play save that in political economy one should not think at all? 
27* 
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Bui taiis superque.^ In any case it shows what these priests 
of the bourgeoisie have come down to, when workers and ewii manu- 
facturers and merchants understand my book and find their way 
about in it, while these '^leamed scribes” (!)£ompbin that I make 
excessive demands on their understanding. . . . 


MARX TO L. KUGELMANN 


London, April i3, 1871 

. . . Yesterday we received the by no means tranquillizinl 
news that Lafargue (not Laura) was at present in Paris. 

If you look at the last chapter of ray Eighteenth Brumaire, you 
will find that I say that the next attempt of the French Rewlu- 
tion will be no longer, as before, to transfer the bureaucrao'c-military 
machine from one hand to another, but to mash it, and this is the 
preliminary condition for every real people’s revolution on the con- 
tinent. And this is what our heroic Party comrades in Paris are 
attempting. What elasticity', what historical initiative, wbat a 
capacity for sacrifice in these Parisians! After six months ofhuaget 
and ruin, caused by Internal treachery more even than by the ex- 
ternal enemy, they rise, beneath Prussian bayonets, as if there had 
never been a war between France and Germany and the enemy wete 
not still at the gates of Paris! History has no like example of like 
greatness! If they are defeated only their “good nature” will be to 
blame. They should have marched at once on Versailles, after first 
Vinoy and then the reactionary section of the Paris Narional Guard 
had themselves retreated. They missed their opportunity l^caus 
of conscientious scruples. TTtey did not want to xfort a civil tear, 
as if that mischievous abortion Thiers had not already startc 
the civil war with his attempt to disarm Paris! Second misia^- 
The Central Committee surrendered its power too soon, ^*1 
way for the Commune. Again from a too “honourable” scrupulos* y 
However that may be, the present rising in Paris — even if ^ 
crushed by ihc wolves, swine and vile curs of the 
the most glorious deed of our Party since the June msurrec 
in Paris. Compare these Parisians, storming heaven, with . 

to heaven of the Gennan-Prussian Holy Roman Empire, ^ 
posthumous masquerades reeking of the barracks, the Cn • 
cabbage-junkerdom and above all, of the philistine. 

Apropos. In the official publication of the list of those 


* Eoougb ud 


than eaoa^—rJ. 
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ing direct subsidies from L. Bonaparte's treasury there is a note 
that Vogc receit-ed 40,000 francs in August 1859' I have informed 
Liebknecht of this fact for further use. 

You can send me the Haxthausen as laiely 1 ha\-e been reccisnng 
undamaged various pamphicts, etc , not only from Germany but 

even from St. Petersburg. 

Thanks for the various newspapers J'ou sent me. (Pl^yso-*le t * 
me have more of them, for I want to wxitc something aboi}rG«n^j‘yi*J <7 
the Reichstag, etc.). . . . 

f ^ ^ ri T ' ” 

MAKX TO L. KUGELMANN •'T 


Your letter duly received. Just at present I have my 
Hence only a few words. How you can compare petty-bourgeois 
demonstrations & fa 13 June, 1849,* etc., with the piesent struggle 
in Fans is quite incomprehensible to me. 

World history would indeed be very easy 10 make, if the struggle 
were taken up only on condition of infallibly favourable chances. 
It would, On the other hand, be of a very mystical nature, if “acci* 
dents" played no part. These accidents naturally form part of the 
general course of development and ate compensated by other occi* 
dents. But acceleration and deby are very much dependent upon 
such '‘accidents,” including the "accident” of the character of 
the people who first head the movement. 

The decisistly unfavourable ”accident” this time is by no 
means to be sought in the general conditions of French society, 
but in the presence of the Prussians in France and their position 
right before Paris. Of this the Parisians were well aware. But of 
this, the bourgeois eanaille o^Vetsailles were also well aware, Pre- 
cUely for that reason they presented the Parisians with the altema* 
the of either taking up the fight or succumbing without a struggle. 
The demoralization of the working ebss in the bttet case would 
ha\e been a far greater misfortune than the fall of any number of 
“leaders." With the struggle in Paris the struggle of the working 
class against the capiulut ebss and its sute hat entered upon 
a new phase. Whateter the immediate outcome may be, a new point 
of departure, of importance in wwU history, has been gained. 


* Oa June 13. 1&49, a dcmomirtlioa «ai orssaazcd ia Ptii* bj the Psrty 
M the htcMjaieia in protnt ({tuul Ule fccoble overthrow of the Kcpublic oC 
Rcpme bf Ftencb troop*. 'Hie daiKimttatiaa wea divpened slisaet wuhmt u> 
(Sort sad menlx cor.firmed the of the pett7>bcvrteoiirc>o!uiioa- 

uj demooiu in Frsace.— U, 
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but jjm » In iny ie «hof*» what fhc« pn 

of the Kiurgioitw ka\scvtnci!nwn t»>. when wiiri.-r* jaJevtflr- 
Ijctutcrs anU mei^tunt* unJcntJnJ mtr hoo/t aaJ hnJ 
alioul in it. while the*c '/ej/ib-J <eribe*" t.'utle 

cxccuivc iknunJ* on t.*wr»f Ln^irtltn^Ur.g. . . . 


.MAHX TO I- KLCWAfANN 


Licvs^o, Apol <*» ' 

. . . Ye»tc»Jay wc rcccixcil th« by m tacaas tranquilly 
newt tiui Lafarpuc (not luura) wat at present ia rarii. 

If ^ou Uwk at the list chapter of tny Etiliittnilt Brvau«^» 5 
will find that I lay that the next attempt of the Ffti^ 
lion will be no longer, aubcibrc, to transfer the burcat«nti»*®tr“ 
machine from one hand to another, but to ;«jiA it, acJ *1^’* 
preliminary condition for every real people’* rcwlatioo ” 
ilncjit. And thi* is what our heroic Party comrades ia ***1^ 
attempting. N'^’hat eUsiicity. what historical mjiiativ‘e» w-* 
capacity for sacrifice in these Parisiansf After six months of flW 
and ruin, caused by internal treachery more even than by 
tcmal enemy, they rise, beneath Prussian bayonets, as if 
never been a war between France and Germany and the eaemy ^ 
not still at the gates of Paris! History has no like t 

greatness! If they arc defeated only their “good nature’ wiU 
blame. They should havT ourched at once on V'erMilles, at 
Vinoy and then the reactionary section of the Paris 
had themselves retreated. They missed their opporiuiutj 
of conscientious scruples. They did not want to o ctri^ 

as if that mischievous abortion Thiers had not already 
the civil war with his attempt to disarm Paris! Second 
The Central Committee sunendeicd its power too soon, 
way for the Commune. Again from a too “honourable” scriip_^ ^ 
However that may be, the present rising in it 

crushed by the w’oUes, swine and vile curs of the old s 
the most glorious deed of out Patty since the sb't* 

in Paris. Compare these Parisians, storming heavem wi jy 

to heaven of the Germao-Prussiatt Holy Roman. ^ Qniicbj 
posthumous masquerades reeking of the barracks, 
cabbage-junkerdom and above all, of the ptiilistme. rccei'* 

A propos. In the official publication of the list ol 


i Enough and more than enougli' — 
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ing direct subsidies from L. Bonaparte’s treasury there is a note 
that Vogt received 40,000 francs in August 1859! I have informed 
Liebknecht of this fact for further use. 

You can send me the Haxthausen as lately I have been receiving 
undamaged various pamphlets, etc., not only from Germany but 
even from St. Petersburg. 

Thanks for the various nevi-spapers you sent me. (Please-ier” 
me have more of them, fori want to tirrite something abourGenj^^^FTT 
the Reichstag, etc.). . . . ^ 


MARX TO L. KUGELMAiNN 




Your letter duly received. Just at present I have my 
Hence only a few werds. How you can compare pctty-bourgeois 
demonstrations d la 13 June, 1849,* etc., with the present struggle 
in Paris is quite incomprehensible to me. 

World history would indeed lx very easy to make, if the struggle 
were taken up only on condition of infallibly favourable chances. 
It would, on the o^er hand, be of a very mystical nature, if “acci* 
denti* placed no part. These accidents naturally form part of the 
general course of development and ace compensated by other acei* 
dents. But acceleration and delay are very much dependent upon 
such ‘accidents," including the "accident" of the character of 
the people who first head the movement. 

The decisively unfavourable “accident" this time is by no 
means to be sought in the general conditions of French society, 
but in the presence of the Prussians in France and their position 
right before Paris. Of this the Parisians were well aware. But of 
this, the bourgeois eanailU c#Versailles wttc also well aware. Pre- 
cisely for that reason they presented the Parisians with the alterna- 
tive of either taking up the fight or succumbing w iihout a struggle. 
The demoralization of the working class in the latter case would 
havx been a far greater misfortune than the fall of any number of 
“leaders." With the struggle in Paris the struggle of the working 
class against the capitalist class and iti state has entered upon 
a new phase. Whatever the immediate outcome may be, a new point 
of departure, of importance in world history, has been gained. 

' On June 13, 1849, • demoesaattoo wai otsamsrJ in Taiii by the Panjr 
M the Mcuoitin in protest aasuut llie forcible ovaihrow of tbe Republic of 
•t^e by Fraich troops. The desDoosiraiioo was diipcrved alooii viibout aa 
euw and merely cnofinsed the baalruptcy of the petty-bourpeeis resolution 
ary deaoaau la France.— £y. 
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Lcxuiaa, Sortabet ij, lijl 
. . . The tnlemilionit wa* founJeJ in orJcr to frptice the 
MKbiist Of icmi*t«bUsl sect* by a real organization of the work" 
Ing clan for the iiruggic. The ongirul Rules anJ the Inaugural Ai- 
Ufcii show this at the first glance. On the other hand, thclatema- 
liooal coulJ not hasx nuinuinej Itself if the coune of history had 
not already imaiheJ the sccurian system. The desrlopcwntof 
the sy-stem of socialist sects and that of the real u-orkers’ mo^rment 
arc always irntnely proportional to each other. So long as ^ 
sects are (historically) {ustified, the working class is not yxt ripe 
tor an independent historic mosTment. As soon as it has attained 
this maturity all sects are essentially reactionary. Nevertheless 
what history has shown estrywhcrc was repeated in the history 

of the Intcrrutional. The antiquated attempts to re-establish itself 

and maintain its position within the newly achiesed form. 

And the history of the International was a ceniinuil smggl* 
on Ote part cf On General Council against the sects and amateur 
experiments which tried to maintain their position within the Inter- 
national itself against the real movement of the working cl“** 
This struggle was conducted at the Congresses, but far more in the 
private dealings of the General Council with the individual sections. 

In Paris, as the Proudhonisis (.Mutualists') were co-founders 
of the Association, they naturally had the reins in their Imds there 
for the first few years. Later, of course, collectivist, positivist, etc., 
groups were formed there in opposition to them. 

Li Germany — the Xnssalle cUque. I myself went on correspond- 
ing for two years with the notorious SchwTilzer and prored ineru- 
tably to him that Lassallc's oigaoizat^n is nothing but a sectanan 
organization and as such hostile to the organization of the rf« 
workers' movement striven for by the IntematicmaL He had ms 
“reasons” for not understaodiog this. 

At the end of iS68 the Russian Bakunin entered the 
rionol with the aim of forming inside it a second International Ci js 
the “Alliance de la Dimocratie Soeialiste,'" toiih himself as 
He — a man devoid of all theoretical knowledge — put for^vard 
pretension of representing in this separate body the scientijte 
aganda of the International, and of making it the specialty 
this second International taithm the International. 


I Afu(ua/ii(i: The Pxoudhonist* called themselvej such, because they p^t 
forward the slogan of what they called •tauiual aid.'— 
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His program u'as a hash superficially scraped together from tight 
and \zft— EQUALITY of CLASSES (!), aboUuon of the right of 
inheritance as the starting point of the social movement (Saiat- 
Simonistic nonsense), atheism as a dogma to be dictated to the 
members, etc., and as the main dogma (Proudhonisi) abstention from 
the political movement. 

This infant's spelling book found favour in (and still has a cer- 
tain hold on) Italy and Spain, where the real conditions of the work- 
ers’ movement are as yet Uttle developed, and among a few vain, 
ambitious and empty doctrinaires in Latin Switzerland and in 
Belgium. 

For M. Bakunin, doctrine (the assembled rubbish he has begged 
from Proudhon, Saint-Simon, etc.) was and is a secondary affair — 
merely a means to his personal self-assertion. While he is a nonentity 
as a theoretician he is in his element as an intriguer. 

For yeah the General Council had to fight against this conspiracy 
(supported up to a certain point by the French Proudhonists, es- 
pecially in the South of France). At last, by means of Conference 
resolutions x, 2 and 3, IX and XVI and XVII, ‘ it delivered Its 
long prepared blow. 

Obviously the General Council does not support in America 
what it combats in Europe. Resolutions i, a, 3 and IX now give 
the New York committee legal weapons with which to put an end 
to all sectarian formations and amateur groups, and if necessary 
to expel them, : . . 

. . . The political movement of the working class has as its 
ultimate object, of course, the con()uest of political power for the 
working class, and for this it is naturally necessary chat a previous 
organization of the working Class, arising from its economic struggles, 
should have been developed op to a certain point. 

On the other hand, however, every movement in which the 
working class comes out as a class against the ruli ng classes and 
attempts to force them by pressure from without is a political move- 
ment. For instance, the attempt in a particular factory or even 
a particular trade to force a shorter working day out of the indi- 
vidual capitalists by strikes, etc., is a purely economic movement. 
On the other hand, the movement to force an eight-hour day, etc., 
lav> is a political movement. And in this way, out of the separate 

Tbe resolutions mentioned bv Mux, passed by the London Confer- 
ence of the First International (Sqrtember 1671), relate to the following 
questions: Consolidation of the Intemational, etrengihening of centralism and 
01 Che leading role of the General Council; necessity of an independent polici- 
cil party of the proletariat and of the cloteat combination of political with eco- 
nomic strugglej liquidation of the Bakunut fiKtioaal grouping. — Bd. 
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economic movements of the workers there grows up everjTihei 
a political movement, that is to say, a movement of the class, wit 
the object of achieving its interests in a general form, in a fon: 
possessing the virtue of being compulsory for society as a whole 
If these movements presuppose a certain degree of previous organi 
zation they are themseh-es in like measure a means for the develop 
ment of this organization. 

Where the working class is not yet far enough advanced in iu 
organization to undertake a decisive campaign against the collectiw 
power, that is, the political power, of the ruling classes, it musi 
at any rate be trained for this by continual agitation against the 
policy of the ruling classes and adopting an attitude hostile to it. 
Otherwise it will remain a plaything in their hands, as the Septem- 
ber Revolution in Franceshowed, and as is also prot-ed up to a cer- 
tain point by the game Messrs. Gladstone and Co, have been suc- 
cessfully engaged in in England even up to the present time. 


ENGELS TO T. CUNO 


Lofidoa, JtDUuy 34, t*?* 
. . . Bakunin, who up to 1868 had intrigued against the Interna- 
tional, joined it after he had suffered a fiasco at the Berne Peace 
Congress' and at once began to conspire uMin it against the General 
Council. Bakunin has a peculiar theory of his own, a medley of 
Proudhonism and Communism, the chief point of which is, in the 
first place, that he docs not regard capital — and therefore the class 
antagonism between capitalists and wage worken which has 
through social development — but the state as the main evil to be 
abolished. While the great mass of the social-democratic worVer* 
hold our view that state pow-cr is nothing more than the organiz^ 
tion with which the ruling cbsscs — landlords and capitalists-j~M' 
provided themselves in order to protect their social 
Bakunin maintains that it is the state which has created • ' 
that the capitalist has bis capital only by the grace of the 
therefore, the sutc is the chief evil, it is above all the state * . 

must be done away with and then capitalism will go to bla 
itself. We, on the contrary, say: Do away with capital, the cone n 
fioo of all means of protluction in the hands of the few, . j 
state will fall of itself. The difference is an essential one: wt'n" 


» Tte reference is to ibe JJeme Coegiet* of ih« lw«»**^* 

Sad Freedom, in which Bsiunin uvk a fcaJicj pm uotii Ofii^oce f* 
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a previous social revolution the abolition of the state is nonsense; 
the abolition of capital tr precisely the social revolution and involves 
a change in the whole mode of production. Now then, inasmuch 
as to Bakunin the state is the main evil, nothing must be done 
which can maintain the existence of the state, that is, of any state, 
whether it be a republic, a monarchy or anything else Hence complete 
abstention from all politics. To cosanit a political act, and espe- 
cially to take part in an election, would be a betrayal of principle. 
The thing to do is to carry on propaganda, heap abuse upon the 
state, organize, and when ALL the workers arc won over, that is, 
the maiority^ depose all the authorities, abolish the state and replace 
it by the organization of the International. This great act, with 
which the millennium begins, is called social liquidation. 

All this sounds extremely radical, and is so simple that it can 
be leamt by heart in five minutes, that is why this theory of Baku- 
nin's has speedily found favour in luly and Spam among young 
lawyers, doctors and other doctrinaires. But the mass of the workers 
will never allow itself to be persuaded that the public affairs of their 
countries are not also their own affairs, they are by nature political 
and whoever tries to make out to them that they should leave politics 
alone will in the end be left alone. To preach to the workers that 
they should in all circumstances absuin from politics is to drive 
them into the arms of the priests or the bourgeois republicans. 

Now, as the International, according to Bakunin, was not formed 
for political struggle but in order that it may at once replace the 
old state organization as soon as social liquidation takes place, it 
fallows that it must come as near as possible to the Bakunist ideal 
of the society of the future. In this society there will above all be no 
authority, for authority estate ssan absolute evil. (Indeed, how these 
people propose to run a factory, operate a railway or steer a ship 
without having in the last resort one deciding will, without single 
management, they of course do not tell us ) The authority of the 
majority over the minority also ceases. Every individual and every 
community is autonomous; but as to how a society, even of only 
two people, is possible unless each gives up some of his autonomy, 
Bakunin again maintains silence. 

Thus, the International, too, must be arranged according to 
Jhis model. Every section, and in every section every individual, 
IS autonomous. To hell with the Basle resolutions,^ which bestow 
upon the General Council a pernicious authority demoralizing 


. * The reference ii to the resohituni of the Bssle Congiesi of the First 
IntetDitionil held on September 6-ia, *869.—^. 
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o-cn to iuclfl Even if this authority is bcjtowcd ■columarily it must 
cease just btcauu it is authority! 

Jlcrc you have in brief the main points of this swindle. But 
who arc the originators of the Basic resolutions? Vt'cll, Mr. Bakunin 
himsel/ and company! 

When these gentlemen saw at the Basle Congftss that tbej 
were not getting through their plan to remove the (GeneralJ Council 
toGcnc\-a, that is, to get It into their hands, they followed a different 
tack. They founded the Alliance de la Dimocratie Sociale, an in- 
ternational association taithin the great International, on a pretext 
which you will encounter again today in the Bakunist Italian press, 
for instance, in the pTaUiariaMdGaazcnino Rasa: forthehotblooded 
Latin races, it is claimed, a more pronounced program is neces- 
sary than for the cold, slow-moving Konhemers. This neat little 
scheme came to naught because of the resistance of the Genera! 
Council, which ofcourse could not tolerate anyseparaic mrcraadonal 
organization 6 ?iVA/m the Infenjatiocal. It has since nrappeared io 
every shape and form in connection with the endeavour of Bakunin 
and his people sumepeiciously to substitute the Bakunin pmg^ 
for that of the International. On the other band, the reactionaries, 
from Jules Favre and Bismarck to Atazzini, alnays levelled their 
guns precisely at the inane braggadocio of the Bakunists when it 
was a question of attacking the International. Hence the necessity 
of my statement of December 5 against Alazzini and Bakunin, 
which was also published in the Gazzettino Rosa. 

The nucleus of the Bakunin crowd consists of a few dozen people 
in the Jura Alountains* whose whole following amounts to scarcely 
200 workers. Their vanguard is made up of young lawyers, doctors 
and journalists in Italy who everywhere now act as spokesmen 01 
the Italian workers; a few of their brand are in Barcelona and Madrid 
and every now and then you will find one — hardly ever a worker- 
in Lyons or Brussels; here we have a single specunsny Robin.. 

The conference,* convoked under the pressure of circu^tances 
in lieu of the congress that had become impossible, supplied 
with a pretext; and since most of the French fugitives mSwi^t 
joined their camp because they (being Proudhonists) found ® Jj 
a kindred soul among them and for personal reasons, they 
their campaign. Malcontent minorities and unreco^ized 
may naturally be found everywhere in the International an 
were counted upon, not without justification. 


‘ In Wc*teni Switzerland. — EJ. . Tn,,rnitiooiJ 

» Tbe xefercDCC J» to tie Loadoo Conference of the Fust Intern 
held on September 17*33, 1S71.— Ed. 
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At present their fighting strength is as follows: 

1. Bakunin himself— the Napoleon of this campaign; 

2. The 200 from the Jura and the 40-50 of the French Section 
(fugitives m GenevaJ; 

3. In Brussels Kins, editor of the Liberia, who however does 
ttot come out openly for them: 

4. Here the remnants of the French Section of 1871, which we 
have never recognized and which has already split into three mutu- 
ally hostile parts. Then there arc about 20 Lassalleans of the type 
of Herr von Schweitaer, who bad all been expelled from the German 
Section (because of their proposal to tcitlulrato from the International 
en massed and who, being advocates of extieme centralization and 
rigid organization, fit to a T Into the league ofanarchists and auton- 
omists; 

5. In Spain, a few personal friends and adherents of Bakunin, 
who have strongly influenced the workers, particularly in Barcelona, 
at least theoretically. The Spaniards, however, are very keen on 
organization and quick to notice any lack of it in others. How far 
Bakunin can count on success here will not be seen until the Spanish 
Congress in April, and as workers will predominate there I have no 
grounds for anxiety; 

6. Lastly, in Italy, the Turin, Bologne and Cirgenti Sections 
have, as far as I know, declared in favour of convening the congress 
aheaJ of time. The Bakunist press claims that 20 Italian sections 
had joined; I don't know them. At any rate, almost everywhere the 
leadership is in the hands of friends and adhe^nts of Bakunin, who 
are making a lot of noise. But a closer examination will most likely 
disclose that their following is not numerous, for in the long run 
the bulk of the Italian workers 1$ still pro-Mazzuii and will remain 
ao as long as the International is identified there with political 
abstention. 

At any rate, in Italy, for the time being, it Is the Bakunist 
crowd that has the main say. The General Council has no intention 
of complaining on that score; the Italians have the right to commit 
all the absurdities they choose and thcGeneralCouncil willcounteract 
Cpoly by way of peaceful controversy. These people also have 
^0 right to declare for the congress in the sense of the Jura people,* 
although in any case it is exceedingly strange that sections which 
have just joined and cannot be posted on anything should in such 

. _ The Congiesi of the Jura Feiinatico, whidi was held in November 1871 
?^°°''>*her, circulated an Addreis to all the aectioni of the International. 
I^Plele with ilanderoua atclch* 00 the GcDcril Council and the deciiions 

^ ^'^ecence of the International held in London in 1871, and demanded 
ine immediate convocation of a world congtcaa.— £4. 
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a matter at once take sides, especially before they have heard ht, 
parlies to the dispute! I have told the Turiners the plain and unadul 
terated truth about this matter and will do the same for the othe: 
sections which have made similar declarations. Fore\t;rysuchdcclJ 
ration of adherence is indirectly an approval of the fake accusation; 
and lies made against the General Council in the Circular. Incidcn 
tally, the General Council will shortly issue a circular of itso\m in 
the matter.' If you can prevent the Aiilaners from making a similai 
declaration uutil the circular appears you will be Satisfying the wishei 
of all. 

The funniest thing is that these same Turiners who declare 
in favour of the Jura people and therefore reproach us here with 
authoritarianism, now suddenly demand that the General Council 
take such authoritarian measures against the rival Fedcrazione 
Opcraic^ of Turin as it had never taken before, should excommunicate 
Beghclii of the Ficcanasot which does not even belong to the Inter- 
national, etc. And all that before we have even heard what the 
Feieraxiont Operaia has to say for itself! 

Last Moniizy 1 sent you she HyveJuui:^ SeetaU with the }uri 
Circular, one issue of the Geneva Fgaliti (unfortunately I hate 
oo copies left of the issue containing (he answer of thcGeneva CemHi 
Piddral, which represents twenty times as many workers as the 
Jura people) and one Volkutaat which will show you what the people 
in Germany think about the case. The Saxon Land Assembly — 130 
delegates from 6o localities— declared H«a«i«ows/y for the General 
Council. 

The Belgian Congress (December 25*26) demands a revision of 
the Rules, but at the regular congress (in September). I'rom Trance 
we arc receiving daily staieincnis expressing consent. Here in l.ng- 
land, of course, none of these intrigues find any support. TheGcncrai 
Council will ccruinly not call an extraordinary congress just to 
please a few bumptious itisrigucn. So Jong as these gentlemen 
keep within the bounds of the Uw the General Council will gladly 

themhavetheir way Tbiscoaliiionof ihemostdivcrscelcrnentiwm 

soon fallapart, butassoon as they sun anything against the Ku«* 
or congressional decisions the General Ctiuncil will Jo its , 

If you rcilcci upon the fact that these people have Lunched 

their conspiracy precisely at » moment when a general hue anJ s / 

is being raised against the latcfjjUonal. you cannot help ihmsin,| 
that the iaternationai iLuifcs must have a hand in the ginte. j n 


* 1 U t./oenc* it x.t » cueaUt d'**" “I' V. /»c 

u cur-pltulT tip'»c4 tU igLlUig id «i*S 
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so it is. In Beziers the Geneva Bakunisu have picked the central 
police commissioner as their conespondeatt Two of the top Bakun- 
ists, Albert Richard from Lj'ons and Leblanc, were here and told 
a worker named Scholl from Lyons, to whom they addressed them- 
selves, that the only way to overthrow Tfaiers was to restore Bona- 
parte to the throne and that they were travelling about on Bonaparte 
money to conduct propaganda among the fugitives jh favour of a 
Bonapariist retiorationl That is what these gentlemen call abstain- 
ing from politics! The Neucr Social- Detnokrat paid by Bismarck 
pipes the same tune. How far the Russian police is involved in this 
I shall leave an open question for the present but Bakunin was up 
to his ears mixed up in the Nechayev affair (he denies it, of course, 
but we have the original Russian reports here and since Marx and 
I understand Russian he cannot put anything over on us) Nechayev 
is either a Russian agent provocateur or anyhow acted as if he were. 
Moreover, Bakunin has all kinds of suspicious people among his 
Russian friends. 

I am very sorry you lost your position. I had expressly written 
to you to avoid anything that might lead to that and that your 
presence in Milan was much mote imporunt for the Intemauonal 
than the small effect one could produce by public action; much can 
beaccomplishedclandestinely, too, etc. If I can be of assistance to you 
by getting you translations, etc., I shall do so with the greatest of 
pleasure. Just tell me /ron which languages and inio which lacguagcc 
you can translate and Iioto I can be useful to you. 

So those police swine haw also Intercepted my photograph. 
1 am enclosing another one for you and would ask you to send me 
two of yours, one of which is to serve the purpose of inducing Miss 
Marx to let you have a photograph of her father (she is the only one 
who still has a couple of good ones left) 

I would also ask you to be somewhat cautious with all people 
connected with Bakunin. It is in all sects to stick together and 
intrigue. You may rest assured that any infoTmatioit you give them 
will immediately be passed on to Bakunin. It is one of his funda- 
mental principles that keeping promises and suchlike arc merely 
bourgeois prejudices, which a true revolutionist must treat with 
disdain to help along the cause. In Russia he says this openly, in 
western Europe it is secret lore. 

Write to me teal soon. If we should succeed in preventing the 
•Milan Section from joining in the chorus of the other lullan sec- 
tions it would be a wry good thing. . . . 
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ENGELS TO A. BEBEL 


London, June 20 , 187: 


I am answering your letter first because Liebknecht's is stil 
with Marx, who cannot locate it just now. 

It was not Hepner but York's letter to him, signed by the Com- 
mittee, which caused us here to be afraid that your imprisonmeni 
would be used by the Party authorities, which unfortunately are en- 
tirely Lassallean, to transform the Volkssiaat into an “honest" 
Neuer Social- Demokrat. York plainly confessed to such an inten- 
tion, and as the Committee claimed to haw the tight to appoint 
and remove the editors the danger was surely big enough. Hepner’s 
impending banishment further strengthened these plans. Under 
these circumstances it was absolutely necessary for us to know what 
the situation wasj hence this cotrespondcnce. ... 

. . . With regard to the attitude of the Party toward Lassalleaa- 
ism, you of course can judge better than we what tactics should 
be adopted, especially in particular cases. But there is also this to 
be considered. When, as in your case, one is to a certain extent in 
the position of a competitor to the General Association ofGeiroan 
Workers, one Is easily too considerate of one's rival and gets into 
the habit of always thinking of him first. But both the General Asso^ 
elation of German Workers and the Social-Democratic Workers 


Party together still form only a very small minority of the German 
working class. Our view, which we have found confirmed by long 
practice, is that the correct tactics in propaganda is not to entice 
away a few individuals and memberships here and there from one s 
opponent, but to work on the great mass which still remains inac- 
tive. The raw force of a single individual whom one has reared one- 
self from the raw is worth more than ten Lassallean tumwa s, 
who always bring the seeds of their false tendencies into Par y 
with them. And if one could only get the masses without their wca 
leaders it would still be all right. But one always has to take a who 
crowd of these leaders into the bargain, who are bound by their p 
vious public utterances, if not by their previous views, an n 
have above all things to prove that they have not tl**®*!*^®~ 
principles but that on the contrary the Social-Deinocratic 
ecs' Party preaches true Lassalleanisio. This was the unlo 
thing at Eisenach,* which could not be avoided at that tun , ^ 
haps, but there is no doubt at all that these elements 


‘ agcl. refer, ro thr El.rr,.d.Caopr.. of tS<9, .r 

ocratic Vorker** Party of Germaoy waa officially orgaaoeu. 
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hann to the Patty and I am not sure that the Patty would not have 
been at least as strong today without that accession. In any case, 
however, I should regard it as a misfortune if these elements were 
to receive reinforcements. 

One must not allow oneself to be misled by the cry for “unity." 
Those who have this word most often on their lips are those who 
sow the most dissension, just as at present the Jura Bakunists in 
Switzerland, who have provoked all the splits, clamour for nothing 
so much as for imity. These unity fanatics are either people of limit- 
ed intelligence who want to stir everything into one nondescript 
brew, which, the moment it is left to settle, throws up the differences 
again but in much sharper contrast because they will then be all 
in one pot (you have a fine example of this in Germany with the 
people who preach reconciliation of the w-otkets and the petty bour- 
geoisie)— or else they are people who unconsciously (like Aluhlber- 
ger, for' instance) or consciously want to adulterate the mowment. 
For this reason the greatest sectarians and the biggest brawlers 
and rogues at certain moments vociferate loudest for unity- Nobody 
in our lifetime has given us more trouble and been more treacherous 
than the shouters for unity. 

Naturally every party leadership wants to see successes, and 
this is quite a good thing. Cut there are circumstances in which one 
must ha\a the courage to sacrifice ttw/neniary success for more Im- 
porunt things. Especially for a party like ours, whose ultimate 
success'is so absolutely certain, and which has detaloped so enor- 
mously in out own lifetime and before our own eyes, momentary 
success is by no taeatis alwaj-s and absolutely necessary. Take the 
International, for insunce. After the Commune it had a colossal 
suenss. The bourgeois, struck all of a heap, ascribed omnipotence 
to It. The great mass of the membership beliesxd things would stay 
hkc that for all eternity. We knew wry well that the bubble must 
m^t. All the riff-raff attached themselves to it. The sectarians 
W'ithin it began to Sourish and misused the International in the hope 
mat the meanest and most stupid actions would be permitted them. 
»e did not allow that. Knowing well that the bubble must burst 
some time our concern was not So delay the catastrophe but to take 
^e that the latemational emerged from it pure and unadulterated, 
^e bubble burst at the Hague and >s>u know that the majority of 
^e Congress* memben went home sick with disappoiatmeot. And 
yet nearly all these disappointed people, who imagined they would 
wnd the ideal of unisersal broiberhood and reconciliation in the 

* The reference it to the Hsgue Coocicsi of t^e First Icter^stioeul bcM 
oa oeptenber i-y, 1872.— Ed. 
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Intemaiioaa), had far more bitter quarrels at home than those 
which broke out at the Hague! Now the sectarian quarrelmongen 
are preaching reconciliation and decrying us as being cantankerous 
and dictators! And if we had come out in a conciliatory way at the 
Hague, if we had hushed up the breaking out of the split— what 
would have been the result? The sectarians, especially the Bakun- 
ists, would have got another year in which to perpetrate, in the 
name of the International, even much greater stupidities and in- 
famies; the workers of the most developed countries would have 
turned away in disgust; the bubble would not have burst but, pierced 
by pinpricks, would have slowly collapsed, and the next Congress, 
which would have been bound to bring the crisis anyhow, would 
have turned into the lowest kind of personal row, because principUt 
would already have been sacrificed at the Hague. Then the Interna- 
tional would indeed have gone to pieces — gone to pieces through 
“unity" ! Instead of this we have now got rid of the rotten elements 
with honour to ourselves — the members of the Commune who were 
present at the last and decisive session say that no session of the 
Commune left such a terrible impression upon them as this session 
of the tribunal which passed judgment on the traitors to the Euro- 
pean proletariat — for ten months we let them expend all their ener- 
gies on lies, slander and intrigue — and where are they? They, the al- 
leged representatives of the great majority of the Intemationair 
now themselves announce that they do not dare to come to the next 
Congress. (More details in an article which is being sent off for the 
Volksstaac with this letter.) And if we had to do it again we should 
not, taking it all together, act any differently — tactical miswkes 
are always made, of course. 

In any case I think the efiicient elements among the Lassalleai^ 
will fall to you of themselves in course of time and ^at it nouJd, 
therefore, be unwise to break off the fruit before it is ripe, as the 


unity crowd wants to. . ,, 

Moreover, old man Hegel already said: A party proves i « 
the victorious party by the fact that it splits and can stand 
split. The movement of the proleuriat necessarily passes 
different stages of devTlopmcnt; at every stage part of • 

get stuck and do not join in the further advance; and this alon 
plains why it is that actually the “solidarity of the 
ever>*where being realized in different party groupmgs, uhicn can; 
On life-and-death feuds with one another, as the Christian 
in the Roman Empire did amidst the 'vorst persecution^ 

You must also not forget that if the Newer 
has mare subscribers than the yalksaaae, this ss due to me f . 
each fecf is necessarily fanatic and through this fanaticism 
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particvilatly in regions where it is new (as for instance the General 
Association of German Workers in Schleswig-HoIstein)i much 
greater momentary successes than the Party, which simply repre- 
sents the real movement* without any sectarian vagaries. On the 
other hand, fanaticism docs not last long. 

I have to close my letter as the mail is about to leave. Let me 
only add hurriedly: Marx cannot tackle Lassalle until the French 
translation' is finished (approx, end of July), after which he will 
absolutely need a rest as he has greatly overworked himself . . . 


ENGELS TO F. A. SORGE 

LoiHlon, Sepiember 12-17, 1S74 
• . . With your resignation the old International is entirely 
uound up and at an end. And that is well. It belonged to the period 
of the Second Empire, during which the oppression reigning through- 
out Europe prescribed unity and abstention from all internal polem- 
ics to the workers' movement, then just reawakening. It was the 
moment when the common, cosmopolitan interests of the proletariat 
could be put In the foreground. Germany, Spam, luly and Den- 
Mrk had only just come into the movement or were just coming 
into it. Actually in 1864 the theoretical character of the movement 
iuelf was still very confused everywhere in Europe, that is, among 
die masses. German Communism did not yet exist as a workers' 
party, Proudhonism was too weak to be able to trot out its particular 
hobbyhones, Bakunin's new balderdash had not so much as come 
mm being in his own head, andevea the leaders of the English trades 
unions thought the program bid down in the preamble to the Rules 
gave them a basis for entering the morement. The first great success 
■sfas bound to explode this calve conjunction of all factions. This 
success was the Commune, which was without any doubt ibe child 
of the International intellectually, although the International did 
not lift a finger to produce it, and for which the International was 
quite properly held responsible. When, thanks to the Commune, 
'kc InternaUonal had become a moral force in Europe, the row at 
once began. Every trend wanted to exploit the success for itself. 
Disintegration, which was inevitable, set in. Jealousy of the grow- 
tegpower of the only people who were really ready to work fuither 
along the lines of the old comprehensive program — the German 

c _ refcTUice 11 to tbe uazwlaiioo of Tolume I cf Cafilal mto 

rreoch E4. 
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Conununists — drove ihe BeJgiai] Proudhonists into the arms of ti 
Bakunist adwnturers. The Hague Congress was really the end- 
and for both parties. The only country where something could sti 
be accomplished in the name of the International was Amcrics 
.and by a happy instinct the executh'e n-as transferred there. Now ii 
prestige is exhausted there, too, and any further effort to galvania 
it into new life would be folly and waste of energy. For ten jeat 
the Internationa! dominated one side of European history— th 
side on which the future lies — and can look back upon its worl 
with pride. But in its old form it has outlived its usefulness. Ii 
order to produce a new International after the fashion of the old, 
an alliance of all the proletarian parties in every country, a general 
suppression of the workers’ movement, like that which prevailed 
from 1849-64, would be necessary. For this the proletarian world 
has become too big, too extensive. I believe the next International— 
after Marx’s writings have produced their effect for some >ear^ 
will be directly Communist and will proclaim precisely our prin* 
ciples, . . . 


MAKX AND ENGELS TO A. HEBEL W. LIEBKNECHT, 
W. UfLVCKE AND OTJIEJIS 


(•‘CIttCULAK UtTTta") 

Lonik'n, Scpitmbcr 17 -ih **79 


. . .The .\ldmfeuo of the Three Xuriehen 

In the meantime IlOchbcrg's Jahtbueh has reached ut, contain- 
ing an article, "The Stwialijt Movement in Germany in 
spect,-* which, as llocbbcrg hiimclf tells me. has been written by 
.t.. .if th,- Viirirh rVimmliiinn. llifC we 


precisely the three members of the Zurich Commission, ifrrc ‘ 
have their authentic crilicisni of the movement up till r.nw 
viith ii their authentic program for the hne of the new organ 
so fir as this depends on them. 

Kight at the beginning wc read; , , 

The movrmcnf, vibich Lawalle regarded as an J, 

political ore. to which be summoned not only the 

aJlhocc»tdcn3CcfatJ,arrAe/iejds>/teAsfAwcfetornafth the 

tut represcnuiivea cf scieDi.e and a// »»'• tntttuJ unh » 


Tk-. wu.it, wrutta bs 
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of humanity, was diminished under the presidency of Johann Bap- 
tist Schweitzer to a onesided struggle of the industrial icorkers in 
their omn tHteresti.” 

I shall not examine whether or howfarthis is historically accu- 
rate. The special reproach here levelled against Schweitzer is that 
he diminished Lassallcanism, which is here taken as a bourgeois- 
democratic-philanthropic movement, to a one-sided struggle in 
the interest of the industrial workers, by deepening its character 
as a class struggle of the industrial workers against the bourgeois. 
He is further reproached withhavmg “rejected bourgeois democracy " 
What business has bourgeois democracy within the Social-Democratic 
Party anj’way? If it consists of “honest men" n cannot wish for 
admission, and if it does nevertheless wish to be admitted this can 
Only be in order to start a row. 

The Lassallean party “chose to conduct itself in the most one- 
sided way as a taorkers' party." The gentlemen who write that are 
themselves members of a patty which conducts itself in the most 
One-sided way as a workers’ party, they are at present invested 
with offices and dignities in this party. Here there is an absolute 
incompatibility. If they mean what they write they must leave 
the party, or at least resign their offices and dignities. If they do 
not do so, they admit that they are proposing to utilize their official 
position in order to combat the proletarian character of the Parly. 
Thus, if the Party leaves them their offices and dignuits it will 
be betraying iuelf. 

In the opinion of these gentlemen, then, the Social-Democratic 
P^rty should not be a one-sided workers’ party but an all-sided party 
"all men imbued with true love of humanity," It must prove 
Jnis above all by laying aside coarse proletarian passions and plac- 
itself under the guidance of educated, philanthropic bourgeois 
In order to cultivate good taste" and “learn good form" (p. 85). 
^_hen the “disreputable behaviour" of some of the leaders will 
S've way to a thoroughly respectable “bourgeois behaviour." (As 
If the externally disreputable appearance of those here referred to 
were not the least they can be reproached with') Then, too, “nuincr- 
adherents from the circles of the educated and propertied classes 
Will make their appearance. But these must first be won if the ... 
^gitaticnconductedis to attain tangible sueceiies." German Socialism 
^ “attached too much importance to the winning of the masses 
ad m so doing has neglected energetic (!) propaganda among the 
^<alled upper strata of society." For “the Party still lacks men fit 
*^present it in the Reichstag." It is, however, “desirable and 
necessary^ to entrust the mandates to men who have the lime and 
PPortuaity to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the 
cs* 
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Communists — drove the Belgian Proudhonists into the arms of 
Bakunist adventurers. The Hague Congress was really the ea 
and for both parties. The only country where something could s 
be accomplished in the name of the International was Affoti 
.and by a happy instinct the executis-e was transferred there. So* 
prestige is exhausted there, too, and any further effort to galvac 
it into new life would be folly and waste of energy. For tea JP 
the International dominated one side of Buropean histoiy^ 
side on which the future lies — and can look back upon ii^ ^ 
with pride. But in its old form it has outlived its usefulness- 
order to produce a new International after the fashion of the o. 
an alliance of all the proletarian parties in c\-ery country, a geaa 
suppression of the workers’ mo\-cment, like that which pref*" 
from 1&49-64, would be necessary. For this the proletarian 
has become too bigi too extensive. I believe the next iDteniationS' 
after Marx's writings have produced their effect for some j'cars 
will be directly Communist and will proclaim precisely our 
ciples. . . . 

MARX AND ENGELS TO A. REBEL, W. LIEBKNECHT, 
W. BR/VCKE AND OTHERS 

(“CtRCUHB LETTER") 

London, September irJ8. 


. . .The Mam/eJio of the Three Zurichers 

In the meantime Hochbei^’s Jalirbuelt has reached us, 
ing an article, “The Socialist Mowmcnt in Germany ut . 
spect, which, as Hdchberg himself tells me, has been 
precisely the three members of the Zurich Conunission. He 
have their authentic criticism of the movemetit up till jj 
with it their authentic program for the line of the new org 
so far as this depends on them. 

Right at the beginning we read: 

“The movement, which Lassalle regarded as an c 
political one, to which be summoned not only the 

allhonestdemocrats,flrr/»//cai/o/w/»c/iweretomarchine i 

ent representatives of science and all men inibuea trii« 


* ThiJ article, written by HachbCT:s> Benistem and 
in the eocial'xefonaisl ioumat JaMticb /“r 
liA lAnnual for Social SciemU and Social Policy].— Ed. 
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of humanity, was diminished under the presidency of Johann Bap* 
list Schweitzer to a one-sidcd struggle cf the inJusirtal eerkers in 
their oun iHicrests.” 

I shall not examine whether or how far this is histoncall) accu* 
rate. The special reproach here ic\ellcd against Schweitzer is that 
he diminished Lassalleanism, which is here taken as a bourgeois* 
democratic-philanthropic mot’cmcnt, to a onc-sidcJ struggle in 
the interest of the industrial workers, by deepening its character 
as a class struggle of the industrial workers against the bourgeois 
He isfurthcr reproached with having “rejected bourgeoisdcmocrac\ “ 
Whatbusinesshas bourgeois democracy within the Social-Democratic 
Party anj-way? If it consists of “honest men" it cannot wish for 
admission, and if it docs nevertheless wish to be admitted this can 
only be in order to start a row. 

The Lassallean party “chose to conduct itself in the mou cne- 
tidtd way as a uorkert' party ~ The gentlemen who »nic that are 
rhemsehes members of a party which conducts melf m the most 
one-sided way as a workers party, they are at present ini-cstcJ 
vith oihecs and dignities m this party, jlcre (here is an absolute 
incompatibility. If they mean what they wnte they must leair 
the party, or at least resign their olRccs and digniues If they do 
not do so, they admit that they are proposing to utilize their ollieial 
position in order to combat the proletarian character of ibe Party 
Thus, if the Party leases them their olfiecs and dignities it will 
be betraying itself. 

In the opinion of these gentlemen, then, the Sccial-Democralic 
Party should not be a one-sided workers' party but an alt-sided party 
cf “all men imbued with true lose of humanity " It must prove 
this above all by laying aside coarse proktanan passions and plac- 
ing itself under the guidance of educated, pbiUnihropic bourgeois 
m order to cultivate good taste” and “learn good form’ (p 8j) 
Tncn the “disreputable behaviour” of some of the leaders will 
give way to a thoroughly respectable “bourgeois behaviour " (As 
“ the externally disreputable appearance of those here rcfcricd to 
f''ere not the least they can be reproached with') Then, too, “buhmt- 

aJIurenii from the circles of the eJueateJ and prcperiitJ clavsea 
will make their appearance. But tlese must hrst be wtm if the .. 
agitation conducted is to aitai.nrjr.gii'-r iu.cri»rs.“ German SiciaLsai 

“attached too much imporunce to the winning of the maiut 
‘sJ m so doing has neglected energetic (1) propaganda tmi'r.g the 
‘‘Called upper strata of sivicly.” Tor “the Barty suit Ueks mca £.1 
^ represent it in the Kcichstag" U is, howvvTr, “dtsiiaVU and 
o^ssary to entrust the mandates to men who have the nine and 
'TTortuaity to make thcmscKxa thoro,.gily ac^-ainud with the 
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relevant material. The siinpk worker and small master crafts 
man . . . have necessary leisure for this only in rare and exccpiiooa 
cases.” So elect bou^eoisl 

In short: the working class of itself is incapable of its own eman- 
cipation. For this purpose it must place itself under the leadership 
of “educated and propertied” bourgeois who alone possess the “time 
and opportunity” to acquaint themselves with what is good fot 
the workers. And secondly, the bourgeoisie is on no account to be 
fought against but — to htaonoverhy energetic propaganda. 

But if one wants to win over the upper strata of society or only 
its well-disposed elements one must not frighten them on any ac- 
count. And here the three Zuricbers think they have made a reas- 
suring discov-ery: 

“Precisely at the present time, under the pressure of the Anti- 
Socialist Law, the Parry is showing Thatit««<j/ to pursue 

the path of violent bloody revolution but is determined ... w 
follow the path of legality, that is, of reform . " So if the 500,000 to 
60O1OOO social-democratic voters— between a tenth and an eighth 
of the whole electorate and, besides, dispersed over the length and 
breadth of the bnd — have the sense not to run their heads against a 
wall and to attempt a “bloody revolution" of one ogainst tcn» this 
proves that they forever renounco taking advantage of some tremen- 
dous external event, a sudden revolutionary upsurge arising front 
it or even a i-jtf/eiy of the people gainediria conflict resulting from It. 
If Berlin should ever again be so uneducated as to have 
March i8,‘ the Social-Democrats, instead of taking part In f'R^ 
as “rilf-rair with a mania for barricades” (p. 88), must ra*her lo- 
low the path of legality,” put on the brakes, clear away the bar ♦ 
cades and if necessary march with the glorious army against the on 
sided, coarse, uneducated masses. Or if the gentlemen asset 
this is not what they meant, what then did they mean? 


But still better follows. , , . , 

“Hence, the more quiet, ob/ectire and deliberate 
is in its criticism of existing conditions and in Ui ptopotaU . . 

them, the less possible will it be to repeal the present sucte»» 
mort (when the Anti-Socialist Law was introduced) tjy * . ■ ^ 

conscious reactionaries miunidateJ the bourgeoisie by 


up the JleJ bogey" (p. 88). .. r i.f anskty 

la order to relieve the bourgeoisie of the ust t 
it must be ckerly and coariociBgly proved to it t 
is rcslly only a bogey, and dues not eaut. But what is 


. I « la Uol.a c* Will.® 
s Tk.» rtf.-T* w lii* burioi* C<-*— a ** 

jH?, il+S.— 
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the Jlfil Ix'gcy if not the bourKtoUie’i iSrraJ cf the wt'itaUf life* 
l&J-^lcath itnspgkbttw-Knit and the rrektanit) I5rt»j c-f vht mtv- 
iublc outcome of tJie mojem claw !>•' •»»> »‘th the 

cUtt ttrupj;Ie and the bourpeotiie anJ 'all independent pei-pk * «>II 
“not be airaij to hand in hand with the pn>].‘tarun»'l And the 
oaet to be cheated would be prrciielt the pntirtanani 

Let the Party, therefore, prort by it» bumble and bulv mar.vr 
that it hai once and for all laid aaide ilte *i/rpn-prvtir* and rt- 
craart' whicli occaiioneJ the Anti-.S<.i.iali>t law If it aol»nuiilv 
pi^iaci that it only mtrnda to act within tbr Jimita if thu b«. 
lliamank and the U'ur^coiiic will tuirly bate the Lmdoeu to to- 
I^al it, ai it will thm be auptif.uoua* 

"Let no one miiundentand ua". we d,» not want "to jut ap o.r 
Party and our program, but think ilut for jeara brihx we atali bait 
tnoush to do if we concentrate out wlmle airtrtifi and rwrja epos 
the aitalnmrnt cf certain inunrdiate aima whiih nr.ii in aat laae 
be aahietTd before the rralizatw'n of Cic ntoet f»r-r»aih,i f aip-ra* 
iiisni can be thoujht of * Then th.iae bojijeoia, jen* lx'»Vf. >i a;>J 
aeiVera who are 'at prraint fiijhtenrd awa> . ha lur {•'■» Kh' 
Inj draiandt' will K'ln ui m tnaaaet 

Tlic prt'jrtnt ii not to le tmn a/* but enlt pen/iaud-f. t aa 
IhdtCmte petiod. One accepta it. thoujh tPt n a'.l> ti i nw ai U and 
fns luua lifetime but p>>tthuRV'uil*. ai an hciil.»o to iar,d<d 
d.>u7i li» mc'i children aod jran.Lhitdri& la (f>t c>ea,'.i.D>e ivt 
dttvlei oae‘a “whole atrecfth and eeitti)* to all u.na if t*tijr 
l^ihUkh aaj the pat,hir.j up< ftbe capital.it erd' t if uorti tmedi t 
at Uait to pmdjic C>e apfyaranvT <f a.«Kth,r^ happen. rj wrd.. yl 
at U.e Msac time uanr.j the Uvipeoii.e Hurt J ir-»» rralb f ra4kt 
the "Cioimuftiit' MI.;ucL who pint a h;i ue.id.aUt U !■ l.if u» u‘it 
hiriuabU otTrthrow Ilf (apiialiit a-u»fi) in llj i.'-rae <t Oiei,rai 
f>w hundred )Taia by iwinjl.r.c l4.r all l.e'a Wv/'dy i.c.lf I .a 

j j j^.y v» 4. ud wsnwVl^'.j ta 

|« tp ah«-^ Uie cvlLpae if C>r caiit.r.C uj.! 

.^iK'Uwf cjainit p wsj f.y'ia waa itie 'eauptraUd a!'a,ta 

tf,e pnww'Uia.* wtaiwircaSier all ’isly 

tJuir timc’.it wiiyU i:«nj vT *l,*\xUtn Utter tj kt»'»-a 

Sti.%,il)erg and a.mil»r I’CTlr “ L'id. 4 ’..u.a'.i emi^iurf 
“ a \hild I fi..» wudlf lj..a *• a *-;h. .% ut ea.u»e i*. Ifc-.’r 

‘ CyLt i\tt ta V« attavked any ci.^tr, a'd i»ii.tr»'»i t» >. a.t I'-r.sa *» 
I'lJ pen leaifi. wx ayyaplaIlU.< LkU « J •.Siia^^a 

. tu nyOi tj.i^a it< -'u 
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givx u» because we, whii aic so wUe, know that these advcfsancj 
arc "only children of their lime" and cannot act otherwise. Imfcad 
of repaying their kicks with interest we ought rather to pity these 
urtfortunates. 

'Djcn again the support of the Communse had the disadvanuge, 
nevertheless, that “people uho were otherwwe well disposed to us 
were alienated and in general the AamJ r/ i/^ bourgcoiste against 
us was increased.” furthermore, tlje pany “is not wholly without 
blame for the passage of the October Law,' for it had increased the 
lujtreJ of the ^ur;froisie unnecessarily." 

There j-ou have the program of the three censors of Zurich. In 
clarity it leases nothing to be desired. Least of all to us, who are 
\xry familiar with the whole of this phraseology from the i&^Sdays. 
It is the representatives of the petty bourgeoisie who arc here pre- 
senting Ihcmselsxs, full of anxiety that *hc proletariat, under the 
pressure of its rcsolutionary posilioa, may “go too far," Instead of 
determined political opposition, general mediation; instead of 
struggle against the government and the bourgeoisie, an attempt to 
wihovxrandpcnuade tftcmii'nstcad’ofd’etianircsi'stance toil/tttaf- 
ment from above, humble submbsion and confession that the punish- 
ment was descrvxd. Historically necessary conflicts are all interpret- 
ed as misunJentandings, and all discussion ends with the assurance 
that after all we are all agreed on the main point. The people who 
came out as bourgeois democrats in 184S could just as well call them- 
selves social-democrats now. To the former the democratic republic 
was as unattainably remote as the osxrihrow of the capitalist sys- 
tem is to the brter, and thcrc/orc is of absolutely no importance in 
present-day poliiics;onecanmcdiate,compromise and philanthropize 
to One’s heart’s content. It is just the same with the class struggle 
between prolctariar and bourgeoisie. If is recognised on paper 
cause its existence can no longer be denied, but in practice it is 
hushed up, diluted, attenuated. The Social-Democratic Party « 
not to be a workers' party, is not to incur the odium of the bourgeoisie 
or of anyone else; it should abovx all conduct energetic propaganda 
among the bourgeoisie; instead of laying stress on far-reaching 
aims which frighten away the bourgeoisie and after all are not arram- 
able in our generation, it should rather devote its whole ^t/eng 
and energy to those petty-bourgeois patchwork reforms which, y 
providing the old order of society with new props, may perhaps n 
form the ultimate catastrophe into a gradual, piecemeal and 
far as possible peaceful process of dissolution. These are the s 

» The reference is to the Exertional La%» against the Socialists, introduced 
by Bismarck m October 1878.—^. 
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people who, ostensibly engaged in indefatigable activity, not only 
do nothing themselves but try to prevent anything happening 
at all except— chatter; the same people whose fear of every form of 
action in 1848 and 1849 obstructed the movement at every step and 
finally brought about its downfall, the same people who never see 
reaction and are then quite astonished to find themselves in the end 
in a blind alley where ndther resistance nor flight is possible, the 
same people who want to confine history within their narrow philis- 
tine horizon and over whose heads history invariably proceeds to 
the order of the day. 

_ As to their socialist convictions, this has been adequately crit- 
icized already in Mamfeno, the chapter on “German, or ‘True,’ 
^*‘3lism."‘ Where the class struggle is pushed aside as a disagree- 
able J'coarse” phenomenon, nothing remains as a basis for Socialism 
but "tme love of humanity"and empty phraseology about “justice " 

It is an inevitable phenomenon, rooted in the course of dcvelop- 
inent, that people from what have hitherto been the ruling classes 
saould also join the militant proletariat and supply it with educa- 
Uwelements. We clearly stated this in the Mamfeno. But here two 
points are to be noted: 

First, in order to be of use to the proletarian movement these 
people must bring real educative elements into it But with the 
pe« majority of the German bourgeois converts that is not the case. 
Neither the Zukunft nor the Neue GescUschafi* have contributed 
Anything which could advance the movement one step further. Here 
there is an absolute lackof real educational material, whether fac- 
tual or theoretical. In its place there are attempts to bring superfi- 
®‘*lly mastered socialist ideas into harmony with the exceedingly 
varied theoretical standpoints which these gentlemen have brought 
with them from the university or elsewhere and of which, owing to 
me process of decomposition which the remnants of German philos- 
Ptiy are at present tmdergoing, one is more confused than the other, 
mstead of thoroughly studying the new science themselves to begin 
with, each of them preferred to trim it to fit the point of view he 
imady had brought along, made himself forthwith a private 
cience of liis own and at once came forward with the pretension 
wanting to teach it. Hence, there are about as many points of 
I*'*' among these gentry as there are heads; instead of producing 
in a single case they have only produced desperate confu- 


*949 p's ^“®***’ Mamfau of the Communist Perly, Moicow 

IFuiure) and Neue Geulluhaft IKttt Socuty]: Sodst-reformiit 
t977>78 appeared in Zurich in 1877 -S 0 ; the latter in Berlin in 
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sion — fortunately almost exclusively among themselves. Educativ 
elements whose first principle is to teach what they have not Icam 
can very well be dispensed with by the Party. 

Secondly. If people of this kind from other classes join the prole 
tarian movement, the first condition must be that they should no 
bring any remnants of bouigeois, petty-bourgeois, etc., prejucfice; 
with them but should whole-heartedly adopt the proletarian outlook 
But these gentlemen, as has been proved, are chuck-full of bourgeois 
and petty-bourgeois ideas. In such a petty-bourgeois country aj 
Germany these ideas certainly have their justification. But onlj 
outside xht Social-Democratic Workers’ Party. If these gentlemen con- 
stitute themselves into a social-democratic petty-bourgeois party 
they have a perfect right to do so; one could then negotiate with 
them, form a bloc according to circumstances, etc. But in a n-orkers’ 
party they are an adulterating element. If reasons exist for tolerating 
them there for the moment it is also a duty only to tolerate them, to 
allow them no influence in the Party leadership and to remain aware 
that a break with them is only a matter of time. That time, more- 
over, seems to have come. How the Party can tolerate the authors 
of this article in its midst any longer is incomp/ehecsible to us. 
But if even the leadership of the Party should fall more or less Into 
the hands of such people, the Party would simply be castrated and 
there would be an end of proletarian snap. 

As for ourselves, in view of our whole past there is only one 
path open to us. For almost forty years we have stressed the class 
struggle as the immediate driving power of history and in particuUr 
the class struggle between boutgeoisie and proletariat as the 
great lever of the modem social revolution; it is, therefore, impossible 
for us to cooperate with people who wish to expunge this class strug- 
gle from the movement. When the International %vas formed we ex- 
pressly formulated the battle cry: The emancipation of the woriung 
class must be the work of the working class itself. We cannot, there- 
fore, cooperate with people who openly state that the workers aw 
too uneducated to emancipate themselves and must first be 
from above by philanthropic big bourgeois and petty bourgeois, 
the new Party organ adopts a line corresponding to the ° 

these gentlemen, is bourgeois and not proletarian, f.®, 
remains for us, much though we should regret it, but public y 
declare our opposition to it, and to dissolve the soln^rity w 
which we have hitherto represented the German Party abroad, 
it is to be hoped that things wjJJaotcome xothat pass. . . . 
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ENGELS TO C SCHMIDT 


London, August 5, 1590 


... I saw a review of Paul Barth's book' by that bird of ill 
omen, Moritz Wirth, in the Vienna Deutsche Worte, and this criti- 
cism left On my mind an unfavourable impression of the book itself, 
wwell. I will have a look at it, but I must say that if “little Moritz” 
is right when he quotes Barth as stating that the sole example of 
the dependence of philosophy, etc., on the material conditions of 
existence which he can find in all Marx's works is that Descartes 
declares animals to he machines, then I am sorry for the man who 
can write such a thing. And if ibis roan has not discovered yet that 
while the material mode of existence is the prtmum agens^ this 
does not preclude the ideological spheres from reacting upon it in 
their turn, though with a secondary effeci, he cannot possibly have 
understood the subject he is writing about. However, as I have said, 
sU this is secondhand and little Moritz is a dangerous friend. The 
oatenalist conception of history has a lot of them nowadays, to 
whom It serves as an excuse for not studying history, just as Marx 
used to say about the French “Marxists" of the late sevenues: “All I 
know is that I am not a Marxist.” 

I^ere has also been a discussion in the Votks-Trtbune about 
*he distribution of products in the future society, whether this will 
take place according to the amount of work done or otherwise. The 
Question has been approached very “materialistically," in opposition 
to certain idealistic phraseology about justice. But strangely enough 
*t has not struck anyone that, after all, the method of distribution 
essentially depends on how much there is to distribute, and that this 
njust surely change with the progress of production and social organ- 
*^tion, so that the method of distribution may also change, presum- 
ably. But to everyone who took part in the discussion, “sociabst 
society" appeared not as something undergoing continuous change 
^d progress but as a stable affair fixed once for all, which must, 
^ereforc, have a method of distribution fixed once for all. All 
One can reasonably do, however, is i) to try and discover the 
Q^od of distribution to be used at the beginning, and 2) to try and 
tmd the general tendency along which the further development will 


book referred to is Psnl Baiih, Die OeichiehtsphiUieephie Heteli 
^^tfhaner bit auf Marx und Hartmann [T/ie Philasophy cf History of 
* , ^ *** HigeUans up to Marx end /fortMatinJ. — Ed. 
riimary agent, prime cause.— 
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priced. But about this I do not find a single word in the whol 
debate. 


In genera] the word “/naterial/sdc" serves many of the youngc 
tvriters in Germany as a mere phrase with which anything aadeverj 
thing IS labelled without further study, that is, they stick o: 
this label and then think the question disposed of. But our concep 
tion of history is above all a guide to study, not a lever for construe 
tion (J Ja Hegelianism. AH history must be studied e fresh, the condl 
tions of existence of the different formations ofsocieiy must be exam' 
ined in detail before the attempt is made to deduce from then: 
the political, civil-legal, esthetic, philosophic, religious, etc., notion! 
corresponding to them. Up to now but little has been done here b^ 
cause only a few people have got down to it seriously. In this field 
we can utilize heaps of help, it is immensely big, and anyone who 
will work seriously can achieve much and distinguish himself. But 
instead of this only too many of the younger Germans simply 
use of the phrasfe of historical materialism (and everything can be 
turned into a phrase) only In order to get their owti reia lively scanty 
historical knowledge — for economic history is still in its swaddling 
clothes— constructed into a neat system as quickly as possible, and 
they then think themselves something very tremendous. And after 
that a Barth can come along and attack the thing itself, which in bis 
circle has indeed been degraded to a mere phrase. 

However, all this will right itself. W’e are strong enough in 
Germany now to stand a lot. One of the greatest services which the 
Anti-Socialist Law did us was to free us from the ofEciousness of the 
German student who had got tinged with Socialism. We are now strong 
enough to digest the German student too, who is giving himself 
great airs again. Vou, who have really done something, must ha\e 
noticed yourself how few of the young literary men who fasten them- 
selves on to the Party give themselves the trouble to study economics, 
the history of economics, the history of trade, of mderstry, of 
agriculture, of the formations of society. How many know any- 
thing of Maurer except his nomcl The impudence of the journal- 
ist must serve for everything here and the result looks like jt. If 
often seems as if these gentlemen think anything is good enough for 
the workers. If these gentlemen only knew how Marx thought his 
best things were still not good enough for the workers, how he 
regarded it as a crime to offer the workers anything but the wry 
best! . . . 
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ENGELS TO J. BLOCH 

London, SfjMcmbcr :i-22, 1S90 
... According to the materialist concepiion of histon, the 
uhimaicly determining element in histor>' is the production and 
rtproductionofrcal life. More than this neither .Marx nor I have ever 
asserted. Hence if somebody twists this into sas mg tha i the economic 
element is the only determining one, he transforms that proposition 
intoa meaningless, abstract. scnselesJ phrase. The economic iiiuatu'n 
is the basis, but the sarious elements of the superstructure politi- 
cal forms of the class struggle anJ its rcsiiiis, to wif constitu- 
tions established by the \ictorious class after a successful lutile. 
t'C., juridical forms, and then exen the reflexes of all these actual 
struggles in the brains of the participants, political, lurisiic. phil>v 
tophical theories, religious views and their further development 
into s>stcm5 of dogmas, also exercise their influence upon the course 
of the historical struggles and in many cases preponderate in dtirt* 
tnining their /< t«. There is an interaction of all these clemenis 
in vhich, amid all the endless host of acetdenu (that is, of things 
#nil events, whose inner connection »* remote or so impossible of 
proof that wc can regard it as nonexistent, as negligible) the economic 
ntotenient finally asserts itself as necessary. Oiheruise iheapph* 
caijOa of the theory to any period of history one chose would be 
eswtt than the solution of a simple equation of the first degree 
V'e make our history* ourselves, but. in the first pbee, under 
Jtry definite assumptions and conditions Among these the econom* 
Ones are ultimately decisive. Bo» the poliucal ones, cu* . and 
Indeed even the traditions which haunt hu.-nan minds also pUv a 
r*ri, although not the decisive one. The Prussian state also anise 
*nd developed from historical, uliimaicly economic causes But it 
™uld scarcely be maintained without pedantry dial amon^ the 
^ny small sutci of North Cermaoy^ Brandenburg was ipccihcally 
«terffiined by economic necessity to become the great power cm- 
j^Jing the economic, linguistic and, after the Itcformaticn, also 
^ rclipoos ditference between North and South, and not by other 
'‘waenis as well (abow all by iiscnunglcment with Poland, owiru: 
we possession of Prussia, and herw'* with iatcrruut'nal political 
Utions — which were indeed also deoisivc m the formati.'.n ef t!rf 
•Vaitnan dynastic power). VPithout nuking twcself tidicuk’js it 
be a diilicult thing toespUin ifl terras i>f ecoex-'rai^s the cxin- 
every small stare iiiGcnnany. P“t »nd rretcat. or the ontm 
xjIi German coaso.naat pcn^tatu*ut. whi.h the prc;r*rl-^*l 
»‘l of parutic>.n formed by the mouaiair.s fnwn if.e hoJeW rx-'»e 
w Taus'-s widened to fom* a regular hssure ac.-oss allCerrasny 
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lo the second place* howe\%r, history is made in such a w 
that the final result always arises from conflicts between many iac 
vidual wills, of which each again has been made what it is by a ho 
of particular conditions of life. Thus there arc innumerable intersec 
ing forces, an infinite scries of parallelograms of forces which gii 
rise to one resultant — the historical event. This may again itse 
be viewed as the product of a power which works as a whole, uncct, 
sciously and without volition. For what each individual wills i 
obstructed by everyone else, and what emerges is something ths 
no One willed. Thus past history proceeds in the manner of a natura 
process and is essentially subject to the same laws of motion. Bu 
from the fact that individual wills— of which each desires what he i 
impelled to by his physical constitution and external, in the las 
resort economic, circumstances (cither his own personal circum- 
stances or those of society in general)— do notatiain what theywant, 
but are merged into a collective mean, a common resultant, it must 
not be concluded that their value is equal to zero. On the contrary, 
each contributes to the resultant and is to this degree involved in it 

I would furthermore ask }’Ou to study this theory from its original 
sources and not at secondhand; it is really much easier. Marx hardly 
wrote anything in which it did not play a part. But especially T/u 
Eighteenih Brumaire cf Louit Benaparte* is a most excellent ex* 
ample of its application. There are also many allusions in Capital. 
Then may I also direct you to my writings: Herr Eugen Duitring t 
Revolution in Science and Ludaig Feuerbach and the End of Classical 
German Philosophy,^ in which I have given the most detailed ao* 
cotint of historical materialism which, as far as I know, exists. 

Marx and I are ourselves partly to blame for the fact that the 
younger people sometimes lay more stress on the economic side than 
is due to it. We had to emphasize the main principle vis-b~vts 
our adversaries, who denied it, and we had not always the 
the place or the opportunity to allow the other elements involved 
in the interaction to come into their rights. But when it was a case 
of presenting a section ofhistoty, that is, of a practical application, 
it was a different matter and there no error was possible. Uwortu- 
nateJy, however, it happens only too often that people mink tn^ 
have fully understood a new theory and can apply it without mo 
ado from the moment they have mastered its main principles, an 
even those not always correctly. And 1 cannot exempt many ot n 
more recent “Marxists" from this reproach, for the most amazing 
rubbish has been produced in this quarter, too. 

‘See K. Marx, Tht Eit^teaih Unmaire o/ Louis Donaparie, f.tatcosf 
1948. — LJ. 

*See pp. 324*^4 of thii Tvluoie.— iw. 
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ENGELS TO C SCHMIDT 

London, October 27, 1890 
lam taking advantage of the first free moments to replytoyou. 
I think you would do very well to take the post in Zurich. You 
could always learn a good deal about economics there, especially 
if you bear in mind that Zurich is after all only a third-rate money 
and speculation market, so that the impressions which make them- 
selves felt there are weakened by twofold or threefold reflection 
°^*te deliberately distorted. But you will get a practical knowledge of 
the mechanism and be obliged to follow the stock-exchange repons 
irom London, New York, Paris, Berlin and Vienna at first hand, 
and thus the world market, in its reflex as money and stock 
market, will reveal itself to you. Economic, political and other 
reflations are just like those in the humaoeye: they pass through a 
condensing lens and therefore appear upside down, standing on their 
heads. Only the nervous apparatus which would put them on their feet 
egaia for representation is lacking. The money market man sees 
«en»vement of industry acdof the world market only in the invert- 
ed reflection of the money and stock market and so effect becomes 
^ noticed tliat already in the forties in Manchester: 
It stock-exchange reports were utterly useless for under- 

im u * course of industry and its periodical maxima and mla- 
na because these gentiy tried to explain everything from crises 
.°*^*hioney market, which ofcourse were generally only symptoms. 
8» point was to disprove temporal overproduction 

iM f of Industrial crises, so that the thing had in addition 

tendentious side, provocative of distortion. This point now ceases 

■ ***** — for us, at any rate, for good and all — added to which it is 

■ “*®^. * fact that the money market can also have its own crises, 
n which direct disturbances of industry play only a subordinate 

P tt or no part at all. Here there is still much, especially in the his- 
tfie last twenty years, to be established and examined, 
there is division of labouron a social scale there the differ- 
labour processes become independent of each other. In the last 
production is the decisive factor. But as soon as trade in 
me becomes independent of production proper, it follows a move- 

sun • while it isgovemedasa whole by production, 

. in particular respects and within this general dependence fol- 
mow^"^ °f its own contained in the nature of this new factorj this 
®*tit has phases of its own and in its turn reacts on the move- 
for P*°.'^“*^tioa. The discovery of America was due to thirst 
care e had previously driven the Portuguese to Africa (com- 

ooetbeer's Pro/iuccion cf Preaous Aiaah), because the enor- 
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This gives them particular interests, distinct, too, from the interests 
01 those who etnpowered them; they make themselves independent 
01 the latter and— the state is in being. And now things proceed in a 
way simtUr to that in commodity trade and later in money trade- 
the new independent power, while having in the main to follow 
Mc movement of production, reacts, by virtue of its inherent rela- 
tive ind^endence. that is. the relauvc independence once transferred 
1 and gradually further developed, m its turn upon the condi- 
uo^ and course of production. It is the interaction of two unequal 
?-°ti the one hand, the economic movement, on the other, the new 
u- f strives for as much independence as possible, 

of ite having once beenestabiishcd.is endowed with a movement 
it whole, the economic movement gets its way, but 

*tiffcr reactions from the polincal movement which it 
f endowed with relative independence, from the 

sim.ii, ®Yhe state power, on the one hand, and of the opposition 
th». '"fi^tidered, on the other. Just as the movement of 

market is, in the mam and with the reservations al« 
imJr reflected in the money market and, of course, in 

and atlfj””-' sffuggle between the classes already existing 
betutf* conflict with one another is reflected in the struggle 

lonwr opposition, but also in inverted form, no 

for indirectly, not as a class struggle but as a fight 

ianL 'r * Pfinclples, and so distorted that it has taken us thou* 
and! of yeor. 10 eot bthind it. 

can nf *h8 stale power upon economic development 

then kinds: it can fun in the same direction, and 

raent iiy* ^ ** rapid; it can oppose the line of develop- 

go to'n^ ''^*'*- ^^** nowadays state power in every great people will 
fficnt frn^** economic devclop- 

ultimaf 'certain paths, and prescribe certain others. This case 
cbviou«^ih itself to one of the two previous ones. But it is 

damace *'7° *ttd three the political power can do great 

ina of ° economic development and result in the squander- 
masses of energy and material. 

of econn° • of the conquest and brutal destruction 

local fesources, by which, in certain circumstances, a whole 
^’owadav^^^u”*' economic development oauld formerly be ruined, 
pest Deo f ^ ^ usually has the opposite effect, at least among 

uomicaii ^ i°“S run the vanquished often gains more cco- 

S; .y’ P°ujically and morally than the victor. 

’‘iuchcre t the new division of labour 

andinHp-* Professional lawyers becomes necessary, another new 
pendent sphere is opened up which, for all its general depend* 
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cnce on production and trade, still has also a special capac 
for reacting upon these spheres. In a modem state, law must 
only correspond to the general economic condition and be its 
pression, but must also be an internally coherent expression wh 
docs not, owing to inner contradictions, reduce itself to nought. ^ 
in order to achic\-e this, the faithful reflection of economic con 
tions suffers increasingly. All the more so the more rarely it happ< 
that a code of law is the blunt, unmitigated, unadulterated e.xpr 
sion of the domination of a class — this in itself tvould offend t 
“conception of right. “ Even in the CoJt Napolion the pure, consi 
ent conception of right held by the revolutionary bourgeoisie 
1792-96 is already adulterated in many W3>s, and, In so far as 
is embodied there, has daily to undergo all sorts of altenuatia 
owing to the rising pOMcr of the proletariat. VChich does not pretti 
the Code SapoUon from being the statute book which serves as 
basis for c«ry new code of Uw In every part of the world. 'Ihi 
to a great extent the course of the “dcsTlopmcnt of right" only cui 
silts, first, in the attempt to Jo away with the contradictions an 
ing from the direct translation of economic relations iniu Irgj 
principles, and to establish a harmonious system of law, and iht 
in the repeaud breaches made in this system by the intlucmiV an> 
pntsurc of farther economic desejopment, which intvivri i» JJ 
fufthef contradictions. (1 am speaking here only of civil Uw fo 


the moment ) 

The redeetjon of economic fcUlions as legal principles is 
sjtily also a topsy-turvy one; it goes on without the petioa wm 
if acting being conscious of it; the jurist imagines he is operalinj 
wiLh a prion propositions, whereas they arc really only tconomli. 
redexes; so csery thing ts upside down. And it wcmi to me obvious 
that Uus inversion, which, so long as it remains unrccognieed, 
whaiwccallkLoLyica/ciwrp(i«>'i.n:acisiniis turnupoti ihccconoin 
bas.s and may, wii.hin ccrum limits, modify it. 'I be bans of in* 
law cf in-heriUrare—assuming that the lUges reached in the dev*** 
cfosat tf the Unuly are eijaal— is an iconom« one. N'svsrih«I«M» 
It wu-ld be d-dieult ta prove, tbf msta.-xe, liut l.’ie ituiluu liter / 
cf lie tesUUr la L.''.gU.';d and Ike sever; rciirict.*-r,s impowJ o;." 
Lins 13 France its oal/ d-tf i4 every detail to ccora.inn; ' 

react t*.k. L;*evtr, ca iLc ea.ra.m-; sphere ui » '.tty 
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r," r° dovelop„e,„ 
Honed and ewn caused hv ihr partially condi- 

‘hough economic ncccstfy^ 

live Lnow Icjgc of na lure^an i driving force of the progres- 

l* pedantic f! trs Sid rr. surely 

nonsense. The hfiorC of ‘^is primiti« 

‘ngaway of this nonTent#.^,'”? '* of the gradual clear- 
ly absurd nonsenJe V‘* by fresh but always 

tnm to special SDh;r^,i''r!“f - *''® «" 'hei 

«1\T» to te wor^no in n ®f labour and appear to them- 

‘heyforman mdeKnden^^‘^"'^l"“^^‘‘^- extent that 

iheir produciions^SHi® ."if of labour, 

nponUicXKTlo^^ thcr errors, react back as an influence 
ntent. But all the same ih..f. its economic devclop- 

tn* influence of economic \ ‘It'nt^^l^sntc again under the dommat- 
^wcan be most readih- Ph'losophy, for instance, 
^ fits* modern P"'°^ Hobbes was 

b««sanabwSiu??„ , ««Shtcfnth century sense) but 

Itfight throughout ihe”i? P^*'®}!"l'cn absolute monarchy was at its 
nwnarchy Silt ‘^'"boU of Europe and when the fight of absolute 
both in wlicwn^nT® '«». beginning in England Locke, 

of J688. The Enoli.h^ v ’be class compromise 
the French materMi;!*..'^^**^ ‘bo'f more consistent contiauators, 
«e, the FreSih ^ r’ ‘b* philosophers of the bourgeoi- 
“’ine runs thmT.lh bourgeois revolution. The German phil- 
times positivTlv ^11 philosophy from Kant to Hegel, some- 

ofetetyepoch negatively. But the philosophy 

has as its ore’.,,--- }’‘® * 'lofmite sphere in the division of labour, 
ed down to if *°ti certain definite thought material hand- 

And that is uhu ^ predecessors, from which it takes its start, 
htst fiddle in backward countries can still play 

PSfed wiiij p f , sophy: France In the eighteenth century com- 

**ires, and latrrr-. ’ "’hose philosophy the French based them* 

*s Germany nSiu ’’^ony relatively to both. But in France as well 
?’ ’hat time ’be general blossoming of literature 

f.rensidcr the i,i>i , result of a rising economic development, 
hshed in thcc. suprenwy of economic development estab- 

’mposed bv the 1 °°’ bmitcomestopass within iheconditions 
’hfough the oni*f.,- , sphere itself; in philosophy, for instance, 
®^*onlyundernf,i;.*^*’i influences (which again generally 

^^rialhandpH ,»r, ‘^'* 6 “is«) upon the existing philosophic 

?ocw, but it determ”^ by predecessors. Here economy creates nothing 
existence u “ which the thought material found 

28-.{;j and further developed, and that too for the 
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most part indirectly, for it is the political, legal and moral reflexe 
which exercise the greatest direct influence upon philosophy. 

About religion I have said what was most necessary in the las 
section on Feuerbach. 

If therefore Barth supposes that we deny any and every reactioc 
of the political, etc., reflexes of the economic movement upon the 
movement itself, he is simply tilting at windmills. He has only got 
to look at Alarx’s Bighieenth Brumaire, which deals almost exclu- 
sively with the pariieular part plaj’ed by political struggles and 
events; of course, within their general dependence upon economic 
conditions. Or Capital, the section on the working day, for instance, 
where legislation, which is surely a political act, has such a trenchant 
effect. Or the section on the history of the bourgeoisie. (Chapter 
XXIV.) Or why do we fight for the political dictatorship of the 
proletariat if political power is economically impotent? Force (that 
is, state power) is also an economic power! 

But I have no time to criticize the book now, I must first get 
volume HI* out and besides I think that Bernstein, for instance, 
could deal with it quite effectively. 

What these gentlemen all lack is dialectics. They ahtays see 
'only here cause, there effect. That this is a hollow abstmfr 
tion, that such metaphysical polar opposites exist in the real 
world only during crises, while the whole vast process goes on in 
the form of interaction — though of very unequal forces, the ecooofflJC 
movement being by far the strongest, most primeval, most drti* 
sive — that here everything is relative and nothing absolute— this 
they never begin to sec. Hegel has neter existed for them. 


EiVGELS TO F. MEHRING 

London, July 14. *893 

Today is my first opportunity to thank you for the 
Legend you were kind enough to send me. I did not want m rep y 
with a bare formal acknowledgement of receipt t>‘ . 

intended at the same lime to tell you something about , 
its contents. Hence the delay. , . . 

I shall begin at the eod— the append;* 'j 

ism,* in which j-ou have lined vp the mam things exec y 
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fbWuo convincingly. If I find anything to 

give me more credit than I deserve, even if 
mysclfl n poss'bly have found out for 

and n-l t/.J' • which Marx with his more rapid coup d’aiP- 

not usS^ r!.t ^ ^ hke Marx, one does 

lifetime Thfn* ‘he recognition one thinks one deserves during his 
SLTm ’ ^ 1“"" easily gets IvVr. 

S! an tWa *? ** it^niycase at present; history will 

remeduJon?ftJ.'la*'d '"‘1.“'“^ ‘•y that iimeonewillhave quietly 
OAerwis! *th^ anything any more about anything. 

AUrxan?! «hich, houevef, 

regard to which enough in our writings and in 

laid and ».« arc all equally guilty. That is to say, we all 
on the 'r ‘he main emphasis, in the first place, 

and of actions 

£rem basfc r"® ‘‘U®"®.*’ notions. 

side--the vLa?sTnTm? neglected the formal 

for the sake iftv.- ^ notions, etc,, come about— 

opportimitv fop ' ^his has given out adversaries a welcome 
Paul ■^nh u I “.iaunderstandings and distortions, of which 
IdeoW ” ^ atriking example. 

consciouslv it* il f accomplished by the sc«alled thinker 
“>otlvc forces “ false consciousness. The real 

limolv uoi.f,i ‘“’P*‘hng him remain unknown to him; otherwise it 
false Of seemin!?'’* •‘Zoological process. Hence he imagines 
be derives itf fo?nf'°“''*ir®"^' ®ooause it is a process of thought 
oivuorthainfi,®*^ as wclUsiiscontent from pure thought, eitfier his 
ahich he acre '^P^tZooessors. He works with mere Thought material, 
*ad doesnoVinv *“oout examination as the product of thought. 

of thouriit- • further fora more remote source independ- 

a* all acting’ ‘"“fod this is a matter of course to him, because, 

If iased uno„ *l’®“pl*‘»*‘®PPO*rs tohim tobeultimaie- 

Thc .^Porr thought, 

meant to comni^*** ^I'o deals with history Oiistory is here simply 

rheological hp}*^ spheres — political, juridical, philosophical, 

seses in evervs *o. and not only to nature) thus pos- 

Pendently out °fj‘^*'ricejnatcrialwhichhas formed itself inde- 
through its o„ • j “ought of previous generations and has gone 
®f rbese suctp^j ‘•'“ependent process of development in the brains 
°“e or another e fiouerations. True, external facts belongmg to 
pncrc may have exercised a codeiermining influence 

‘ Gt.ip._£j_ 
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on this development, but the tacit presupposition is that these facts 
themselves arc also only the fruits of a process of thought, and so 
we still remain within that realm of mere thought, which apparently 
has successfully digested even the hardest facts. 

It is above all this appearance of an Independent history of 
state constitutions, of systems of law, of ideological conceptions 
in every separate domain that dazzles most people. If Luther 
and Calvin “overcome” the ofiicial Catholic religion or Hegel 
“overcomes” Fichte and Kant or Rousseau with his rcpubh’caa 
conirat social, indirectly overcomes the constitutional Montesquieu, 
this is a process which remains within theology, philosophy or 
political science, represents a stage m the history of these 
particular spheres of thought and never passes beyond the 
sphere of thought. And since the bourgeois illusion of the eternity 
and finality of capitalist production has been added as well, evert 
the overcoming of the mercantilists by the physiocrats and Adam 
Smith is accounted as a sheer victory of thought; not as the reflec- 
tion in thought of changed economic facts but as the hnallyachioed 
correct understanding of actual conditions subsisting always and 
cyetvwhere— In iict, if Richard Coeur de Lion and Philip Augustus 
had introduced free trade instead of getting mixed up in the crusades 
we should have been spared 6ve hundred years of misery and stu- 
pidity. 

This aspect of the matter, which 1 can only indicate here, we 
have all, I think, neglected more than it deserves. It is the old story: 
form is always neglected at first for content. As I say, 1 have done 
that too and the mistake has always struck me only later. So f am 
not only far from reproaching you with this in any way — as the 
older of the guilty parties I certainly have no right to do so; on the 
contrary. But I would like all the same to draw your attention ru 


this point for the future. 

Hanging togetherwiththiststbe fatuous notion of the ideologists 
that because we deny an independent historical development to 
the various ideological spheres which play a part iri history we aUo 
deny them any sfject upon history. The basis of this is the common 
undialectical conception of cause and effect as rigidly op^sne 
poles, the total disregarding of interaction. These gentlemen 
often almost deliberately forget that once a historic elenient has 
been brought into the world by other, uliimately economic caus- 
es, it reacts, ran react on its environment and c«o on the 
that have given rise to it. For tostaoce, Barth on the priesUiooJ ana 
religion, on your page 475. I was very glad to see how )oii set 
this fellow whose banaUty exceeds all expectations; and him mey 
make profirssor of history in Lcipzsgl I must say that old ma 
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Wachsmuth — also rather a bonehead but greatly appreciatiw of 
facts— was quite a different chap. 

As for the rest, I can only repeat about the book what I repeat- 
edly said about the articles when diey appeared in the Neue Zeit: 
>t is by far the best presentation in existence of the genesis of the 
Prussian state. Indeed I may well say that it is the only good pres- 
entation, correctly developing inmost matters their interconnection 
down to the TCriest details. One regrets only that you were unable 
to include the entire further development down to Bismarck 
and one hopes involuntarily that you will do this another time and 
a complete coherent picture, from the Elector Frederick 
wrlliam down to old William. You tuve already made j-our prclim- 
uiary investigations and, in the main at least, they are as good 
as foished. The thing has to be done sometime anyhow before the 
snaky old shanty comes tumbling down. The dissipation of the mo- 
narchical'patriotic legends, while not directly a necessary precon- 
dUioa for the abolition of the monarchy which screens class domi- 
o*|ion (inasmuch as a pure, bourgeois republic inGermany will be 
outsinpped by events before it will have come into existence) will 
* *** most effective le«rs for that purpose. 

Inp space and opportunity to depict the 

wai history of Prussia as part of the general misery that Germany 
** through. This is the point where I dtpart somewhat here 
nd there from your view, especially In the conception of the prccon- 
wtions for the dismemberment of Germany and of the failure of the 
“■^tois revolution in Germany dunng the sixteenth century, 
aen I get down to reworking the historical introduction to my 
Mianr War, which I hope will be next winter, I shall be able to 
reiop there the points in question. Not that I consider those jou 
indicated incorrect, but I put others alongside of them and group . 
wem somewhat differently. 

In studying German history — the story of a continuous state 
"rctchcdness— I haw always found that only a comparison with 
- 5°"®*Ponding French periods produces a correct sense of pro- 
I ^causB what happens there is the direct opposite of what 

Slat?*?* our country. There, the establishment of a national 
tim? scatteird paru of the feudal state precisely at the 

a through the period of our greate.st decline. There, 

re ob)ecti\-c logic during the whole course of the process; with 
®nd more dismal dislocation. There, during the Middle 
who ’• intervention is represented by the English conqueror 

“ fatour of the Ptovrnqil nationality against the 
- ... JttFrench natioaabty. The wars with England represent, in a 
J' the Thirty Years’ War, which, howc%-er, ends in ihecjcction 
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of ihe foreign invaders and the subjugation of the South by the 
North. Then comes the struggle betweeri the central power and 
vassal Burgundy supported by its foreign possessions, which plays 
the part of Brandenburg-Prussia, a struggle which ends, however, 
in the victory of the central power and conclusively establishes the 
national state. And precisely at that moment the national state 
completely Collapses in our country (in so far as the “German king- 
dom” within the Holy Roman Empire can be called a national 
state) and the plundering of German territory on a large scale sets 
in. This comparison is most humiliating for Germans but for that 
very reason the more instructive; and since our w’orkers have put 
Germany back in the forefront of the historical movement it has 
become somewhat easier for us to swallow the ignominy of the past. 

Another especially significant feature of the development of 
Germany is the fact that neither of the partial states which in the end 
partitioned Germany between them was purely German— both 
were colonies on conquered Slav territory: Austria a Bavarian and 
Brandenburg a Saxon colony — and that they acquired powerviithin 
Germany only by relying upon the support of foreign, non-German 
possessions; Austria upon that of Hungary (not to mention Bohemia) 
and Brandenburg that of Prussia. On the Western border, the one 
in greatest jeopardy, nothing of the kind took place; on the Northern 
border it was left to the Danes to protect Germany against the Danes; 
and in the South there was so little to protect that the frontierguard, 
the Swiss, even succeeded in tearing themselves loose from Germany! 

But I have allowed myself to drift into all kinds of extraneous 
matter. Let this palaver at least serve you as proof of how stimulat- 
ing an effect your work has upon roe. . . . 


ENGELS TO N. F. DANIELSON 


Loodon, October 17, iSgJ 


. . . Manythanksforthccopic8oftheOwpsuJ5^f«M.’ 
which I have forwarded to appreciative friends. The book, I amgUd 

to see, has caused considerable stir and indeed sensation, 

merited. Among the Russians I have met, it was the chief s bjeef 0 

conversation. Only yesterday one of them writes: y iiac 

luer cnop 0 “cy^bOax KamirannoMa b Poccim. In 


* H-iKa-iaii-oii; Ontpuu mmU9 

C- nerepCypr 189J.— -,ht r»ts of c«plril)i« 

* Jtere m Riuju • eoqtroverif {■ f«wS on "* ** 
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Sozialpoliiisches Centralbltut^ a Mr. P. B. Struve has a long 
article on your book; I must agree with him in this one point, 
that for me, too, the present capitalistic phase of development in 
Russia appears an unavoidable consequence of the historical con- 
ditions as created by the Crimean war, the way in which the change 
of j86i in agrarian conditions was accomplished, and the political 
stagnation in Europe generally. Where he is decidedly wrong is 
in comparing the present state of Russia with that of the United 
States in order to refute what he calls your pessimistic views of the 
future. He says, the evil consequences of modern capitalism in Rus- 
sia will be as easily overcome as they ate in the United States. There 
he quite forgets that the U. S. arc modern, bourgeois, from the very 
onginj that they were founded by peittt bourgeois and peasants who 
ran away from European feudalism in order to establish a purely 
bourgeois society. WTiereas in Russia, we have a groundwork of a 
primitive communistic character, a pre-civilization Gentilgesell- 
crumbling to ruins. It is true, but still serving as tlte ground- 
wrk, the material upon which the capiulistic revolution (for it 
is a real social revolution) acts and operates In America, Geld- 
vtrtsch^i^ has been fully established for more than a century, in 
Russia, Naturaluirtsckafc* was all but exclusively the rule. There- 
fore It stands to reason that the change. In Russia, must be far more 
violent, far more incisive, and accompanied by immensely greater 
suffwiagj than it can be in America. 

But for all that It still seems to me that you uke a gloomier 
lew of the case than the facts justify. No doubt the passage from 
pnoiitivc agrarian communism to capitalistic industrialism cannot 
“Replace without terrible dislocation of society, without the disap- 
pearance of whole classes and their transformation into other ebsses, 
pd what enormous suffering and waste of human lives and produc- 
lhat necessarily implies, we have seen on a smaller scale — 
a western Europe. But from that to the complete rum of a great 
■ “!!“ "‘gbly gifted nation there is still a long way. The rapid increase 
population to which >-ou have been accustomed may be checked; 

* *^^isss deforestation combined with the expropriation of the 
as well as the peasants may cause a colossal waste 
. P^°'^pcpive forces; but after all, a population of more than a hua- 
r “ ®*Rion will finally furnish a very considerable home market 
a very respectable grande indusine, and with you, as elsewhere, 

Jesrof thepublicalioo.No. x.O«c*er i. iR93- by EnstUA 

locieiy.— Ci. 

Money economy.— 

Neturai economy.— £J. 

•L»ndlord,._£j/ 
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things will end by finding their own le\xl — if capiulism lasts long 
enough in Western Europe. 

You yourself admit that “the social conditions in Russia after 
the Crimean war were not favourable to the development of the 
form of production inherited by us from our past history,” I would 
go further and say that no more in Russia than anywhere else would 
it have been possible to develop a higher social form outofprimitiie 
agrarian communism unless — that higher form vtas aht^iy cc- 
htcnce in another country, so as to scAe as a model. That higher form 
being, wherever it is historically possible, the necessary consequence 
of the capitalistic form of production and of the social dualistic 
antagonism created by it, it could not be developed directly out of 
the agrarian commune, unless in imitadon of an example already 
in existence somewhere else. Had the West of Europe been ripe, 
1860-70, for such a transformation, had that transformadon 
been taken in hand in England, France, etc., then the Russians 
would have been called upon to show what could have been made 
out of their commune, which vras then more or less intact. But the 
West fimained stagnant, no such transformation was attempted, 
and capitalism was more and more rapidly developed. And as Russia 
had no choice but this: either to develop the commune into a form 
of production from which it was separated by a number 0/ historical 
stages, and for which not even in the West the condidoas tvere then 
ripe — evidently an impossible task— or else to develop into capi- 
talism, what remained to her but the latter chance? 

As to the commune, it is only possible so long as the differences 
of wealth among its members are but trifling. As soon as these differ* 
ences become great, as soon as some of its members become the debt 
slaves of the richer members, it can no longer live. Tlie KyjiaKii 
and Mirpoeau* of Athens, before Solon, destroyed the Athenian 
^r«j with the same implacability with which those of yourcoun^ 
destroy the commune. I am afraid that institudon is doomed. Bo 
on the other hand, capitalism opens out new views and new hopes- 
Look at what it has done and is doing in the West. A great 
like yours outlives every crisis. There is no great historical c 
without a compensating historical progress. Only the inodut op 
randi is changed. Que Us desiitiies s’accomplisscf’d*- • • 


^FriUen in English 


Big peasuXt inii parasite*. — Ed- 
' " destiny take its course!— Ft/- 
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ENGELS TO H. STARKENBURG 


London, January t;, 1894 

Dear Sir, 

Here is the answer to your questions: 

1. What we understand by the economic relations, which we 
regard as the determining basisof the history of society, is the manner 
and method by which human beings in a gtv'cn society produce their 
means of subsistence andexchange the products among themselves (in 
so far as division of labour cxisis). Thus the cwtre tcc/mique of pro- 
duction and transport is here iiKluded. According to our conception 
this technique also determines the manner and method of exchange 
and, further, the distribution of products andwith it, afterthc disso- 
lution of gentile society, also the division into classes, and hence the 
relations of lordship and servitude and with them the state, pobtics. 
law, etc. Further included in economic relations are the gccgrap/ncal 
batit on which they operate and those remnants of earlier stages 
of economic development which have actually been transmitted 
and have survived— often only through tradition or by force of 
inertia; also of course the external eoMromnent which surrounds 
this form of society. 

If.asjousay, technique largely dependson the state of science, 
science depends far more still on the nets and the rejutremenct of 
technique. If society has a technical need, that helps science forward 
more than ten universities. The whole of hjdrosiatics (Torricelli, 
etc.) was called forth by the necessity for regulating the mountain 
streams of Italy in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. We hair 
only known anything reasonable about electricity since its technical 
applicability was discovered. But unfortunately it has become the 
Custom in (^rmany to wriie the history of the sciences as if it 
had fallen fiom ihc slties. 

2. We regard economic conditions as the factor which ultimately 
conditions historical development. But race is itself an economic 
factor. Here, howevvr, two points must not be overlooked: 

a) Political, juridical, philosophicahreligious, literary, artistic, 
etc., development is based on economic development. But all these 
react upon one another and also upon the economic basis. It is 
not that the economic condition is ihceouseand u/cne oerite, while 
evetythijvgelseonly has 8 passive effect. There is, rather, interacticn 
on the basis of economic necessity, which uhimajely always asserts 
•tself. The state, for instance, exercises an inUueacc by protcctne 
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tariffs, free trade, good or bad fiscal system; and even the de 
inanition and impotence of the German philistine, arising fron: 
miserable economic condition of Germany from 1648 to 1830 
expressirig itself at first in pietism, then in sentimentality and a 
ing scr\’ility to princes and nobles, «-as not without cconc 
effect. It w^s one of the greatest hindrances to recovery and was 
shaken until the revolutionary and Napoleonic wars made the ch 
ic misery an acute one. So it is not, as people try here and tl 
conveniently to imagine, that the economic condition produces 
automatic effect. No. Men make their history themselves, c 
they do so in a given environment which conditions it and on 
basis of actual relations already existing, among which the t 
nomic relations, however much they may be influenced by theothe 
political and ideological— ones, are still ultimately the decis 
ones, forming the red thread which runs through them and ali 
leads to understanding. 

b) Men make their history themselves, but not as jtt witl 
collective will according to a collecti\-e plan or e«n in a defini 
delimited given society'. Their aspirations clash, and for that vt 
reason all such societies are gowmed by necessity, which is comp 
mented by and appears under the forms of accident. The necessi 
which here asserts itself athwart all accident is again ultimate 


economic necessity. This is where the so-called great men come 
for treatment. That such and such a man and precisely that aii 
arises at a particular time in a particular country is, of cours 
pure chance. But cut him out and there will be a demand for a sa 
stitute, and this substitute will be found, good or bad, but m 
long run he will be found. That Napoleon, just that 
Corsican, should have been the military dictator whom the 
Republic, exhausted by its own warfare, had rendered necessary, « 
chance; but that, if a Napoleon had been lacking, anotlier wou 
have filled the place, is proved by the fact that the man w^s a w > 
found as soon as he became necessary: Caesar, Augustus, 
etc. While Marx discovered the materialist conception ol msio y 
Thierry, Mignet, Guizot and all the English historians up ^ , 


, me prooi mat 11 was oeing striven lor, anu ujl. — 

conception by Aloigan proves that the time was npc for i 


It simply had to be discovered. . nrhis- 

So with all the other accidents, and apparent acciden , 

tory. The further the particular sphere which we arc mv 8 
is removed from the economic sphere and approaches j_ 

abstract ideology, the more shall we find it exhibiting if \ou 
its dcs-elopment, the more will iu curve r^ m ■. -f (his 

nlot the averacc axis of the ctirs'c, you w<ll find that h 
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cur\-e nill run more and more nearly parallel to the axis of the curve 
of economic development the longer the period considered and the 
wider the field dealt with. 

In Germany the greatest hindrance to correct understanding is 
the irresponsible neglect by literature of economic history, It is so 
hard, not only to disaccustomoneself to the ideas of history drilled 
into one at school, hut still more to rake up the necessary material 
for doing so. ViTio, for instaitce, has read old G vonGiilich,* whose 
dry collation of material ncxxrthclcss contains so much stuff for 
the clarification of innumerable political facts! 

For the rest, the fine example which Marx has given in The 
Eighieciuh Brutnaire should, 1 think, provide you fairly well with 
information on jxiur questions, just because it is a practical example. 

I lave also, I believe, already touched on most of the points in Anti~ 
oahring I, ciij. flnj as ,^^11 111, i, or Intro- 

duction, and also in the last section of Feuerbach. 

Please do not weigh each word in the above too scrupulously, but 
KCp the general connection in mind; I regret that I have not the 
time to word what I am writing to you as exactly as I should be 
obliged to do for publication. . . . 


1 Engelt has in mmd the following woik by G. Gulich, consisting of man; 
volumes: CtuhichiUche Darsiellung (Us HauUls. dtr Giaerbs und det Acker- 
diT hedeuttnjsun handelslrsasndtm Staasen unserer Zeit [Hisiorical De- 
‘‘''Plion of Trade, Industry and Agrutilture 0/ the ASeit Important Commercial 
•^‘aiet of Out Time), pcbtished in Jenn in »83t>4}.— Ed- 
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French chemist; author 
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FUrel. (1858-1922): German 
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Mirtusm— 441, 442. 450, 45«. 452. 
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40. 44t 135. 203. 291, 32 
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Blanc, Louis (1811-82); French 
bourgeois Socialist— 3**. 3t 
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French revolutionist, utepiu 
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BUickrSJer, Gttson (1822-93): 
of German bank in Scrim, ( 
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Mi^in Revolution of J84*l 
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Restoration (1814-30)— 255 
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|^‘*’'Democrat, one of leaders of 
'J. 37. «. 434. 
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«eri?uJl“ vulgar ma- 
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CaAia Jtan (1509-64): ideologist 
of Reformation in Swiacrland— 
59, 96. 361, 452. 

Campkauun, LudolJ (1803-90). one 
of kadera of Rhenish liberal hour- 
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Thamat (I795.t88i): Eng- 
lish Conservative writer and phi- 
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pr«a (I762.96)-55- 
CJ^Itu^n, (742-8,4)- King of the 
rraoKS, in 8eo proclaimed Ger- 
man emperor — 275-276. 

CharUt I (1600.49). King of England 
(1625.49)— 96. 

Ctoi/i,. Jultui (1st century A D.) 
Uader of German tribe liaiivi, 
»ho rose against Rome in the tale 
sixtiea— 263 

CfeiMAoies (end of 6tb century B C.); 

ancient Greek STainman— 246. 
Cotdtn, Rxluird {1804-65)- English 
^uigeois economist, Liberal, Free 
Trader, founder of Anti-Cotn-Law 
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Celhtu, Aniiei^ (1676-1729): English 
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OitatJTikui (41b century U.C.). an- 
cient Creek biitotiin and gecc* 
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Did<tet, Dmit (1713*1(4)— itS, 341 
Wtlhiln (1843*1922): piomi- 
nent reprcieniative of Kight tbins 
of Cctmin Sociaf'SemocralJc Par- 
ty. ouner of tocial'democratic book 
publithins houte in Siutuatl— 
43> 45- 

Di/iifi», Joitph (JS28-SS): German 
proletarian materialist philosopher, 
member of Communist Leacue, 
leather worker by trade— 35« 

Diodorui 0} Sicily (ist Century B.C.): 
ancient Creek historian, author 
of wotk on history of the Hast. 
Greece and Rome— 262, 269. 
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Eti"*r, KjtI FruJruA (1809-94): 
German democrat, publicist, rnem- 
ber Prussian National Assembly 
(1S4S). one of leaders of liberal 
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philosopher and sociologist— 17». 
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Fauchsr, JuHut (1820-78^: Getmaa 
vulgar economist. Free Trader: 1S61 
becams member Prussian Cam- 
ber of Deputies, Progressive — 416. 

Favre, Jules (1809-80): French poli- 
tician, bourgeon repubUcan, mem- 
ber Government of National De- 
fence (1870-71), took part la 
bloody suppression of Pans Com- 
mune— 42S. 

Ferdinand V (The Catholic) (145*- 
iSiti): King of Castile and AragMi 
(1479-1516); hit reign initiated 
period of Spam's political pow- 
er— 194. 

FeuCTiseh, Liaiuiig (t8Q4-?a)— 314- 
326, 332, 333, 33^-337. 33»> 340> 
342-349. 3«J-367, 450- 

FicAte, Johann Gotifieft 0743*>8J4)— 
4f8- 

rtsslur, Biclisrd (lB35-i924>t Geiman 
Soeul-Demociat) member edii^ 
rUI board, newspaper Vertoiitti: 
later castiist— 4$. 

Fi'rsn, Leriner (1832*1907): English 
isiuionajy on Fi)i Islands and >tt 
Australia, pioneered m scientific 
inveicigatloa of Anstrelia— 18O, 
188. 

Fltr0vslt)i. See Bervl, V.V. 

Plteon, Ferdinand (t8oo>64); Ptesth 
petty.bourgeoia publiciis eod pot* 
iiiciao— 145, 317-318. 

Forster, William Ciii8*86): English 
manufacturer, Liberal, iSdi be* 
came M.P 103. 

Fourier, Chotlis (177I-I837)— 109, 
III, ITS, 114, J3I, 134, 167, 209, 
278, 295> 400, 409, 4lg. 

Frederic* // (1712-86): King of 
Pcuscia (1740-86)— 398. 

Frederick (1620-8S): Elector 

of Brandeobutg (1640-38)— 433. 

Frederick William /// (1770-1840): 
King of Prussia (1797-1840)— »36, 
143. 327. 329- 

Frederick William tV (1795-1861}: 
King of Prussia (*840-61) — 331. 

Freeman, Edward Juguit {1823-92): 
English liberal historian — 157. 

Freitigraih, Ferdinand (1810-76): Go- 
maa revolutionary poet, mcrnbci 
of editorial board Ktu* iUe>- 

3Q*- 


nistke Zeitung, member Communist 
League, in fifties joined petty- 
bonrgeois elements among German 
emigcants: ]86S returned to Ger- 
many — 322 

Fuuet de Coalan^es, Numa Denis 
(tSao-Sp); French historian of anti- 
quity— 23s. 

G 

Gaius (2nd century A.D.): Roman 
jurist, mmpilet of one of earliest 
hindbookt on Roman law — 198. 

Calle, Johann Gottfried (1812-1910): 
German astronotnet; discovered 
Neptune (1846) — 336, 

G<i6, August (i 84>79): Getmaa so* 
cial*deniocrat; member of Reichs- 
tag since 1874—13. 15- 

Giffen, Robert (1837-1910): English 
bourgeois economist and statisti- 
cian— 140, 376, 390- 

Girassd-Teulon, Alexis (b. 1839): bii* 
lotian of primitive society, Ce* 
neva professor, disciple of Bacho* 
fen— l6s, >67. 178, 170. 20t. 

Gladstone, Raberssan. blotMt of Vftl- 
liain Gladstone, Liverpool mer- 
chant, Free Tradet— 31. 

GloJssoae, William {180^98): prom* 
meat British statesman, leader 
of Libctal Patty duiiti8 second 
half of tpib cantury^37, 380, 
4*4. 

Goelhe,Jehann Wolfgang (1749*1832) — 

182. 330, 339. 

Gigg , Amand (182O-97); Gcttnan dtm- 
otral, member of Baden revo- 
lutionary government in 1S49, 
oDc of tcadcia of bourgeois pacifist 
League of Peace and Freedom— 
3«, 321. 

Gould, Jay (1836-92): American bank- 
er and railroad king — 446. 

Citgory of Tours (c. 540-594): 573 
appointed Bishop of Tours (Caul), 

- hiatariaa of the Fianka— 264. 

Grsmm brothers— Ja*o6 (1785-1863) 
and Wilkelm (l786'i859>: German 
philologists, researchers in Ger- 
manic language and literature— 
261. 

Croce, William Robert (1811-96): 
English &itUial»t--64. 



Cwi'rt'.GwTf/ (1769-1832): Frei^Jawt/ Dichysiui of Halic^Mtsut (lit 

uralist, founder of comparaiive*^ tury’. tf.C.): 'Roman hisjbria 
anatomy and paleontology— 63^176. Greek, ^descen^ijdV ^ 


Dalton, John (1766-1844): Engliah 
physicist and chemist, founder of 
atomic theory in chemistry — 64. 

Danielr, Roland (1819-5J): Cologne 
physician, member of ^mmunisi 
League, one of ptisoners at Ct^ 
logne Communist trial — 322. 

Dani<lsan, A'lkolat Franzeetth (pseu- 
donym, NikoIai-on) (1844-1918): 
Russian economist, one of ideolo- 
gists of liberal Narodism; first 
translator of Capital into Rus- 
sian— 4J4. 

Dantt, Alighieri (:26j-I32l)— >43. 

Daruin, Charlti (1809-82)— 65, 69, 
74, 76, So, I2I, 153, 166, 340, 
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Beacoss- 
Tsh statesman 
. — of Conservative 

Party— 103. 

Dodaell, Henry (d. 1784): English 
inataialitt philosopher — 50, 
Draper, John William (1811-82): 
American naturalist and histo- 
rian--72. 

Dahrtng, Eugene (1833-1920—86, 87. 
Dune Seoiut, Johannus (c. 

1308); Franciscan monk, one id 
later representatives of English 
scholastic philosophy — 89. 

Bureau de La Malle, Adolph (1777- 
1857): French historian, au^or 
of worts on the economy of ancient 
Rome and Northern Africa— 236. 
Durer, Atbrechi (1472*1528)— j8. 


Demeerttui (e. 46>37o B.C.): an- 
cient Greek materialise philosopher, 
One of founders of atomic theory— 


eeanus, Georg (1818-89): Geirnso 
tailor, member of Coamunist 
League and of General Council of 
Flisi Internatioaali later took pat* 
in Oriiish trade-union movement— 


Demosihents (c. 384-322 BC.' 

ancient Greek orator- 232. 

Depret, Marcel (1843*1918): French 
engineer famous for his works on 
electricity— 154. 

Descartet, Rtni (Tjyd-ltfjo); French 
philosopher and mathemaiiciaiii 
in philosophy, dualist; m physics, 
mechanical materialist— 59, 118. 

336> 338, 441. 

Dicaearchu! (4rh century B.C.): an- 
cient Greek historian and geog- 
rapher, disciple of Aristotle— 233. 

Diderot, Denis (1713-84)— 118, 341 

Dieti, Wtlhelm (1843-1922); promi- 
nent representative of Right wing 
of German Social-Democratic Par- 
ty, owner of social-democratic book 
publishing house in Stuttgart — 

43> 45- 

Diitcgen, Joseph (1828-88): German 
proletarian materialist philosopher; 
member of Communist League, 

leather worker by trade — ^35>- ^ 

Diodorus of Sicily (lit century B^): . drimatiit 3 }- fjjjg- 

ancient Greek historian, author Eierieck, „tnibtr of 

of «ork on W.iorj of ihc E»i. »)= 

Greece and Rome— 262, 269- 


Blrhard, Johann Ludwig (b. 1820): 
one of pnsoaeit at Cologne Com- 
munist trial; was lojuiited— 3>>’ 
Eisner, Karl FnWrtcA (l8o9-94). 
German democrat, publicist, mem- 
ber Prussian National Assembly 
(1848), one of leaders of liberal 
bourgeoisie in Breslau— 301. 
Engels, Frederick (i820-95)— H' 
45. 9». >06. >44. 

314. 316. 317. 3 * 5 . 379. 4 »i 

Esc^ribaeh, Wolfram. See Wolfram 
ten Escheiiiaeh. 


^iiosopher and sociologist— 

EmUJ (4ib-3td century 
cient Greek mathematician J’ 
(480.406 D.C.): 


CcOTmunist League— 3t3- 
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F 

FaucAer, Juiiul (1810-78); Getmtn 
vulgar economist, Free Trader} 1861 
became member Prussian Cham- 
ber of Deputies, Progressive — 416 

FavTt, JuUi (1809-80): French pol»- 
lician, bourgeois lepublican, mem- 
ber Governmeot of National De- 
fence (1870-71), took part in 
bloody tuppttsstoD of Fans Com- 
mune — 426. 

Ferdiiuitvi y (The Catholic) (1452- 
ijtd): King of Castile tad Aragon 
(1479-1516); hia reign initiated 
period of Spain's political pow- 
er— 194. 

FeneriufA, LuJaig (1804-72)— 324- 
33». 333i 336-337, 339» 340. 
342-349, 36J*3*7 i 450- 

Ftekle, Johann GmlUh (1762-1814)— 
4S2. 

PnehtT, Ritkatd (185J-1916): German 
Social-Democrat, member editi^ 
rial board, nesttpapet V’crtrdrii. 
later ceDiriit— 45. 

titan, Larimtt (1833-1907): English 
nitiionary on Fiji Islands and 10 
Australia, pioseered la teieniifie 
Invetiigatioa of AusUalia— 18«, 
188. 

Fltravshy. See Beni, F. F. 

Flacen, PerdmatU (180066); French 
petiy-bourgeoia publicist and pol- 
stician— 14S. 3I7-318, 

Foritn, {Ti/iuM (tit8-86): English 
manufacturer. Liberal, 1S61 be- 
came M.P.— 103, 103. 

Faurttr, CharUs (I773-I*37>— S09. 
m. 113, 114, 131. 134, 167. iop. 
478, 295, 4U0. 4U9, 418- 

FrtJttuk ll (1713-86): King of 
Prussia (1740-86)— 398. 

FttdtricK Vilham (162088): Elector 
of Brandenburg (i640<g8)— 453 

FrtJeruk tTii/uw III (17701I4O): 
King of Prussia (1797-1140)— 13^ 
»43. 327. 329- 

Frederic* ini/iiiM fK (IT9S-1*6|). 
King of Pnissii (S840-61)— 331. 

Frrrman, Edward (1823-93) 

English liberal bistoriaa— >57. 

Frriligrjr*, FerJiiuitd (lli»-76):Oct- 
man rcvoluiionarT poet, loenibeT 
of editorial board .Veae fUrs- 


nitebe Ztitung, member Communist 
League; in fifiica joined peity- 
bouteeoit eietnenti loiong Getman 
emigrants, |863 returned to Ger- 
many— 322 

Futttl dt Ceulaniti, Nama Drmr 
(1S30-S9)’ French historian of antl- 
qnity— 235. 

G 

Oaiut (2nd century AD.)- Roman 
surifl, compiler of one of earliest 
tiandbooki on Roman law — 19S. 

GalU, Johann Goii/ned (1813-19IO): 
Gertnan astronomer, discovered 
Neptune (1846)— 336. 

^eiA, Juguil (1842-79). German lo 
ciaV-democtas, Tnetnbet of Reichs- 
tag aince 1874—13, »S 

Giffii, Robert ()837-19I(^: English 
bouigeott economist and ttatistU 
ciais— 140, 376. 390 

OiraitJ-TtuUn, AUxn (b. 1839): hil- 
toriao of primitive society. Ge- 
nes* professor, disciple of Bacho- 
fen— 165, 167. >78, 179, 201 

ClaJuont, Robftiion! brother of Til- 
llam Gladstone. Lisetpool mer- 
chant, Ptee Ttadet— jl 

eWsroar. ITi/hom (i8o9.98) prom- 
locni British siaiestnaa, leader 
of Libeiel Patty during leeood 
half of 191b ceatury<->237, 380, 
424- 

Ce*ihe,Jehanm ITeWreng (l749-l832)— 
l«2. 33». 339. 

Gbgf , Aaund (1820.97). Gcicntn dcca- 
ocrai, member of Baden teso- 
luiiooary government in 1849, 
one of leaden of bourgeois pteiCit 
League of Peace and Freedom— 
3*. }2l. 

GosiU, Jay (1836-92)' Amencao bank- 
er and tailroad ting— 446. 

Gretory of Total (c «40-59*)t J7S 
tppoiaied Bishop of Tuun iCaui), 
histetiao of the Fracka— 264. 

Geiam broiben— (1781*1863) 

and fTiikelm (i786.sf<9): Oersug 
phslologvils, tescatebets ss Get- 
eaaasc language and liieiaturc— 
361. 

Crtm, ITi-VuM RiUrl (Jt|>>96): 
English Btiutalist— 44. 
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Grcif, Gfarge Ecglisb Heine, Heinrich (1797*1856)— 3Jtf- 


historian— 232-235. 

Griia, Karl Theodor (1817-87): Gcr- 


Hemy VII (1457-1509); King of 
England (1485-1509)— 97. 


1 publicist, one of represents- Henry VIII (1491-1547): King of 
tivM of so-called "True Social- England (1509-47) — 97. 


-333- 


Guizot, Fran[oit Pierre (1787-1874): 
French bourgeois historian and 
statesman, monarchist — 144, 356, 
458. 

GOlich, Gustav (1791-1847): German 
historian and economist — 459. 


Hepner, Adolf (1846-1923); German 
tocial-demociat, member of edi- 
torial board of Volksstaat, later 
emigrated to America— 430. 

Heraclitus (end of 6th-bcgiiining of 
5th century B.C.); ancient Greek 
materialist philosopher and dia- 
lectician— 119. 

Herodotus (c. 484-c. 425 B.C.): 

ancient Greek historian— i84j 


Hansemann, David Justus (1790- 203. 

1864)- leader of Rhenish hewgeoi- Hertckel, William (1738-1322): Eng- 


lish astronomer— 62. 


Harney, George Julian (1817-97): Hetsocgh, Georg Friedrich (1817-75): 


leader of Left wing in Chartist 
movement — 31a. 

Harrsng, Harro (1798-1870): Getman 


German revolutionary poet— 317- 
Herzen, Alexander Ivanavieh (j8l2- 
70)— 49. 51- 


poet, publicist of democratic Heutler, Andreas (1834-19*1)! 


jurist; author of works on Swiss 
and Germin law— 200. 


physician, psychologist and phi- Htnt, Eugins (t839-.>9*3}t 


losophcr; materialist, follower of 
Locke, deist— 90. 

Hasttulever, Wilhelm (1837-89): Las- 
sallean, President of General Cer- 


organizers of Belgian section of 
First iDternetionsI, mssshtr of 
Belgian FederalCouneil, Proudhon* 
itt, later Bakunist— 427* 


man Workers' Union (1871)— 35, Hohhes, Thomas (1588-1679): English 
materialist philosopher— 99, 9** 


German Workers’ Union, 1880 
expelled from German Sociai-Oem- 
ocratic Party as anarchist — 25, 
35. 40. 


(*853-85): German journalist, 

social-philanthropist, _ finanecu 
several social-democratic publica- 
tions — 434- 


Jiau/tldt, Sophie (jSos-Sl): friend J/^ntollern: dynasty if 

and supporter of Lassille — 413,415. Brandenburg- Prussia 

Haups, Wilhelm (b, 1833): one of and in German Empire U#/*’ 


prisoners at Cologne Coramunisi 1918)— 303. 4i6- « 

trial; gave away members of Cen- Homer (c. pth century B.C.). 


Greek 'poet, reputed author of 
//iW and OJyie*y~173> 


Haxihausen, August (1792-1866): Psiu- c*io,ioo8): 

Sian official and writer, travelled Hoaitl, Alfred j uii. 

■ Russia (1834-44) and descriM Australian .■o'hwPfloSiV ^ 


vestiges of communal lystein 
Russian land relaiioos— 51, git. 

Hegel, Georg Friedrich Wilhelm (1770- 
1831)— 93, 107. ri4, 118, 122- 
r24, 289, 324, 327-33*. 333. 33S- 
319. 341. 345. 349-35*. 353. 355* 
357. 432. 449. 450, 45*- 


Gorman naturalist and geogt* 


*u. nhiloiopber. subjeeiire toe*** 


philosopher, subjeeiire 

Ist— 335. 3i6- 
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Huschkt, Geort Philipp 
German hiscoiian of gurisprudence, 
author of v!oiks on Roman law 
and theology, profesior at Bies- 
lau— 15J. 


Irminon (d. c. 825): French Benedic- 
tine monk, compoier of lo-called 
“Polypfique," a registry of the 
Unde j possessioca of the isonaa- 
teiy of Saint-Germam de |Pi£ 
early in qih century — 276. 


Jacehy, Atraham (b. 1S32); Cermao 
physician, member of Coounuoist 
League, one of prisoners at Co- 
Sogne Communist trial— JM. 

Join 0/ Saxony (literary pseudonym, 
Philalethes) (i%6J-73); Ft mce, later 
King of Saxony <i854-?3). trans- 
Utot of Daot»— 143. 

Joufe, Jomer (1818-89): English phya- 
leist— dy. 


Kanltx, Ham Vilhelm Alexander 
(1841-1913): FtussianCoosetvaijre, 
member of Reichstag (1889-1913); 
in 1894 proposed bitl artificially 
fixing grain prices by buying up 
all impoited giant ('Kanita pio- 
poial")— 389. 

Kant, Immanuel (1724-1304)— -61, 61, 
63. 64, 65, 93. 114. l2l,3JS.33f. 

^336. 340, 348. 449. 4ja- 

Kaunky, Karl (1854-1938)— 42. 

•A<ry«, John VilUam (1814-76): Eng- 
lish publicist, author of nsimber 
of works on recent history of 
India— 185. 


—59. 


Kinkel, Gonfried (1815-82): German 
poet, petty-bourgeoii democrat; 
took pan in Baden insurrection 
of 1649; duiing peiiodof teKtion 
lived in England — 321. 


Klein, Johann Jakob: Cologne phy- 
sician, one of prisoners at Cologne 
Coiamuaist ttial — 322 

Kapp, Hermann From (iSiy-gi)- Ger- 
nua chemist — 343 

Koseulh, Louii (Hung. Lajos) (1802- 
94): leader of Hungarian national- 
liberation movement, beaded bour- 
geois-democratic elements in Rev- 
olution of 1848 — 321. 

Katralevsiy, Aiaxim Maximovich 
(1851-1916): Russian sociologist, 
bistorian and jutist, famous for 
hit leaeafchea in piimitive geniile 
celaiions — 88,197-198, 199, 200,257, 

Kr^e, (1820-50)' German 

radical touinaUst, follower of Weit- 

ling, organizer of New York group 
of League of the Just— 313. 

Kt/gtimonn, Ludwig (1830-1902): Ha- 
nover physician, iiook part in 
Revolution of 1848, member of 
First Internationa), corresponded 
with Ma2X— 413, 417. 4181 4a6> 
421. 

Kuhimenn, Georg (b. l8i2)‘. one of 
leaders of Weiilmg movement in 
Swiiaetland, ‘True Socialiifi 
later tuned agent preveeateur in 
service of Ausciian govetement— 

314- 


La/argue, Paul (1843-1911)' French 
Socialist, Mail’s son-in-law, one 
of leaders of Marxist wing in 
Frencb working-class movement — 
87. 395. 420. 

Lafayette, Mane Joseph (1757-1834); 
French genetal, one of leaders of 
liberal boutgeoii during period 
of Revolution of 1789; in 1792 
fled abroad — 302. 

LamoreJt, Jean Boplitte (1744-1829)-. 
French natualist, evolutionist, 
pKdecessot of Datwin — 65, 339. 

Lemdrrinr, Alphonse (1790-1869); 
French poet, liberal bourgeois: in 
(848 when he practically bead- 
ed Provisional Coiernment, he 
betrayed the intetests of the demo- 
cratic elements — 145, 317. 
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Lange, Friedrich Albert (i82i-75): 
German publicist, author of social- 
reformist book on the working 
class— 37. 

Lange, Luduiig (1825-85); German 
philologist— 253. 

Laplace, Pierre Simon (1749-1827): 
French mathematician and astron- 
omer — 61, 62, 66, 92, 121. 
Lassalle, Ferdinand (l825-64)--i3, 
I9j 20, 25. 26, 27-28, 37, 43, 
44. 294. 413-416. 433. 434. 
Latham, Robert Gordon (1812-88): 
English physician, linguist aod 
ethnographer, author of number of 
works of comparative ethnogra- 

Lavoisicr, Antoine Laurent (1743-94): 

prominent French chemi»i-^4. 
Ledru‘Rolhn, Alexander Ateiutie 
(1807-74): French bourgeois repub- 
lican, one of leaders of petty- 
bourgeois democracy— 3 2 1 . 

Leibnit, Golifried IVil/ielm (1646- 
1716)— 59. 

Leonardo da Vtnet (1452-1519)— 58. 
Lettner, Friedrich (1825-1910) Ger- 
man tailor, member of Communist 
League, took part in Revolution 
of 1848, friend of Marx and Engels, 
emfgrated to London, one of tead- 
ets of First International— 314, 
322. 

Leiourneau, Chattel (1831-1902): 
French sociologist and ethnogra- 
pher — 177, 178, 180. 

Leverrier, Urbain Jean Joseph (1811- 
77): French astronomer— 336, 

Levi, Leone (1821-S8): British bour- 
geois economist and statistician — 


Lochner, Georgt German carpenter, 
member of Communist League; 
emigrated to London, member of 
General Council of First later- 
□ational, follower of Alarx— 314. 

Locke, John (1632-1704): English 
sensualist philosopher— 90, 119, 


449- 


Loe^ui (begmning of 3rd century 
A.D.): Greek witer, author of 
pastoral romance Daphnts and 
Chiee — 214. 

Louie X!V (1638-1715): King of 
France (1643-1715)- 362. 

Leuii Bonaparte. See Napoleon HI. 

Louts-Napoleon. See Napoleon III. 

Louif Phihppe (1773-1850): King of 
France (1830-48)— 29. 3*. 97. 102, 

307- 

Lubbock, John (i 834 -i 9«3): (in 1899 
made Lord Avebury) English biol- 
ogist, Darwinist, ethnologist, ar- 
cheologist— 163-165. 

Luther, Martin (I483’i548)! founder 
of Pfoicstantism in Germany— 
58, 95, 361, 452- 

Lyell, Charlet (i797-t875)! English 
geologist, founder of doctrine of 
evolution in geology— 63. 


M 


376. 


Mably, Gabriel Bonnot (1709-8S)! 
French abbot, theorctieiin of c<iu»l' 
Italian utopian Communiim— 109. 
Machiavelli, Niecolo (14S9*«527): 1'*^ 
lan political figure and wTiter— 

M^ler^^'johann lleiHrLh (1794- 
1874); German astronomer— *3, to. 


Liebkn-chl, ir»Me/«t (1826-1900): one 
of founders and leaders of CermaD 
social-democracy and Second In- 
ternational— 13, 14, 15, 35, 40, 4>. 
43. 44. 414. 415, 42t, 430. 434- 

Ltnnaeut, Carolus (1707-78): Swedish 
naturalist, botanist, classifier of 
plants and animals — 59, 60, 133. 

Liutprani oj Cremona (c. 923-972): 
Bishop of Cremona (Italy), m^ie- 
val scholar— 272. 

Lhy, Tilui (c. 59 B.C.-17 AJ3-); 

Roman historian, author of the 
Annali—2it, 253. 


Maimt. Henry (1832-88); 
historian, inscsiigated laws 01 
antiquity, CambtiJge profes- 

At*aMuuThomai Robert (1766-1834): 
English bourgeon ronomiii. 


imgHSQ i/c-t-v. economist, 
author of reactionary theory of 

j"A»^(t8l8.J^6): English 
politician, Cbmersafiee— *04- 


MMitll. Gideon (n90-tW- English 
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revolutionary petty bourseoiiie 
in French Bourgeon Berolutim — 
»5. 301. 

Man, Willulm (l8l9-t$<>4): Cermao 
publicist from Htmburgi took pari 
in Wcitling motementi in teveii' 
ties became violent anti-Semiie 
and reactionary— 414. 

^ferx, Karl (1818*83)— 13. >4> 
37.39. 4t-4J. *6-87,91. 99. >2S-ia6, 
132, 143*149, ISl'tSI. 166, 167, 176, 
iSi, 184, 197, 198, 303, 304. 207, 
33>> 233, 334. 236, 238, 278, 284. 
297i 299. 302-39J. 306. 309. 3*1- 
317. 319-321, 323-323. 333. 348. 
349. 363, 373, 373. 397. 429. 43o, 
433. 434. 44>-442> 443*444. 430. 
43t. 43*. 439- 

Afourer, Gtorg Ludwig (l79b*»373) 
German historian, investtgated so- 
cial lyttea of ancient and medieval 
Germany— 33, 229, 363. 263, 443 
Mayff, Juliui Kaim {:8t4*7*): Ger* 

Mastini, Giuttpp* (1803*72): Italian 
ttatesman, fought for national lode* 
pendenee and uaiflcatlon of Italy— 
,387. 310, 321. 42«. 

McLtnnan, John Ftrgutan (1827- 
81): English scientist, lawyer by 
profession, one of first hisioriana 
of family and marriage— 161*143, 

. 167, 17J. 190, 201, 221, 237. 
Mthring, Fram (184^1919) German 
locial-democral, teacher of bier* 
atiuc and historian of German 
socUI-dcmocralic mosemcni — 430 
MinUl, Clirisitan Fncdrieh (b. I8l2): 
Berlin tailor, member of League of 
the ]uat in Berlin, pmoner at Co- 
logne Communist itial; upon release 
emigrated to America— 309. 
A/errern icfc, Klemtrn K'entel (1773- 
1839): reactionary Austrian eban- 
; of organirera of Holy 


Alliai 


—135. 


Afigncr, Franfaii Augusta (1796- 
1S84); French bourgeois bistorian 
of liberal trend— 356, 458. 
M'quel, Johannes (1838-1901); Prns- 
siari banker, Nttional4jsb«al; in 
youth was member of Communiat 
League: member of Reichstag (1867* 

77) and (18S7-90), Minister rf 
^'inance (1890.1901)— 414, 416.437. 


Ahraheau, Honor/ Gacriel (1749-91): 
French politician, leader of oppo- 
utroival nobrhty and big bourgtoi* 
tie in bourgeois revolution of i8th 
century in Fian8e~4i4. 
AloUschoil, Jacob (JS22-93) physiol- 
ogist, native of Holland, vulgar 
rruterialist— 337 

Atoll, Joseph (1812-49) Cologne 
watchmaker, member of Communist 
League, killed 10 Baden insurrec- 
tion— 308, 314, 317, 319 
Mommsen, Theodor (1817-1903) Ger- 
man historian, author of number 
of works on Roinan history and 
history of Romsu law, member 
of Reichstag, libefal— 233. 250-234 
MontaUmbert, Charles (1810-70). 
French writer apd political per- 
sonage, leader of Catholic party— 


58. 


Alontesguieu, Chariot (1689-1733): 
Freni historian and writer, ideol* 

nC civ34.’.vvsktntkak 

ism-4S2. , , 

Atoody, Dmghr (i837*99) Americaa 
Evangelist, Young Men’iChristian 
Association leader — loi. 

Afortlly. French abbot, repreicni- 
ttive of i8ih century utopian 
e<)ual)tarian Comihunism — 189 
Morgan, Ln/ss Htnry (1818-81): Amer- 
ican scientist, etiinogtapher and 
historian of primitive society— 153- 
138,162-163, i64.:?0, 173, £ 74, 77s, 
£76. 177, 181-183. 1*6. £89, 203, 219- 
221,224, 229, 234. P37, 238.239. 246. 
233. 26O, 264. 278. 29s, 296, 438. 
Aiosekut (2nd century B G.): bucolic 
poet of ancient Greece— 21*. 
Afahlberger, Arthur (t847-i907)' Ger- 
man physician, PfOudhonist — 43£- 
AfSinsrr, Thomas (c i450-t523)' Ger- 
man utopian Com^iunist of time 
of Reformation, leader of the 
peasant uprising ot 1325 in Ger- 
many — 108. 


N 

Napier, John (i550-t6t7); Scotch 
mathematician — 59- 
Nopafeon / (1769-1821) — 92, H2, 

II6. 133, 202, 206. 221, 300, 342, 
381, 427, 448, 458. 
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III (I^uii Uon«put() 
(i!lo$-7j}; I'fcnth (rr^fror 
70)-3l. 101. U7, 375, 4JI, 

4i9. 

S'Jt^lon, Jtitpk, 1‘iince (ilai*9t): 
cuuiin ijf Nipulcvn ill. known 
by ihe lubfitjucl of rtt^-Phn 
— U7. 

Stankut (4ih ctniur^ DC.): com* 
pinl»n*l»-acm» of AlcxanJer ihc 
Great anJ aJmUal of Dccf, look 
pari in InJian carnpaffn — ioo. 

Suhjjtv, Srttn Gtnn^ yftKh (lt47* 
82): Kunian tetolgtionitt, anaroh* 
iit-429 

.Vrtrtan, Uaat <1642-1727)— 59. 6j, 
I2t, 123. 

Subuhr, UarlkoU G<ort <i77^>k3<)- 
German hiitorian, laTeatijaicil 
ancient Kome— 233, 235. 254. 
288. 

Nih/Ufoti. See Oanulian. 

Noihjunf,P*t<T (1821-81): tailor, then 
photographer, member of Cologne 
laotketa* untooi one of pritonera 
at Cologne Communiii trial, tub- 
tequently Laiiallean— 321, 322. 


Odoater (d. 493): German military 
leader, King of Oairogotha in Italy 
(476-493)— 268. 

Oken, LoTtHs (1779-1851); German 
naturalijt and natural phitoacK 
pher — 63. 

Otto, Karl WunibaU (b. C- 1810): 
Doctor of chemistry, member of 
Communist League, one of pris- 
oners at Cologne Communist trial 
—322. 

Oaen, Robert (1771-1858) — 109, Hi, 
215-117, 366, 418. 


Paganitti, Nicola (2782-1840): out- 
standing Italian violin player and 
composer — 75. 

Palgrave, Robert Harry Inglis (1827- 
1919): English bourgeois econo- 
mist, editor of Economitt (1877- 
83)— 377- 


Palmeriton, Henry John (1784-1885): 
British icacnman, leader of most 
fractionary elemcncs of Liberal 
Party— 144. 

Pjtta, RjJrigittt (1827-95): Spaniah 
general, suppressed uprising (ilyj- 
74>-S5- 

Ptttiut. last King of .Macedoa (179- 
t43 D.C.}; fought Rome for inde- 
pendence of Macedoa— 269. 

Peter ! (the Great) {1(72-1725)— 48. 
Peter III (1724-17(2): tsar cd Rus- 
sia (I7(I*I7(2>— 55. 

PJanJer, Karl (e, i8tS-7(): German 
worker, miniature artist, member 
ol Ccnii al Committee of Communist 
League end of Cenerai Council 
of Fust Iniernaiional, supporter 
of Mara— 314. 

PbilaUthet. See John of Saxony. 
Pkiltf It (1527-98); King of Spain 
(l536-9k)-4M. . , 

PhiUf> 11, etugmiux (11(5-1223): 

King of France (il80'iaa3)-'4S*- 
FiVistra/ui (c. 600-527 B.C): bj- 
came tyrant of Atheni in 5(0— 24(- 
Phny the Elder, Oaiut Stemidui 

(c. 14-79 A.D.): Roman geogta- 
pber— 2(4, 269. ^ . 

PlniareX (c. 4^x20 AJ3.): Greek 

writer and moralist— 203. 

Pritttley. Joteph (i733-J**4): 

lisb oaiuraliit and miierialist piu- 

Josopber— 90- 

Procopiiis (6th century A.D.): 
xaniine biitorian, took part in the 
campaigns of Belisarius he de- 
scribed— 208. . 

Proudhon. Pierre Joteph (1809-63)— 

39, 144. 3>8. 349. 4«>-4to, 414, 

Ptolemy^ ClauJint (2nd century A J>.}: 
Greek geometrist, astronomer and 
physicist— 59- , 

Pugachev, Emelyan (c. 

Don Cossack. In latter half of 
i8th century headed peasant move- 
ment against peasant serf bond- 
age to the nobility. Executed in 

iSS-' * 

„U.t ind illtt.im. 
geoU radic.I: took pwt m Kc^ 
lution of 1848 and Paris Com- 
mune — 4lt- 
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Raphael, Sami (1433-2520) — 75. 

Rei/F, Wilhelm Jett/ (b. 1824): one 
of pnsonecs *t Cologne CominunUt 
trial; had been expelled boat 
League In 1850—322. 

Renan, Ernest (1823-92): Flench phi- 
losopher and hisloriani aulhoi of 
research works into history of 
Christianity — 329, 349. 

RicarJa, DaviJ (1772-1823)— 37, 419. 

Richard I (“Coeur de Lion”) {1157- 
99):King of England (1289-99)— 432. 

Ruhard, Albert (1846-1925); took pan 
iti Lyons leTolutionsiy movement, 
follower of Dakunin, fought Marx 
and General Council of First Inier- 
na(ional—429. 

RabespitTTt, ^faxi'miVisn (1758*94)— 
iVt- 

R^ih, Paul (b. 1837): member of 
French section of First Interna- 
tiossl, Dakualtt— 426. 

Riter, Peter GerharJi (1814-6$)- Gef- 
man cigar mskeca one of prisoners 
at Cologne Communitt trial- 32s 

Rauiteau, Jeait-Jaeiuee (1712-78)— 
18, 108, 120, n8, 341, 452. 

Aiigr, <lriuU <iS42-&o)-. Qettnaa tad- 
leal publicist, Left Hegelian. 
184^50 came out as peity-bour- 
geoii democrat; ia aiaties adhered 
to Siimacck sad receited pension 
from Piuaiian Eoscrnmeoi — 144, 

321. 


Saiai-2iMx, Heitri (1760-1825) — 109. 
111-113, 122, 423. 

oahiaiuit o/ Maiieillti (C. 4OO-484)- 
Bisbop of Marseilles (Caul); out- 
Handing orator and tusiortaa — 

^ *73. 276. 

Sankey, ha DA'i4(i84>i90$}:AiscT- 
icaa Evangelist and teammate 
of Moody- lot. 

Sauttiert, Henri Jt (1829-I905): Svisa 
oaiuralisi and irarcllcr— 178. 

Sel^pper, Katl (1813-70): one of 
f^dera of League of the Just; 
1850, when Communisl League 
split, was Icsdet «f 'Lefts" and 
together with Tilhch attacked 


Marx— 307, 308, 3i3> 3i7, 319, 
321, 322, 4H 

Sehetttr, Andreas (1807-79) German 
tailor from Bavaria, follower of 
Weitling, one of leaders of London 
German workers' educational to 
ciety— 411. 

Schiller, Johann FneJneh (1759- 

180s)— 341 

SchinJethannei. See Buchler, Johann 
ScktS/Fel, Gutlao Adel/ (1828-49). 
German democrat, took part in 
Baden insurrection- 300 
SehmiJi, Conrad (1863-1932); Ger- 
man social-democrat, rcsitionisi — 
421. 445 

Sehimann, GeOrg Friedrich (1793- 
1879)- German philologist, histo- 
tian of aatiouiiy— 203. 236 
Schramm, Rudolf (1813-82}. Cerrasn 
publicist, bourgeois democrat, 
membet of Left of Prussian Na* 
tiontl Assembl) (1848), later adher- 
ent of Bismarck— 414 
Srkubr-Diliiuh. Frau {{ermaxn 
(1808-83). Geiman bourgeon ecoO- 
otnitl, progtestive, attempted to 
direct German workiog-cliss mote* 
ment into channel of handi* 
aaiismen's producers' eoopeii- 
lives— 301, 418 

Sehurl, Kotl (1829-1906) German 
pett)--t>ourgeoii demoaat. took pari 
la Uadea intutcccttoa, emigrated 
to America, look part there in 
Civil Var, became L'nited Slates 
AtinitlcT to Spam, icoator, Secrc- 
itif of Inierior — 320. 

SchaeiUer, Jean Baptuta (il33-7)); 
CcTinaa lournalitl, aficr La>- 
salle'i death headed Ccncral German 
Workers' Cnion— 44, 414, 41J* 

416. 422, 427, 435- 
Sertt, Waller (1771-1*32)— 2*0. 
Seethe, AngrU (illl-7l)- tislisa 
utrooomer— 66, 70. 71 
SavvtBt, AlicLsri (151 1-53): Spasisb 
phjsician, made itrcvetanl diacov- 
esy in blood cimlilKiSi buret 
at the Slake by Calvin in Genes a 
aa frevihinker — *9. 
demar Tulliut: Kirg of Rcxnc, s>bn 
accs«dic.g to ttadiluia Used in 
6tb ceniurjJ^BC.— 255. 
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Shafutbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper 
Ci67i.17i 3); English philosopher* 
deist, follower of Locke — 98. 

Sickingen, From von (1481-1523): 
German knight, protagonist of 
uprising of lower nobility against 
big piincea m 1522—95. 

Skaldtn, y. (pseudonyrn of F. P. 
Elenev) (l828'i902); Russian publi- 
cist, contributed to Oteehesrven^ 
niye Zapiski—SA. 

Smitht Adam (1723-90)— 403, 452. 

Soelbeer, Ado!/ (1814.92): Getman 
bourgeois economist and statisti- 
cianjone of initiators of introduction 
of gold currency in Germany— 445. 

Solon (6th century B.C.): Athenian 
lawgiver, laid foundation of Atheni- 
an constitution in 594 B C.— 

^34. 241. 244, 243. ass> 294. 454. 

Sorgt, Friedrich Albert (i828-i9o6): 
German Socialist, took pact in 
Revolution of 1848, leader of 
First Inlernalional and of working- 
clast movement in America, fncnd 
of Marx and Engels— 4J3. 

Spinoza, Baruch (Benedict) <1632- 
77): Dutch materitlist philosopher 
— 6t, 118, 

SiarcMe, Karl Nikolai (b. 185$): 
Danish philosopher and sociolo- 
gist— 323, 326, 336, 340-342. 

345. 345- 

Ssarkenburgi Heins: German social- 
ist— 457' 

itetn, Lorenz (i8[S*9o):Getman lurist 
and economist, advocate of "social 
monarchy"; known as author of 
Socialism and Communism in Jlfod- 
crn France, published 1842—301. 

Uitber, \rilhtlm (1818-82): director 
of Prussian political police, one 
of organuert of Cologne Cominu- 
niit trial— 306, 315. 

itirncr. Max (pseudonjTn of Kaspar 
Schmidt) (1806-56); left llegeiiain, 
theoretician of bourgeon t^ivtd- 
ualiiia and anarchism- 332, 349- 

irauss, DacU (1808-74); left Hege- 
lian, author of Li/e of Jesus, a 
hittarical criiiciim of ibe g<«- 
pel*— 33*. 333. 349. 

fousiert, Deihel Heir-rich (1S2J- 
84): big German ^nancier and 
ipccalator— 437, 


Struve, Pyotr BerttharJocieh (1870- 
19^}: Bourgeoii publicist and econ- 
omist, “Legal Marxist," soon 
joined Revisionists and latti Mon- 
archists— 455. 

Stuarts: royal dynasty — Scottish 

(from 1371); later English (1603- 
*7*4)— 98. 

Sugciihcim, Samuel (1811-77): Ger- 
man historian— 194. 


Tacitus, Publius Cornelius (c. 35* 
120 A.D.); Roman historian- 157, 
164, 173, 207. 227. 261, 263-269. 
Talandier, Pierre Theodore Al/reJ 
(1822-90): French bourgeois re- 
publican; in 1651 emigrated to 
England— 411. 

Tar^uinius Superiut: last king of 
Rome, reigned eccording to tradi- 
tion 534-5:0 B.C.— 255. 256. 
Theocritus (3rd century B.C.)! bu- 
colic poet of ancient Greece— 2i^ 
Thierry, Auguuin (:795-:85W! Freocfl 
liberal hittorian— 155, 458> 

Thitn, Loum Adolph* (iTST-tSfT)' 
French bourgeois historian and 
politician, hangman of Paris Coo- 
roune— 358, 420. 4*9- . , , 

Thomson, mihan (i824-:907) (t892 
made Lord Kelvin)! LnglUh phji- 
icist— 78- , „ 

ThotscaUsen, Bertel (i77i>-l844); Dsn- 
itb ecuU>tor— 7S. 

ThucyJiJtt (c. 460-400 B.C.); ancient 
Greek historian— 238. 

Tiberius, CUudtui Mere (4* ";t-" 
37 A.D.): Roman emperor (I4- 

Tkachov, pyon NikilKh («*44-*55= 
Russian pelt>-boufgeoii revolu- 
noiiist. published journal Sabahin 

Genesa (i875-*0-45. <7. 4i>.5«-35- 
Titcke, Kart VPilhilm (l*l7-93)- Gr* 
man SocliJut. one of leader* ^ 
Lassalleao Ceoeril German Work- 
era* Union— 35, 40. , , 

TonictUis Lcanttltua 
ian phyilciit and maiheraail- 

Trior, £d»U»d Diirnell (l83*'t9*7J* 
Lcgiiafa aiUhropoLgl*'. blUotitn 
pt ftstmitfl 
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bishop, tnvenu^ 
of Gothic alphabet— 254. 


^“TA (lulled ,n 

'* « Roman general in Gei^ 

many-249. 

?/d,?,’r (J803-71): German 

[S4“7 ' 

TiSr’ (i*o&-8o): French gen- 

«al Versaillea array 

Vm Commune— 420 

leuHan "'*"*7 <•( P*'>- 

»™;%,Sp"„,“r,rLs?;ir 

<.«"'.7I»“44;. St™ 
w 

“i*totian, professor at 
w«k^ a number of 

.^Co,',-, 0“"’” 'y 

nl""’ ^"'"‘Jnn (lSlS-89): Gm- 
5..11” of Bu- 

“■‘f** 0”“" 

^oilon 7oi,_ B , , 

of a 

Phlsiciit'” (1736-1819): English 
of cre»,or,'o*f‘"®"i inventor, one 
8>ne— 100 ' modern steam en- 

^etUt^A (1S08-71): German 

‘ontatile "1*®* 

Tfl '' 

enced bv Fo.,,;. ’ 

320, 321 3=^3”. 

* 305. police ofEcial— 


Westermarck, Edward Alexander 
{i862-i 939)- sociologist and ethnog- 
rapher, professor at Helsingfors 
University— 178, 179. ,gi, ,92. 
i*Mplialen, Ferdinand von C1799-1876)- 
half-brother of Jenny Marx, i8so- 
58 Prussian Minister of Interior, 
reactionary — 144, 

Weniemtyer, Joseph (1818-66) Ger- 
man revolunonist. Communist, 
friend of Marx, in 1851 emigrated 
to America — 410, 

VTilham I (1797.1888)- King of 
Prusaia (1861-88) and German em- 
peror (1871-88)— 453. 

Vtlhch, August (J8JO-78) Prussian 
officer, member of Communist 
League and head of the group 
of “Lefts" oppoiiug Mar* tfier 
Revolution of 1848—305, 3i9>322, 

ITo/^, Kaspar Fnedrieh (1733-94), 
German anatomiii and ph\aio]> 
gist— 65. 

ITo/ff, (1809-64); German 

publicist, Comaiuniit, close frieod 
of Marx and Engels, to uhom 
Marx dedicated first volume of 
CaptSal—iOi, 30s, 315, 317, 318 
•vol/tamvon Esehenhach (n7>l2ao): 

medieval German poet — 208. 

ITrtght, Arthur (1803-73)- American 
missionary, ethnographer, one of 
L. Morgan'a correspondents— 191. 


Vori. Theodor (1830-74). German 
aocial-democrat, member of Lai- 
salleaa General German Toikers* 
Union, one of founders of German 
Social-Democratic Party in Eisen- 
ach; tiiove for union n-itb Laa- 
saileans — 430. 

yoroifan i/ie IPiie {978-1054): Prince 
of Kiev (1019-J4)— 199. 


Zeirita, Jerintma (1512-80): Spanish 
historian— 200. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


A 


Ahsiraetion — 405. 

AcciJtnl fClianet). S<e Necttsiiy anJ 
AceiJint. 

Aenaui<um—S9> 91. 94. 335-J36. 

Asrarian fPtiuaHi) 

387*389. 392-398- 
Atriculiurt—xi6-t27, iSj. 

Amriea fU.S,Aj—3a, 101, aft, 

3(9i 37X> 404. 40^407. 446. 455- 

— proletuiat of— 371 . 
Aturekitm—iji, ^n^tas. 

Anarthy of frod\iet\on—\m , 117. 130* 

13X. 133. 134. 137, 140-142. 293. 

4X8-419. 

Ancitn! soei/ty—afj. 

— In Greece— 173, 202-205, 232-248, 
288-289, 294. 

— in Rome— 19S, 200, 207, 248-251, 
253-257, 270-272, 275-377, 388, 294. 
359, 360. 

Anti-Duhrtng, by EngeU — 86-87, 444, 

Army — 412-413. 

Austria — 454. 


14, 55, 148, 432-423, 424- 
429, 431-432, 434- 
Danks — 446. 

BarJam/n— 169-174, 182-183, 184-185, 
189, 191, 194-495, 201, 205- 

206, 212, 220, 226, 228, 233, 239, 
242, 266-269, 277-284, 287. 

Basil and supersiructurt — 105, 124. 
153, 357-358, 401, 406-407. 441. 
442-443, 446-447. 448, 449, 456- 
157. , 

Being and eonsexousness — 68-69, iil- 
112, J24, 333-335. 


Blarsquitm, Bhnquists — 307. 
Bonapartitm~H7, 290. 

Bourgephie — 24, 46, 47, 8j, 95-97, 
102, 104, 108, 123, 125-126, 136, 
139. 142. 149-150, 216-218, 297, 
337-328, 344, 356, 374-375. 

— origin of— 108, 148-150. 

— io!« of in ebolitioa of feudalism 
and deielopment of productive 
forces of tccietj—a), 46, 94*97, 

127, 156, 343-344, 346, 356-3S7' 

— and nobility— 108, 149-150, 359* 
357, 361, 414- 

— and proleiariat (tbeir atruggle/. 
See Prohtariat, 

Bourgian <irmoeMO’“30-3i» 38-39. 
Bourgioh toeitty—if, 29-31, 37, 96, 
99, 104, 107, lop-lio, 113, >l4i 
134-135, 139-140. 141, 151, 153» 
154, 167, 211-212, 289, 290, 3i5> 

330, 343-344, 387. 410, 419. 

Bourse (Stock iSxeAanff^— 391-393, 
445, 446. 


CapiMf— 125. 134-135, 143, 152. 434. 

— concestfaCioo 3^9-370- 

»ad wage labour— ro7» 10®, 132, 

CapiM^ by^Wwa— 16. 37, 88, 126, 
133, 147, 153, 155, 378, 373, 418, 
419-420, 433, 444, 450. 
Cfl9inifir«-84-85> m* “5-136, i^, 
237-138, 3 j 6, 347-348, 356-357, 

— ^cMtradictions of— 69, 114, llj* 
129, 131-137, 139, 140, 14I-141, 
336-357, 370, 377-378, 4SS- . 

— ineritability of ua 

cialism— 124. I33> I36i37, 139- 

140, 143. 150-151, 357- 
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?//««— 120-iai, 450j 4Si, 

»57-2J9, 269. 

CkJ^‘ Ntctssily and AceidtiU. 

,03, laj. 3,0, 31J. 

Ciri/ Var pranct, by Mirx-148. 
^ a ^7** »73-J74, 

JM' w*. ao6. 2ji, jao.ayg, 

254-287, 291-296. 

81-8*1 *8. 31. 
« "*‘“3* »a3-«24. >J8- 

4J4.' ^3. 447-448. 

M h?.. *^*'’®*'* ** woUvo power 

eoatr«di<t5«n»— 

207 lit' !?®' i«‘- ^ 

— **7-*89, 298. 111. 141. 
.^*1'* Pto|«t«i»t tg*iiut bour- 
8^1*. Sej PraUiariat. 

4*0'*^^’' ***• 

*'"''** — 306,321-322. 

St(uu‘"' See 5<><M4 ^ic 

Ccwmv 

*2 *3. 30. 

0'Uf.f;l’sV *,*’’ 313. 4«o. 

,4, «*7. isi, 242, 2S0, 

C«.- 

_ f’"*'^'y'~*49. 383. 

2iS^!^ ®‘°"»‘Sold)— 88, III, 198- 
_ . **•« *63-266. 28t 

.^j^* 8'~->99-20 i. 260-261. 265. 
’'““Se-Sl-Sl- 

‘“«W-J2. 17-S*. 

632-'*5** 

**®' '3®' ’*•' 


— and monopoly — 135, 405, 406, 407. 
Condition of tli* iPorking Clast tn 
England tn 1S44, by Engeli — 132, 
368, 370-373- 

CatUrtbulien to tin Crtliju* of 7’ofili- 
eal Economy, by Miix — 147, 3*4- 
Cooptratiot movement — 28-29. St, ii7- 
Craft trade unions— tOS, II7, 37°. 

374. 376, 378-379. 433. 

Cr<i(<— 404. 

Crim, eapira/iM— I33-53S. i39*>42. 

JSI. *93. 373. 37S. 3J7. 445-446- 
CrtlifiM of the Gotha Program, by 
M»rx— 13-1S, 4*-43- 


Dartetnism — 65, 69, 74> 76. I*>. *53. 

166, 340. 35*-353- 
DMl«liM<wflferia/»»'"— 1*3.349. 367. 

— iheoty of knowledge of— ^2-931 

33$-336. 341. .. 

Dia/<e«e«-ii8, 121. 123. 351. 36*. 

— ^materUliti ditlecliei of M*r»— 
oppoiite of idealiit diilecUM of 
lUgel-349-350 

— dialecliei »od meiiphyiiM— MS- 

lai. 35«-35a. 450- . . . ^ 

— imefcon/iecDon of objeeti «ftd pM- 
nomeo*— Ji8-tl9>i**> 35**332.443. 
446. 449-450. 45*. 457. 

See eUo Cause and tfful. 

— •» ibe docuine of developmeol — 
65-66. 328-3*9- 

— uoily »oJ itruggle of oppoinei— 
108, 1*0, 1*8, 20S-*07, 21J. 405- 
406. 4$a. 

— IB MCi*> life— 19. *>•»*. 47. »*5. 
111. 156, 294-*95- 

— 10 oituitl icieoee— 65-61. 7*. 8»- 
81. I*0-I*l. 1*3. 35*- 

Owl-xorikip of rreUimul—SO, 137- 

138. U*. 392-391. 397. 4«o. JJJ-*’® 
OnuMM 0/ lahoiir—2}, 31. »»■ *J7. 

139. 240, *43. *79. »*>. *‘*'*?J* 
l«7, 281, 292-294. 337. 4O3-404. 
412. 418. 443-447. 4}7 


Ctomomut-9t. IOS-106. •*3'. 

126, 149-15*. ‘S3. 3“, 35‘-l3». 
M2-443> 445-450. 45*. 4S^4S»- 

sie Vli Oat., arJ 
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Econemiiti, b«uTfeoii—23, 16, 37, 
69/ Ji3» iSt, i53, US. 404-40S, 
407-408, 410, 4i8-430, 4]l-4Sa- 

LJiicJiten-~32. 

Bishutmh Urumjirt of Loutt BaM- 
7 arit, by AUrx— 146, 420, 444, 
430, 439- 
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